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BILLIONS OF CURRENT DOLLARS 


Defense Expansion month Ciiltan Wharkets 


A REVIEW OF 1952 


By the Office of Business Economics 


INCREASED PRODUCTION and less 
inventory accumulation permitted 
substantially larger government 
purchases in 1952 
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The trend of defense buying continued 
upward, but with a more moderate 
rate of increase 
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Resumprion of a more balanced growth in produc- 
tion, following the sharply divergent movements of the pre- 
ceding year, highlighted economic developments during 1952. 
As the year ended there were few industries not experiencing 
production and sales higher than a year earlier, while no 
single branch of the economy had dominated the general 
advance. ‘Two developments coincided in the late spring to 
bring about this alteration in the economic situation. 

The first was the cessation of a sharp rate of increase in 
defense spending and the stabilization of private expenditures 
for defense-supporting plant and equipment. Further in- 
creases in Federal defense outlays scheduled for 1953 are not 
of the large magnitudes characteristic of the early phases of 
the defense program. Thus, at 14 percent of the gross 
national et sin the share of total output absorbed by 
national security purchases in 1952 was not far from that 
which is expected to be maintained for some time to come. 


Civilian purchases advancing 


It was also in the late spring of 1952 that the downward 
trend was reversed in the production of most consumers’ 
durable goods, clothing, and textiles. These markets had 
experienced slack demand since the cessation of the second 
post-Korean buying wave more than a year earlier. The 
initial renewal! of activity in these products resulted primarily 
from the liquidation of excessive business inventories which 
had been accumulated in early 1951. Consumer buying was 
increasing, however, and with the accelerated rise in personal 
income these outlays showed pervasive advances during the 
last half of the year. Fixed investment of a nondefense 
character was also on the upgrade as materials became 
more freely available. 

The alternation of defense requirements and civilian de- 
mand as the major dynamic forces in the economy—as con- 
trasted with the possible situation of greater demand pres- 
sures had the greatest expansionary force from both sources 
coincided in time—contributed greatly to economic stability 
after early 1951. It made possible expansion of total output 
without general inflationary tendencies and without impor- 
tant shortages of end products other than specialized 
machinery and military equipment. 


Influence of labor disputes 


Work stoppages resulting from labor disputes influenced 
the course of total production to an unusual extent in 1952 
and caused recorded data to depart from the underlying 
trends. 

The major stoppage of the year occurred in June and July 
in basic steel, at a time when the amount of steel flowing 
through the economy was a limiting factor on production in 
much of the steel-using sector of industry. Loss of produc- 
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tion in the steel-processing industries was greatest in the 


third quarter. 


Fourth-quarter spurt in product 


Full production in the durable goods industries in the final 
quarter of the year, coupled with the continued advance of 
nondurable goods and services, brought a 5-percent jump 
from the third quarter in the value of the gross national 
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product. An important part of this enlarged output was 
used to bring strike-depleted inventories in the durable goods, 
and especii ally the motor vehicle, sectors of manufac ‘turing 
and trade to a level more commensurate with high- volume 
operations. In addition to this special stimulus, however, 
the unusual size of the increase reflected an advance in 
output which, in the absence of the steel stoppage, would 
have been achieved by more even increments throughout the 
year. 

Evidence of acceleration in the growth of demand toward 
the end of the year beyond what could be e xpls ined by dis- 
tortions resulting from the steel labor disput e Was not con- 
clusive. Consumer spending and retail s ales during the 
Christmas buying period were, to bi triking. How- 
the fourth- -quarter advance in consumer expenditures 


sure, 


ever, 

was based upon the sharpened rise of personal income. 
deriving in large measure from the lift to durable goods 
production, rather than from an independent increase of 


significant amount in the relationship of spending to income 
Moreover, automobiles, which had been short in 
the prey ious quarter, were large ly re sponsible for the excep- 
tional size of the buying advance 
Another indication of the underlvir 


sales of 


r trend was the smooth 


rise in the value of production of nondurable goods and 
services, depicted in the chart Still another was the fact 
that new orders received by manufacturers of durable goods 
and nondurable goods in the fourth quarter were each only 
moderately above the average for the vear as a eg r 

At the production rates of the fourth quarter, the Nation’s 
labor and capital resources were being utilized at an excep- 
tionally high rate. The tightness of the labor market is 
indicated by the facts that unemployment was lower and 


average hours of work in manufacturing higher than in any 


other quarter of the postwar period. 


Wage and price movements 


Most of the 6 percent rise from December 1951 to Decem- 
ber 1952 in average hourly earnings in manufacturing took 
place in the latter part of the year; this pattern was charac- 
teristic of the nonmanufacturing industries as well. The 
longer workweek, the resumption of important increases in 
hourly earnings, and a significant increase in employment 
combined to create an upsurge in the Nation’s payroll i 
the closing months of the year —_ il and salary 
disbursements reached a seasonally ac lyu sted annual rate of 
$189 billion in December, as compared with $176 billion a 
year earlier and $177% billion in the first half of 1952 

Despite the rise in wage rates, a cost element, at a 
time when the strength of demand was requiring full resource 
utilization, the stability of nonagricultural prices was main- 
tained. In December, the consumers price index stood 
less than 1 percent above, and the index of wholesale prices 
of commodities other than farm products and foods 1'% per- 
cent below, December 1951; neither index differed appre- 
ciably from its mid-year level. 
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Weaker areas in the economy 
continued stability of these 
in import 
months of the year, 


the 
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One factor underlying 
indexes despite rising wage 
particularly in the last 4 
domestic farm for the principal agricultural raw 
materials, food and Theat animals In December, 
prices received by farmers stood 12 percent below December 
1951 and 9 percent below July 1952. ‘The parity ratio, at 
96, was back to the level of the spring of 1950. Government 
support operations were resumed on a substantial 
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Not only high domestic agricultural production and mar- 
ketings but also smaller exports of agricultural commodities 
contributed to the decline in farm prices. Exports of 
nonagricultural commodities were also down. Thus agri- 
culture and foreign trade were two areas showing trends 
diverging from those in the economy as a whole. 


Comparison of 1952 with 1951 
| ; 


Almost all of the growth from 1951 to 1952 in the average 
size of the labor force was absorbed, for the second successive 
year, by the Armed Forces. According to Census Bureau 
data, an increase of 537,000 in civilian nonagricultural 
employment was achieved with an increase of only 82,000 in 
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the civilian labor force by reductions of 249,000 in agricul- 
tural employment and 206,000 in the number of unemployed. 

Gross national product was about 5 percent higher in 
dollars, and about 2'4 percent higher in real (constant dollar) 
terms in 1952 thanin 1951. The disposition of this additional 
real product is shown in the chart on page 1. With Gov- 
ernment employment, inclusive of the armed forces, sub- 
stantially higher, the real output of the private economy was 
up less—about 2 percent, according to preliminary data. 
Private man-hours worked were slightly lower in 1952 than 
in 1951, and real private product per man-hour increased 
around 2's pereent. Higher agricultural production con- 
tributed disproportionately to the increase in total output 
and, in view of the drop in farm employment, especially to 
the gain in output per man-hour. 


Elimination of controls 


On February 2, 1953, President Eisenhower, in his State 
of the Union message, informed Congress that he would not 
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ask for extension of wage and price control authority beyond 
April 30, and that in the meantime steps would be taken to 
eliminate existing controls in an orderly manner. He 
also stated that material and product controls, for which 
present legislation expires June 30, should be ended except 
with respect to defense priorities and scarce and critical 
items essential for defense. The President recommended 
continuance beyond June 30 of authority for Federal control 
over rents in those communities in which serious housing 
shortages exist. The message was followed quickly by 
elimination of all wage and salary controls and major relax- 
ations in the fields of prices and production. 

The President’s statement of general policy had been 
preceded during 1952 by a continuing stream of Federal 
orders removing or relaxing particular emergency controls. 
Aside from the field of credit, however, the controls frame- 
work had remained and controls continued to operate in 
major areas. 

Price controls were removed from a large number of 
products during 1952. Although in December ceiling prices 
were still in effect for items with 55 percent of the weighted 
value of all items in the consumers’ price index and 70 per- 
cent in the wholesale price index, actual prices of a wide 
range of commodities were well below ceiling. Federal, 
State, or local rent controls continued on almost 9 million of 
the 20 million rental units in the country, with actual and 
ceiling prices generally coinciding. 

Wage and salary controls had remained in general effect 
throughout 1952. In the last half of the year rather substan- 
tial wage increases and fringe adjustments had been ap- 
proved, however, and the rise in average hourly earnings was 
resumed. 

Only the permanent credit powers of the Federal Reserve 
Board had remained in force after the discontinuance of the 
voluntary credit control program and the regulations cover- 
ing installment and real estate credit. Greater use of the 
more traditional methods of credit control had been made 
possible by removal in 1951 of the “peg” on U. S. Govern- 
ment securities. In the latter part of 1952 commercial banks 
found necessary considerably greater borrowing from the 
Federal Reserve System in order to obtain additional re- 
serves. Since such borrowing is normally considered tem- 
porary in nature, this situation tended to exert some restraint 
on credit expansion. Relative stringency in the availability 
of short-term funds resulted in a continued moderate rise in 
short-term interest rates; in January 1953 the Federal 
Reserve banks raised the rediscount rate from 1% to 2 
percent. 

Most of the individual materials and products originally 
under production, distribution, and inventory controls had 
been freed during 1952, and orders prohibiting or limiting 
uses of other materials had been removed or relaxed. The 
Controlled Materials Plan for steel, aluminum, and copper 
remained in operation, although it had been liberalized in 
important aspects. 


Business prospects 


The present vear has opened with the business momentum 
deriving from high production and income unabated. Pro- 
ductive capacity continues to increase and the armed forces 
are no longer absorbing the annual growth of the labor force. 

As to future trends, an analysis covering the next three 
years has just been completed and published under the title 
Markets after the Defense Expansion. In this report the 
available facts were brought together and an appraisal given 
of the future business prospect. As stated there, “It is hoped 
that they will aid the businessman to reach his decisions 
and conduct his operations in the light of such general eco- 
nomic facts as can be known.” 
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National Income and Product in 1952 


Tue Nation’s output and income moved forward in 1952 
in a setting of general stability. 

The market value of the total output, as measured by gross 
national product, was $346 billion, as compared with $329 
billion in 1951. National income, which measures output in 
terms of the total income earned in production, advanced 
from $277% billion in 1951 to $290% billion in 1952. Half of 
the 5 percent rise in dollar value of output represented expan- 
sion in physical volume, the remainder reflecting the further 
price increase. 

Personal income—the sum of income receipts from all 
sources—amounted to $268% billion, 5% percent more than in 
1951. Because of the rise in personal taxes, the advance in 
disposable personal income was somewhat less, about 4 
percent. This advance matched the relative increases in 
consumer prices and population, so that real disposable in- 
come per capita—despite the heavier tax burden occasioned 
by the defense program—was as high in 1952 as in the 
previous year. 

Last year’s record physical volume of output was signifi- 
cantly higher than during the war and, as compared with 
1929, was twice as large in total and more than 50 percent 
greater on a per capita basis. The 2% percent increase over 
1951, however, was not so large as the advance of 8 percent 
which had occurred in the previous year—the first full year 
of the impact of enlarged security expenditures 


Markets more balanced 


With the effects of the scare-buying which had followed the 
outbreak of hostilities in Korea largely dissipated, the market 
in 1952 achieved a more balanced position. National de- 
fense outlays continued to play a major role but, with the 
completion of the initial developmental stage of this vast 
program, the advance last year was at a more gradual pace 
than in 1951. The unusually high rates of business inventory 
accumulation which had added mat: rially to the inflationary 
pressures of 1950 and early 1951 were substantially reduced 
as businessmen succeeded in bringing their stocks back into 
line with current sales. 

The improved relationship between supply and demand in 
1952 was evident not only from national income and product 
measures but in two other general ways as well. One was the 
comparative stability of overall prices, which fluctuated 
within narrow limits throughout the year. The composite of 
gross national product prices rose 2% percent from 1951 to 
1952, as compared with 7 percent from 1950 to 1951. The 
second evidence in this regard was the improvement of 
balance permitting the general relaxation of economic 
controls. 


Second-half output movement uneven 


As discussed in the introductory section of this issue, the 
course of total production within 1952 was markedly affected 
by work stoppages, notably in the steel industry. This is 
manifested most clearly in the lack of movement of gross 
national product from the second to third quarters and the 
upsurge in the fourth. While the effects of the steel strike on 


the economy cannot be disentangled, the Impact Is evident 
from component analysis of the national income accounts. 
These clearly mirror the retarded sales of hard goods through- 
out the economy in the third quarter and their sharp rebound 
in the final quarter, together with substantial volume of 
inventory replenishment 


Changes in business inventories have 
dominated the short-term movement 
of total gross private domestic 
investment since Korea 
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seyond this, however, such analysis reveals the sustained 
yrowth in many sectors in the latter half of the year, with 
pick-ups apparent in a number of the consumer durables and 
nondurables which had been lagging 


Government Demand 


Purchases of goods and services by Federal, State, and 
local governments rose from $63 billion in 1951 to $78 
billion in 1952—-primarily under the continuing impetus of 
national security expenditures. At $49 billion, these rep- 
resented 14 percent of the gross national product in 1952, 
as compared with the annual rate of $17 billion—or 6 
percent of the national product—in the second quarter 
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of 1950, immediately preceding the outbreak of the Korean 
conflict. 


Advance in security outlays smaller 


Although national security outlays (broadly defined to 
include stockpiling, atomic energy, and Mutual Defense 
Assistance in addition to the strictly military programs) 
were about $12 billion higher in 1952 than in the preceding 
vear, the quarterly rate of increase within the period was 
considerably smaller than that experienced in the first year 
and a half of the defense build-up. The change in tempo 
reflected, in part, the comparative stabilization of the current 
operating expenses of the Defense Department, which have 
been running at about a $26 billion annual rate. 

About one-half of this total is directly related to the 
number of military personnel and consequently has tended 
to leve “ 2 as the Armed Forces approached their manpower 
goals of 3.7 million. The other half of current expenses 
oe the operation, repair, and maintenance of military 
equipment and facilities and general administrative and 
research costs. In the aggregate, these also have stabilized 
over the past vear in line with the current level of military 
operations 

Most of the 1951-52 expansion in national defense expendi- 
tures, accordingly, was concentrated in hard goods 
planes, tanks, vehicles, and other military equipment—and 
in military construction. In this important sector, too, the 
Office of Defense Mobilization reports that a large and 
increasing number of items have reached their sustaining 
rates. Important to note, however, is that some of the 
major procurement programs are still expanding and that 
further advances in total defense expenditures, though 
moderate in seale, are expected in 1953. 


Other Government expenditures rise 


Nondefense purchases of goods and services by the Federal 
Government in 1952 amounted to about $5 billion, $1% 
billion higher than in the previous year. This increase 
largely reflected higher outlays of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation for the farm price support program. The 
Corporation added substantially to its stocks of price sup- 
port commodities in 1952, in contrast to heavy sales out of 
inventory in the preceding vear. An additional factor 
contributing to the rise in nondefense expenditures was the 
1951 statutory raise in Federal pay, which applied to the 
latter half of that vear but to all of 1952 

State and local government expenditures continued the 
steady rise in progress since the end of World War II, 
advancing in 1952 by $1'% billion to a total of $23% billion. 
Employee compensation, reflecting primarily the fairly 
general pattern of increase in wage scales last year, accounted 
for more than half of the advance in total purchases of goods 
and services. Capital outlays for construction of schools 
and highways also contributed signficantiy to the further 
expansion. Appreciably greater rises in both of these 
categories of construction are projected for 1953. 


Investment Demand 


Gross private —_ investment declined from $58% 
billion in 1951 to $52 billion in 1952 because of a $7 billion 
drop in the rate of ‘busine ‘ss inventory acumulation. Fixed 
investment in new construction and producers’ durable 
equipment, which comprises the bulk of total investment, 
registered a moderate increase over 1951. The sustained 
high rate of fixed capital investment has been one of the 
noteworthy achievements of this period, contributing sub- 
stantially to the stability of the economy. As the accom- 
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panying chart indicates, fluctuations in total private domes- 
tic investment in the last two and a half years have been 
largely determined by the business inventory component. 


Housing outlays firm 


At $11 billion, outlays for private nonfarm residential 
construction last year were the same as in 1951, the second 
highest year on record. Despite this similarity, the two 
years displayed different tendencies. Largely because of 
mortgage credit controls designed to free resources for de- 
fense production, residential outlays drifted downward in 
1951 from the $13% billion peak rate of the second half of 
1950. In 1952, however, after a first quarter pickup they 
were essentially stable, though advancing about $% billion at 
annual rates in the final quarter. 

Partly reflecting the complete suspension of the emergency 
home mortgage credit controls in September, fourth quarter 


Table 1.—Gross National Product, or Expenditure in 
Constant Dollars 1946-52 ! 


[Billions of 1939 dollars] 


Item 1946 1947 1948 1949 19%) 1951 } 1952 
| 
Gross National Product. 138.4 138,6 143.5 144.0 154.8 167.3 1713 
‘ 
Personal consumption expend- 
itures 95. 7 G8. 3 100.3 103. 2 108. 5 108. 4 110.5 
Durable goods 10.4 12.3 12.6 12.9 15.4 13.3 |} 12.5 
Nondurable goods i). 2 49.5 49.7 3.7 51.6 52.4 | 4.6 
Services 35. 2 36. 4 38.0 39. 6 41.5 42.6 43.3 
Gross private domestic invest- | 
ment 2.3 19.3 22.7 | 18. 0 25. 8 B.0 24.1 
New construction 6.0 6.9 8.0) 7.9 9.8 9.2) 9.0 
Producers’ durable equip- 
ment 9.9 11.8 12.6 11.4 13.10 13. 6 | 13. 6 
Change in business inven- | | 
tories 4.4 .6 21 —1.3 28 5.1 “LS 
Net foreign investment 2.7 4.8 1.4 .6 0) 20 1.6 
Government purchases of goods | 
and services 19.6 16.1 19.2 22.2 2. 6 B.9 35.1 
Federal 12.8 8.5 10.9 12.9 10.9 18. 24.6 
State and local 6.8 7.6 8.2 9.3 9.7 10.1 | 10.5 
Gross private product ! 125.6 128.8 | 133.7) 133.7) 144.3) 154.0) 157.1 
Gross government prod- | 
uct? __ 12,8 9.8 9.7 10,3 10.5 13.3 14,3 


1. Data for earlier years are contained in July 1952 SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINEsSs. Detail 
will not necessarily add to totals because of rounding. 

2. Gross national product less compensation of general government employees 

3. Compensation of general government employees. 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics 


housing starts, after adjustment for seasonal variation, were 
almost 10 percent higher than in the third quarter. This 
gain suggests that last vear’s high rate of residential con- 
struction has carried over into 1953. 


Business fixed investment continues high 


Total expenditures for producers’ durable equipment and 
nonresidential construction in 1952 amounted to $38 billion — 
about $14 billion higher than in 1951. After allowance for the 
moderate rise in capital goods prices, the physical volume of 
new plant and equipment acquisitions was about the same in 
the two years. 

The industrial composition of fixed capital outlays, how- 
ever, Was somewhat altered in 1952. Further advances in 
manufacturing, about equally divided between the durable 
and the nondurable industry groups, and in public utilities 
and communications were partially offset by moderate though 
widespread declines in other sectors. 

Capital expenditures showed an appreciable upturn in the 
fourth quarter. This represented, in part, a recovery of 
ground lost in the preceding quarter as a consequence of the 
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interrupted flow of steel. Although the defense-related 
industries were important in this advance, the pickup in 
nondefense industries was noteworthy. 


Inventory balance restored 
Y 


Inventory-wise, the year 1952 may be convenientlv sub- 
divided. During the first half year there was a continued 
scaling down of business inventory investment from the 
extraordinarily high rates reached in late 1950 and early 
1951. The latter build-up, it will be recalled, stemmed from 
two principal factors. One was the necessity in the defense 
and defense-related industries of bringing stocks into line 
with the sharp advance in their output. The other was the 
substantial anticipatory buying that accompanied the earlier 
phases of the defense build-up. 

Thereafter, with the changed supply outlook, businesses 
took measures to adjust their inventory positions, bringing 
the net accumulation of stocks virtually to a halt by mid- 
1952. Substantial liquidations occurred during this period 
in some industries, notably retail trade. 

During the second half of 1952 there was a moderate re- 
sumption in inventory accumulation in the predominant 
nonfarm sector. Approximately three-fourths of this ac- 
cumulation occurred in wholesale and retail trade as dealers 
generally halted the further downward adjustment of stocks 
and resumed buying on a scale commensurate with current 
needs. 

In the manufacturing sector, there was a sizable increase 
‘in nondurable stocks—concentrated in the third quarter 
associated with the upturn in activity in apparel, textiles, 
and other soft goods lines. 

In the durables component of manufacturing, the impact 
of the steel strike appears to have manifested itself not so 
much as an absolute decline —though small net liquidations 
for the durables group as a whole did occur in both the second 
and third quarters—but rather in the form of a departure 
from the projected pattern of moderate growth suggested by 
the experience of the past several quarters. 

This hypothesis finds support in the fourth-quarter spurt 
which appears to have restored the strike-upset inventory 
balance in durable goods manufacturing. The accumulation 
was especially strong in motor vehicles, where it accompanied 
the resurgence of production in that industry. It may be 
noted parenthetically that the restocking of auto dealers 
following the forced inventory draft in the third quarter was 
the strongest element in the fourth-quarter advance in retail 
trade. 


Net foreign investment unchanged 


Net foreign investment in 1952, as in 1951, was minimal, 
reflecting continued approximate balance in the interna- 
tional receipts and payments of the United States on current 
account, despite fluctuations within the period. While 
there was a net export surplus of about $5 billion on trade, 
service, and investment income transactions in each of the 
years, it represented, in the main, goods and services financed 
y net United States Government grants and (to a minor 
extent) private remittances. The value of exports corres- 
ponding to these items is included in gross national product 


as part of Government purchases and personal consumption 


expenditures, respectively, rather than as a component of 
net foreign investment. 

As contrasted with the sharp upward movement of the 
preceding period, the overall volume of foreign trade was little 
changed from 1951 to 1952. Both in dollar value and real 
volume, commodity exports last year matched the high rates 
of 1951. Commodity imports were off moderately in dollar 
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total but, with the decline that occurred in average import 
prices, showed a small increase in real volume 

Despite the picture of little change recorded in the annual 
totals, there have been significant short-term fluctuations 
in the international account during the past two Vears. 
These are discussed in another section of this issue. 


Consumer Demand 


Personal consumption expenditures aggregated $216 billion 
in 1952, $8 billion more than in the previous year. After 
illowance for price changes, about one half of this rise 
represented an enlarged flow of goods and services to con- 
sumers. By contrast, the $14 billion expansion in consumer 
spending from 1950 to 1951 was entirely accounted for by 
higher prices, with real volume unchanged 

Consumer spending in 1952 amounted to 92 percent of 
disposable income, about the Same as in the preceding Vvear 
The rate of personal saving, at roughly 8 percent, thus 
continued relatively high—double the average for the period 
1947-49. 


Pattern of spending in 1952 


Following a moderate increase in the first quarter of 1952, 
consumer spending in the aggregate tended to level out in 
the ensuing six months but ended the year with a brisk 
upturn. 

This general movement was much affected by fluctuations 
in automotive outlays, attributable mainly to changes in the 


steel supply. Expendit ures In the automot 1\ c yroup dropped 


Payroll Increases 
in 1952 were smaller and, in the private sector, 
more uniform than in 195] 
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by $2% billion, at an annual rate, in the third quarter and 
showed a rise of similar magnitude in the fourth. Apart 
from this group, which comprises only 5 percent of the total, 
consumer expenditures during 1952 exhibited the general 
pattern of gradual rise in evidence since the spring of 1951. 

In dollar terms, fourth-quarter 1952 personal consumption 


was 5 percent above the same period a year ago. In real 
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terms, it matched the record volume of purchases in the 
scare- buying splurge of the third quarter of 1950. 


Further rise in nondurables and services 


Consumer expenditures for nondurable goods and services, 
which combined account for over half of the gross national 
product, showed continued moderate growth in 1952. This 
pattern characterized not only the aggregates, but major 
component categories as well. The principal exception to 
the pattern was furnished by the clothing group, where 
consumer outlays rose only fractionally on an annual basis 
but showed a marked pickup at the close of last year. 


Durable goods outlays firm 


Although consumer expenditures for durable goods last 
year were almost $1% billion below the 1951 total of $27 
billion, the movement within the year was not downward. 

Outlavs for durable goods other than automobiles did not 
deviate far from a $15'4 billion annual rate in any quarter of 
1952, thus continuing the relative stability that has marked 
this buy ing since the spring of 1951. Some downdrift in the 
first half and upward tendency in the second half were 
evident, however. 

In the automotive group, a decline that had continued 
unabated since the last quarter of 1950 was halted in the first 
quarter of 1952. The subsequent quarterly movement was 
irregular, first because of the increase in steel allotments and 
production quotas and then because of steel shortages. It 
is noteworthy, however, that consumer automotive outlays 
in the fourth quarter of last vear were at the high annual rate 
of $11 billion, well above the 1951 and 1952 annual totals 
and $1'4 billion higher than the 1951 quarterly low point. 

{ number of factors, aside from the rising income flow, 
aided the consumer durables market in 1952. It would 
appear that the effects of accelerated purchases made after 
the Korean outbreak are being worked off, and that buyers 
have been reentering the market for hard goods. Also, price 
cuts in many lines of durables have provided some stimulus 
to sales. The improved supply situation, apart from the 
steel strike, provided a basis for greater output of items 
subject to production controls. The suspension of consumer 
eredit controls in Mav greatly accelerated the expansion of 
consumer credit a large portion of which was directly 
associated with the upturn in automobile purchases. Finally, 
the high level of housing construction has been a mainstay 
in the closely associated demand for furniture and household 
equipment of all kinds 


National Income by Industries 


Changes in national income by industry from 1951 to 1952 
showed a wide variation from the overall rise of 5 percent. 
They ranged from advances of 12 percent in Government and 
10 percent in communications and public utilities to moderate 
declines in mining and agriculture. 

Irregularity although to a lesser degree—also character- 
ized the industrial movements of national income from 1950 
to 1951. However, in the private sector of the economy 
variations in the two periods were partly offsetting so that 
the net shifts over the 1950-52 span were less uneven. 

As may be expected in a mobilization period, the govern- 
ment sector which consists of the compensation of its 
civilian and military personnel —showed the largest percent- 
age rise from 1950 to 1952, although the increase last year 
was less than half the rate in the preceding year. 

In the private sector, all but three of the major industry 
divisions shown in table 2 registered advances of roughly 
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one-fifth to one-fourth for the two-year period. The three 
exceptions are agriculture, mining, and services, which showed 
below-average increases of 12-13 percent. 


Government rise tapers 


Since 1950, the Government advance has beea determined 
primarily by the rate of growth of the Armed Forces, which 
hal accomplished the largest part of their scheduled build-up 
by the end of 1951. The advance from 1950 to 1951 was 
reenforced by a sizable increase in civilian personnel as well, 
mainly to staff the defense and economic stabilization agen- 
cies. The rate of growth in Federal civilian employment, 
however, tapered sharply in the 1951-52 period. State and 
local government, in contrast, maintained a moderate increase 
in both years. 


Table 2.—National Income by Major Industrial Divisions, 1950-52 ! 





Billions of dollars 


s edie team Percent- 
, age 
Item Absolute change, 
1950 1951 1952 change, 1951-52 
1951-52 

All industries, total 239, 2 277.6 290, 4 12.8 1.7 
Agriculture, forestry, and fisheries 17. 2.0 19.8 —.2 1.1 
Mining 5.0 5.8 5.6 —.2| —4.1 
Contract construction 12.4 14.5 15.5 1.0) 4.7 
Manufacturing 74.5 88.9 89.9 1.0 1,2 
W holesale and retail trade 42.8 47.9 51.4 3.5 7.5 
Finance, insurance, and real estate _. 20.5 22. 4 24.1 1.7 7.5 
Transportation : 13.2 14.58 15.5 7 .6 
Communications and public utilities 7.2 8.1 8.9 S 10.3 
Services 22.3 24.4 25. 2 & 2 
Government and government enterprises 23. 4 30.1 33. 9 3.8 12.5 
5 7 7 “4 


Rest of the world 


1. Detail will not necessarily add to totals because of rounding. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics. 


Unlike developments in most other major industrial divi- 
sions, the bulk of the large advance in manufacturing in the 
2-year period since 1950 was accomplished in the first year 
accompanying the rapid acceleration of defense outlays. 
That income in manufacturing moved up only fractionally in 
1952 was in large measure attributable to the sharp decline 
in the rate of inventory accumulation—not only in manu- 
facturing itself but in other industries as well, since it pro- 
duces the bulk of inventory goods held in the economy. As 
a result of the reduction in inventory investment, discussed 
earlier in the review, a larger proportion of total manufac- 
turing output could be diverted to the rising volume of final 
demand. 


Continued expansion in trade 


With the continued growth of consumer spending in 1952, 
wholesale and retail trade exhibited a proportionate rise ex- 
ceeding the all-industry total. As a consequence of this and 
the above-average expansion of manufacturing in 1951, the 
share of national income earned last year in each of these 
industry groups—which together make up one-half of the 
national income total—was about the same as in 1950. 

Only two major divisions displayed similar rates of grewth 
in 1952 and 1951. These were communications and public 
utilities and the finance group—both of which continued 
their steady postwar uptrends. 

The 1952 decline in agriculture was due to lower farm 
prices, together with a further rise in production costs; physi- 
cal production was markedly higher. The decline in prices 
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Table 3.—National Income and Product 1950, 1951. and 1952! (| 

re 

[Billions of dollars] of 
—s— _ bib : Dr 
Quarterly, 1952 if 
{ ‘ 
Item 1K 1951 1952 Unadjusted Sea ily adjusted at annual rates lio! 

ing 

rT 11 1\ 111 Iv 


NATIONAL INCOME BY DISTRIBUTIVE SHARES 





Nationai income __.-_- 239, 2 277.6 2 290, 4 70, 6 71.3 72.3 276.1 288, 0 Ons. § 287.7 2 300.9 h 
Compensation of employees 2.9 190. 4 15.9 16. ‘7 7 , : une the 
Wages and salaries { } 181.1 413.5 14 15.4 7.9 . 188 9 last 
Ea i (1. 2 148.7 5 7.6 Y ‘5. % l4 1 155 8 had 
Military --- Sf 2 5 2 | , Lilt 
Government civilian ; X 6. 5 f ; ther 
Supplements to wages and salari: 8 ) . 2 2.4 i ? , j 96 ‘| 
; trib! 
Proprietors’ and rental income ‘ 45. 2 A). ¢ 2 l { ‘ 53. ¢ 0 
Business and professional 23.7 26. 3 27. ¢ 6.8 6.9 6.9 7 d % aec 
Farm........ 15. ¢ 15. 2 5 7 3.8 3. 9 15.4 is : 1s & dust 
Rental income of persons 8. 2 S.9 9. ¢ 2.3 2. 4 2.4 2 8 I 
Corporate profits and inventory valuation adjustment 1.8 41.¢ 240.5 10.0 l 7 10.8 $0 } 78 1415 ] 
Jorporate profits before tax 42.9 239 7 0 » 9 ; 13 ; .aas Sha 
Corporate profits tax liability 8.4 24.2 222. ¢ 5.7 5.5 4 ‘ 24 - 21.2 293 
Corporate profits after tax , 18.7 217.1 f 11 4.1 ‘ S4 ‘ 16. ¢ 17 ' 
Inventory valuation adjustment { 1 8 , ‘ ~s (x 
vyiltat 
Net interest . 6.4 7. ( 1.7 1.7 1.8 1.8 7.1 7.2 reg! 
Addendum: Compensation of general government en 20.9 27.4 0.7 7.6 (iy 7.4 ‘ 1.1 31.3 aver: 
Non! 
GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT OR EXPENDITURE mad 
‘ 
Gross national product____. 284, 2 329, 2 346. 3 83.4 83.3 85.2 94.4 339 342. ¢ 343. 0 360.1 aver 
Personal consumption expenditures { 208. ( 21 0). 5 53. 52.8 59.7 } g 2 | satlo 
Durable goods__. 29. 2 27.1 25.8 5.5 6.4 H.0 7.9 z 24.2 2 but e 
Nondurable goods. - - --- 8 | 119.0 27.4 x og. { 53. . 3 39 121.4 
Services fredeedosse 2.4 07 71.5 17.7 x 7 8 18.2 - , =) 9} 73 As 
Gross private domestic investment 5S. 5 52 | if 10.2 F 14.4 ; 57 3 the | 
New construction } 2 23. § } f 6.1 g 3 share 
Residential nonfarm f 11. 11.1 2.2 2.8 } IL é 
Other 12 24 2.8 { } 122 12 ( tion 
Producers’ durable equipment 24.9 OF 6.4 f ) F 95 ¢ fr 
Change in business inventories, total 27 9 r rom 
Nonfarm only... .. 4 4 9.4 24 2.5 2. & 5 7 tions 
Net foreign investment 2 9 2 5 ‘ , 195] 
Government purchases of goods and serv ‘cr 77.8 18.2 ) . a) In 
Federal . 22. 2 { 14 12.8 ‘ 4 56. comp 
National security Is 7.1 10.2 ll.¢ 2 24 J ‘ ' 4 
National defense 13 7 16. i 11.8 i 12 ‘4 ‘ 16.8 4m 4 tary 
Other national security ‘ ‘ 2.¢ 5 ‘ 2.8 2 were | 
Other 41.2 ; ! { 1' é wen 
Less; Government sales g ‘ ‘ 
State and local 7 1.7 23.4 { } 4 F t 
4 
ur 
DISPOSITION OF PERSONAL INCOME 
ss 
ri' 
Persona! income 226, 3 254, 1 268, 3 64,4 65.9 67.1 70,9 263, 0 64, 4 268, 9 27,0 billior 
) OT) 
Less: Personal tax and nontax payment . 29 { d 7.9 S 6.9 , af increas 
Federal____-- . MH. 1 f 7 6. 2 ; “ ; ‘ 
State and local 1 5 . , chang 
Equals: Disposable personal incom« , 234 24 4 ) 4 " 049 
Less: Personal consumption expenditure { 208 2 A 53.9 9 8 59 7 ‘ , 5 »» count 
Equals: Personal saving 0 7 1s 19 6 { » 5 Tah 
. tWo ve 
RELATION OF GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT, NATIONAI 
INCOME, AND PERSONAL INCOME ings b 
r t ion 
Gross national! product 284, 2 329, 2 346.3 83, 4 83, 3 85, 2 M4. 4 339 12. 343, 0 360, | he > 
earnin 
Less: Capital consumption allowances 24. 2s 6.7 6.9 2 7.4 2 y 2s 29 ; 
Indirect business tax and nontax liability 23 § ; 97.9 6.4 6. 7 69 79 mn ; 97 2 parat! 
Business transfer payments s ; ) ) , 9 ° } y percen 
Statistical discrepancy ’ { ) = —}. 8 7 ¥ | | ! 
Plus: Subsidies less current surplus of government enter} j l ! 0 ( 9 0 in the 
Equals: National income _______ 239, 2 277.6 290, 4 70.6 71.3 72.3 276.1 2R8 | 285. ¢ 287.7 2 300.2 Wit! 
dustr 
Less: Corporate profits and inventory valuat 1djustment 1.8 41. 4 10. ¢ ~ 10.8 ‘ : P ‘5 SUrie 
Contributions for social insurance 6.9 &. 2 . 2.5 2.2 q 1.8 R 4 B ¢ as propor 
Excess of wage accruals over disbursement f l ‘ . ever, f 
Plus: Government transfer payment { 11. il.9 2.9 2.9 ( ; 12.2 group » 
Net interest paid by government { 1.9 f I ‘ 5 = | 
Dividends __- } 9.0 ) 9 | 9 9 2 | ; " ) 9. reflects 
Business transfer payments : ; } 2 2 } 4 nonduy 
Equals: Personal income______. 226, 3 254, 1 268, 3 64,4 65.9 67,1 70,9 263 264.4 268, 9 277.0 Priv. 
Ser ey Teer - part of 
1. Detail will not necessarily add to totals because of rounding 3. Not availat arair { 
2. Since the usual source materials on corporate profits are not yet available for the fourt! 4. Include icorporate inventory valuation adjustr Riinis 
quarter, tentative and preliminary estimates of profits in that period, based upon the past : quarte) 
relationship of corporate profits and inventory valuation adjustment to | te nonfarn Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, OMe Bu i f 
gross national product, are utilized above acturi 
out put 
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reflected the substantial drop in foreign demand in tbe face 
of an unusually large crop—the second highest on record. 
Drought ¢ onditt ms during the year which affected the supply 
of animal feeds were also an important factor. This situa- 
tion anal: some acceleration in livestock marketings, plac- 
ing downward pressure on livestock prices. 


Distributive Shares of National Income 


In substantial degree, the sizable shifts that occurred in 
the distributive share composition of the national income 
last year counterbalanced the equally irregular changes that 
had occurred the Vvear before. Over the two-year period, 
therefore, the general pattern of relative change in the dis- 
tributive gat is evened out very considerably. This 
accords roughly with the finding in connection with the in- 
dustrial shifts and, indeed, was largely a function of them. 


Share movements divergent 


Corporate earnings and farm proprietors’ income, after 
registering incre ases substantially above the private-industry 
average in 1951, showed moderate absolute declines last year. 
Nonfarm proprietors’ income, net interest, and rental income 
made relatively small gains in 1951 but moved well above the 
average in 1952. Fins ally, the advance in employee compen- 
sation in private industry equalled the overall rate in 1951 
but exceeded it last vear. 

As a Spee ses of these offsetting relative movements, 
the percentage increases from 1950 to 1952 in the income 
inating in the private economy—-with the excep- 
tion of farm proprietors’ income, as noted above—ranged 
from 17 to 20% percent. This spread compares with varia- 
tions of 10-11 percentage points in the separate 1950-51 and 
1951—52 relative changes. 

In addition to the rise in private industry, total employee 
compensation reflected sharp advances in Government mili- 
tary and civilian payrolls. As indicated, these advances 
were much smaller last year than in 1951. 


shares orig 


Further rise in private payrolls 
/ : 


Private payrolls in 1952, at $149 billion, were about $8 
billion higher than in 1951. The preponderant share of the 
imrease reflected higher average hourly earnings, with 
changes in employment and in the average workweek ac- 
counting for only a fractional part. 

Table 4 provides a comprehensive summary for the past 
two vears of payrolls, employment, and average annual earn- 
ings by major industrial divisions. A feature of the data is 
the general pervasiveness of the increases in average annual 
earnings per full-time emplovee, together with the com- 
paratively narrow range of variation around the overall 
percent rise Also revealed is the high level of employment 
in the recent period. 

Within the manufacturing division, the durable-goods in- 
dustries continued, as in 1951, to account for a more-than- 
proportionate share of the total payroll expansion. How- 
ever, the differential over the increase in the nondurables 
group was considerably smaller than in the preceding year 
reflecting amony other factors the pickup of activity in the 
nondurable lines in the second half of 1952 

Private payrolls, in general, moved ahead in the latter 
part of last vear. This acceleration stands out prominently 
against the slight increases registered in the preceding several 
quarters. In the main, it can be traced to the heavy manu- 
facturing industries where, following the interruptions to 
output eaused by the lack of steel, there Was a strony come- 
back reflects a in increased employment, higher hourly wage 


Za8h0 


rates, and a step-up in overtime work. This was augmented 
by some pickup in consumer durable and nondurable manu- 
facturing lines that had been lagging. 


Mixed trends in proprietors’ incomes 
prop 


The advance in total proprietors’ and rental income from 
$50%4 billion in 1951 to $52% billion last year encompassed 
sharp divergencies in the movement of major components. 
Earnings of farm proprietors declined moderately, primarily 
because of the fall in farm prices noted earlier. Nonfarm 
business and professional proprietors’ income at $28 billion 
was 5 percent larger than in 1951. Following a moderate 
rise in the first quarter of 1952, the income flow of this group 
was fairly steady until the final quarter, when it moved up 
with the expanded volume of trade. Rental income of per- 
sons, reflecting the steady rise in rental rates throughout the 


Table 4.—Em ployment, Payrolls, and Average Annual Earnings by 
Major Industrial Divisions, 1951 and 1952! 














Numb r of full- 


a “uu ve T s rt j rs 
time — nt Averave annual earning 


WwW age sand 





olneion t salaries per full-time employee 
& Data in Millions of Bay * 
Item thousands dollars Dollars 
—E ——— — - Per- 

7 centage 

} change 

1951 1952 1951 1952 | 1951 1952 | 1951-52 

All industries, total 52,237 52,948 (169,906 181, 270 | 3, 253 3,424 5.3 

Agriculture, forestry, and fish- 

eres 2, 205 2, 141 3, 284 3, 349 i, 489 1, 4 5.0 

Mining 917 72| 3,581 | 3,571 | 3,905] 4,005 4.9 

Contract construction 2, 627 2, 603 9,784 | 10,422 3,724 |) 4,004 7.5 

Manufacturing 16,142 | 16,198 | 58,287 | 61,693 | 3,611 3, 809 5.5 

Wholesale and retail trade 9,214 | 9,344 | 30,021 | 31,795 | 3,258 | 3,403 4.5 
Finance, insurance, and real 

estate 1, 748 1,820 | 6,053 | 6,547 | 3,463) 3,597 3.9 

rransportation 2, 784 2,760 11,259 | 11,605 4,044 4,159 2.8 
Communic ations and public 

utilities 1, 306 1, 346 4,645 5, 008 3, 555 3, 721 4.7 

Services 6, O84 5,963 14,247 | 14,804 2, 342 2, 483 6.0 

Government 4 9, 210 9,901 | 28,747 | 32,392 3, 121 3, 272 4.8 
Addendum: all private indus- 

trie 43,027 43,047 141,159 148, 878 3, 281 3, 458 54 


1. Components will not necessarily 1dd to totals because of rounding. 
», Full-time equivalent employment measures man-years of full-time employment of wage 


and salary earners and its equivale nt in work performed by part-time workers. Full-time 


employment is defined simply in terms of the number of hours which is customary at a par- 
ticular time and place. For a full explanation of the concept, see SURVEY OF CURRENT 
BusINEss, June 1945, pp. 17-18. 

Includes government enterprises and rest of the world. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics. 


year, showed an advance which was of considerably above- 
average proportion, though not large in absolute amount. 


Corporate Profits 


Corporate profits before taxes averaged $39% billion (sea- 
sonally adjusted annual rate) in the first. three quarters of 
1952, as compared with $44 billion in the similar period of 
1951. Necessary data are not yet available for a fourth- 
quarter profits estimate; however, past relationships of 
profits to value of production (see footnote to table 3) 
indicate a substantial recovery in the final quarter of last 
year. The nine months’ comparison shows a decline in 
seasonally adjusted profits before taxes of $4% billion; 
fourth quarter results may lower the year’s decline to ap- 
proximately $3 billion. 

After-tax profits were less by over $2 billion, at annual 
rates, in the January through September period of 1952 than 
in the same months of 1951. Fourth quarter results may 
lower the annual decline to approximately $1 billion. 
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Profit margins lower 


The main factor in lower corporate profits in 1952 as com- 
pared with 1951 was reduced profit margins (profits-to-sales 
ratios). While corporate sales were slightly improved, 
margins fell off substantially. The margin decline may, in 
turn, be traced to the presence of inventory gains and losses 
in reported profits. Inventory losses amounted to about 
$% billion in 1952, as opposed to inventory gains of $1% 
billion in 1951. 

Elimination of these inventory gains and losses provides 
a measure of profits earned in current production (the profits 
component of national income). ‘The relative stability of 
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this measure—corporate rrofits and inventory valuation 
adjustment—may be observed in the accompanying chart 
Profits earned in current production amounted to $40% 


only $1 billion lower than earnings in 1951 
pattern ol! recent 


billion in 1952 

Subsequent discussion of the industrial 
profit changes is based on data for the first three quai 
1951 and 1952. While such comparison largely abstracts 
from the effects of seasonal variation, quarter 
profits recovery was largely concentrated in manufacturing 
Three quarters’ results thus tend to overemphasize the um- 


1951-52 de clin 


portance of manufacturing in the | 


tore of 


Profit changes by industry divergent 


Total profits before taxes unadjust. | for seasonal varia- 
tion) aggregated $29 billion in the first nine months of 1952, 
almost $4 billion below earnings in the similar period of 1951 
Divergent movements characterized the profit experience of 


the broad industry groups, as shown in table 5 Most note- 
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worthy was the experience of the large manufacturing sector 
where profits fell almost $4 billion Profit gains in the 
transportation and communications groups approximately 
offset declines in mining and “all other.” 

The sizable contraction in manufacturing profits (off one- 
fifth) stemmed almost entirely from lower margins, sales 


registering virtually no change. Experience in the mining 


industries, where before-tax profits fell 15 percent, was 
similar 

In the transportation industry, profit expanded 10 percent 
owing to Improved sales and wider mal its The rise Was 
centered in the railroad. si ement of the industry, where 
freight rate increases became effective in the second quarter 


Profits in the communications and other public utilities 
group rose one-sixth from the first nine months of 1951 te 


the same period ol last year The two dominant industries 


in the group—telephone and electric power-—showed profit 
increases of one-eighth and one-fifth, respectivel In the 
telephone indust! the mayor facto n the rise was increased 
sales In el ectric power, ¢ x pant dl sales were bolstered by 
widened profit mareins j 
Profit decline in manufacturing 

Within the manufacturing sector, nearly all the 22 major 
Industry groups reported sizable reductior ts for the 
first nin months of last veal Only two sportation 
equipment and printing and publishing —registered tmprove- 
ment The mpact of th steel sti vas particularly 


evident in the 50 percent drop n protits of tirn n primary 


iron and steel 


In the 1952 period protit margins wer lower in all of 
the manufacturing groups. Inv SSeS place of 


Table 5.—Corporate Profits Before Tax, by Major Industries, 
Quarterly 


I I] l Il! 
All industries, total 11, 862 10, 932 9, 981 10, 09 », 9S ) s 9, 46 
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195] rains undoubtedly were important nm th pattern of 
reduced margins, alt] ough such invento data are not vet 


available on an individual industry ba 


The conventional grouping of manufacturing data by dur- 


able fOOUS and nondurable coods Mdustries does not reveal 


a differential pattern with respect to 1951-52 movements of 
sales, margins, and profits before taxes. ‘This was also true 
of profits and margins in a defense-nondefense classificavon 

There was, however, a distinct 


tendency for defense industries to show better-than-average 
sales performance notwithstanding the widely diy 


peri nce of individual froups making lp this cla 


of manufacturing industries 
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Price Developments in 1952 


Dur vear 1952 was one of expanding output with 
relatively stable prices. Average prices of final products 
2 percent during the year, though prices in 


increased about 2 
the more volatile wholesale markets were lowered—dropping 


3 pereent . 

Prices of farm products moved erratically but generally 
downward; at the year end they were 10 percent lower than at 
the beginning of the year. For 1952 as a whole the index of 
average farm prices, while below the 1951 peak, was about 
equal to the previous high in 1948. The 1952 decline in 
farm prices was accompanied by a drop of nearly 6 percent 
in wholesale Industrial whole- 
sale prices, on the other hand, were relatively stable with 
the total reduction during the year amounting to less than 


prices of processed foods. 
1) percent 
Wholesale Prices declined 


during 1952 although 
prices of important groups 


with all but two 
groups below post- 


Relatively moderate movements also characterized many 
groups and items. However, prices of some important 
industrial commodity groups declined substantially while a 
few others increased moderately. 


Divergent price trends 


Wholesale prices of rubber products, hides, skins and 
leather products, textiles and apparel, and of chemicals 
decreased by at least 5 percent during 1952. In these cases 
increased production and supplies were important factors. 
For example, total domestic production of rubber and imports 
in 1952 was somewhat above 1951; production of shoes was 
higher; and output of chemicals was up moderately. 


and all groups 
above immediate 
pre-Korean levels 


were fairly stable... 


PERCENT CHANGE, 
DEC 195i TO DEC 1952 


Korean peaks... 


PERCENT CHANGE, 
PEAK MONTH TO DEC. 1952 


PERCENT CHANGE, 
2ND QTR. 1950 TO DEC. 1952 
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Prices of a few major groups of items continued upward 
throughout the year although the increments were moderate. 
These movements reflected, in the main, cost increases. In 
the case of steel higher prices were allowed with the increase 
in wage rates. In other cases upward adjustments in ceil- 
ings were granted by the Office of Price Stabilization on the 
basis of regulations allowing relief where costs were rising. 
Wage rates were generally higher in 1952, although the 
increases were smaller than from 1950 to 1951. In durable 
goods manufacturing, for example, gross average hourly 
earnings, excluding overtime (which is roughly a measure of 
basic wage rates), in 1952 were more than 5 percent above 
1951; in nondurable goods manufacturing they averaged 4 
percent higher. 

At the end of 1952 prices of many major groups of items, 
particularly those related directly or indirectly to defense, 
were fairly close to peak levels. A number of important 
groups, however, were substantially below their former 
highs. Prices of all major groups of items were still 
significantly above mid-year 1950, although there was a 
wide dispersion in the relative positions. 

The easing of price pressures during most of 1951 and con- 
tinuing in 1952 mirrored a numbey of basic developments in 
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the economy. As indicated in the previous section, total 
private output increased by 2 percent from 1951 to 1952 with 
the movement being sharply upward in the last quarter of 
the year. This permitted an increased flow of coods to 
markets which was sufficient to meet the demands stemming 
from the major economic Furthermore, these 
demands, while continuing to advance, had become less 
volatile during most of 1952, except for the temporary 
dislocations due to the steel strike : 

With output expanding more rapidly than demand, the 
materials situation had eased perceptibly ior most com- 
modities. | 


sectors. 


Allotments of controlled materials to consuming 
industries were increased and some production and dis- 
tribution controls were removed or relaxed | irthermore, 
as the aftermath of the two buying waves following the 
outbreak of war in Korea, consumer demand for many items 
had eased off in 1951 and much of 1952. This resulted in 
more intensive competition in both retail and wholesale 
markets. The small increase in the consumers’ price index 


was due to the lagging or slower-moving components—rents, 
electricity, and many of the other services. The consumer 
price index in 1952 averaged 113.5 (1947-49= 100 repre- 


senting an increase of about 2 percent over 1951 





Industrial 


Tora industrial production was high throughout 
1952—although retarded at times by major work stoppages. 
For some industries, output tended upward throughout the 
year to new peaks. For a larger group, however, production 
in the first half continued a decline which had begun in 
1951 but subsequently recovered rapidly. December out- 
put in these industries was appreciably above the first 
half rate and in some cases close to earlier highs 

A characteristic of the production pattern in the second 
half was one of increasing uniformity with the output curve 
of most industries moving upward. This pattern contrasts 
with 1951 when most of the nondefense industries were 
moving down or levelling off at reduced rates. 

The rise in total output in the last half of 1952 reflected 
in part the effort on the part of industry to recoup the loss 
in production associated with the steel mill shutdown, and 
to meet the advance in consumer spending. The flow of 
goods to consumers was somewhat higher than in 1951 with 
increases in nondurables offsetting some declines in hard 
goods lines. 

Production of direct defense matériel showed some further 
rise during the year. The rate of increase from quarter to 
quarter was considerably smaller than in 1951 when the 
defense build-up was rapidly accelerating. For the year, 
direct defense production accounted for about 15 percent of 
total industrial production. 

Most materials other than the CMP metals were in 
improved supply relative to demand. Steel supplies were 
influenced by the erratic movement of production. Finished 
steel in the last half of the year was especially stringent and 
restricted the rate of operations in the metal fabricating 
industries during much of this period. ‘Total supplies of 
copper and aluminum increased moderately during the year 


Production 


although with the military take higher the quantity available 


for nondefense production was lowet than im 1951 
Controls relaxed on other materials 


With the supply of most other materials rising and with 
the pressure of requirements lessened for most programs, 
many materials and products originally placed under pro- 
duction, distribution, and inventory controls were freed 
during the year. 


During the year, considerable progress was made in the 
program for expanding the Nation’s basic facilities and this 
was a major factor in the supply of many materials 


creases mM 


were the substantial mn 
in\ chemical 


Espee ially note vorthy 
capacity for producing steel, aluminum, and mi: 
products widely used in defense production, 

Consumption of materials in defense and related industries 
was substantially higher in 1952 than in 1951 \llotments of 
materials for these industries approximate d one-fourth of the 
reduced steel supply, more than two-fifths of the aluminum, 
and nearly one-third of the copper as against onsiderably 
smaller proportions in 1951. 

In 1953, the increase in the military 
significant in copper, though some particu 
based materials will be difficult to secure. 
available for nondefense production for the vear as a whole 
ure expected to be substantially higher on thr basis of pres- 
ently programmed munitions schedules, except for copper. 

Last vear, direct allocations of CMP materials for civilian- 
type products averaged around 50 percent of consumption 
in the pre-Korean base period first half, 
1950 During the year, however, supplemental allotments 
of materials were issued so that output ol many household 


\lore- 
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quarterly average 


durables was above the allocated rate of materials 
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Output of most industries expanded after mid-1952 


Many industries, particularly defense and related, were consistently above the preceding year... 


THOUSAND SHORT TONS 


THOUSAND SHORT TONS MILLION POUNDS 
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over, use of existing inventories, conservation and substitu- lead, and zine was little changed from 1951 to 1952. Overall 


tion of materials, and adjustments in base period for growth 
products also contributed to the higher rate of production. 

Although there was some decline in the overall production 
of raw materials due largely to the loss associated with the 
steel shutdown, total consumption was about as high as in 
1951 as many manufacturers in the metal-working industries 
cut into their stocks of steel to maintain plant operations. 
In some industries, consumption was somewhat lower than 
in 1951 not because of supply limitations but because of a 
slackening in the early part of 1952 in consumer demand for 
specific products. 

Following settlement of the steel dispute late in July, the 
industry recovered rapidly, with output in the October- 
December period reaching a new peak of 28.9 million tons of 
steel ingots and castings, an annual rate of close to 116 
million tons. For the year as a whole, however, production 
aggregated 93.1 million tons, about 11 percent below that of 
1951. 

Supplies of nonferrous metals expanded during the year 
with moderate increases in domestic production and .sub- 
stantially higher imports. Producers generally maintained 
operations close to capacity rates. Reflecting the addition 
of new producing facilities, domestic production of aluminum 
increased more than 10 percent, despite the power loss from 
severe droughts in the Pacific Northwest and the Tennessee 
Valley in most of the latter half of 1952 which cost perhaps 
50,000 tons of output. Domestic mine production of copper, 


supplies increased moderately for copper and zine while lead 
supplies nearly doubled as shipments from foreign markets 
increased more than two-fold. 

Outside the metals group, production of materials kept 
pace with actual demand which in some cases fell below 1951. 
Increased production was reported for such important basic 
materials as crude petroleum, industrial chemicals, and cement 
while decreases were noted for textile fibers, paperboard, and .. 
most building products. 


Strong upswing after midyear 


The strong upswing in manufacturing output which began 
in midsummer continued through the closing months of the 
year with both the durable and nondurable goods partici- 
pating in the advance. For the year as a whole, manufac- 
turing production was a little above 1951. 

The upward movement in the output of transportation 
equipment—largely representing long-term contract work on 
aircraft and ships—and electrical (including radios and tele- 
vision sets) and nonelectrical machinery can be seen in the 
chart. The indexes used in the chart for these industries 
represent activity as measured by the Federal Reserve index 
of industrial production with rough adjustments made to 
eliminate the output of motor vehicles and major household 
equipment lines. 
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The stepped-up output of planes in 1952 boosted the 
number of production workers in aircraft plants to over 
484,000, an increase of more than one-fifth during the year. 
A similar increase in employment occurred in shipbuilding 
and repair yards. 

Output of machinery increased further in 1952. The 
moderate gain as compared with the advance in 1951 reflects 
the smaller year-to-year rise in business outlays for capital 
equipment. The machine tool industry—a key segment in 
the machinery group turning out defense and producers’ 
equipment—expanded its sales by four-fifths. The high 
level of shipments during the year permitted the industry to 
reduce its backlogs from 19 months’ to 10 months’ shipments 
at current rates of delivery. New orders were off more than 
one-third from the very high volume of 1951, reflecting the 
fact that certain Government and business programs were 
reaching a peak. 


Upturn in consumer durable goods output 


Production of consumer durable goods was steady through 
the first half of 1952, dipped in July and August and then 
moved up in the fall months to reach a year-end rate about 
one-third higher than in the first half of 1952. For the year 
as a whole, however, output, as measured by the Federal 
Reserve index for major consumer durable goods, was 12 
percent lower on the average than in 1951 and nearly one- 
third below the peak volume of 1950 

Changes in production of 10 representative 
durable goods from 1951 and from 1950, which was generally 
the postwar peak year in this area, are shown in the accom- 
panying table: 


consumer 


Percent change in production of selected consumer durables 


o 

Passenger cars__- : silica ite 35. 2 19. 1 
Refrigerators, electric- akin 12. 0 12. 4 
Washing machines 26. 2 6. 1 
Vacuum cleaners- 19.5 1. ] 
Freezers, farm and home 8 0 8. 6 
Dryers, clothes 1.2 24. 0 
Air-conditioning units, room 26.5 15.2 
Water heaters, electric — 27.3 14.8 
MM nk ot ; — 33. 4 2i..] 

—18. 3 13. 2 


Television sets____-_-_- 
Restrictions on the use of materials was a contributing 
factor for the drop in passenger cars, whereas a reduction in 
consumer demand was the more important force behind the 
decline in other lines. 
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The automobile industry operated on a restricted basis 
throughout the vear because of NPA limitation orders on 
the use of metals The production performance varied 
somewhat from the quarterly pattern set by NPA but for 
the year as a whole, total assemblies were in line with 
permissible production. 

During the July-September period, when the full effeets 
of the steel shutdown were felt, passenger car complet ons 
totalled 825,000 units. In the fourth quarter, the industry. 
aided by a better supply of steel, rolled out nearly 13 
million units—an annual rate of 5.2 million. This was the 
highest rate since the second quarter of 1951, a period when 
controls on production were not in. effect Last vear’s 
output of motor vehicles totalled 5.5 million, including 4.3 
million passenger cars and 1.2 million trucks. ‘Total pro- 
duction was about 1.2 million under 1951 

In the household appliance group, the production gains 
were in the relatively newer lines, such as freezers, dryers, 
which have shown a strong up- 


and air-conditioning units, 
Increases in output 


ward growth trend in the postwar years 
were also shown for vacuum cleaners and television sets but 
most other lines declined. Output of major appliances near 
the vear end, though up 15 percent from the first quarter, 
was still about one-fifth below earlier peaks. 

lt should be pointed out that many manufacturers of con- 
sumer durable goods are also engaged in the production of 
defense and related products and that therefore civilian goods 
output as measured by the number of automobiles, refriger- 
ators, television sets and other products produced does not 
reflect total activity in these industries Deliveries to the 
Armed Forces have been increasing steadily in the past two 
years and now constitute an Important part ol the total out- 
In the case of the auto industry, 


put of many industries. 
militarv and other rated 


for example, shipments against 
orders in 1952 accounted for roughly one-fifth of total ship- 
sion industry the 


ments and in the cuse of the radio and Lelevi 
proportion Wis substantially higher 
Nondurables also turn up 


final quarter was at 
new peaks while 


Production of nondurable goods in the 


a high rate with some groups attaming 

others recovered sharply from the rates earlier in the year. 

Increases in production over 1951 for the year as a whole 

occurred in clothing, leather and shoes industrial 

chemicals, refined petroleum, and rubber products. In other 
| publishing, 


lines producing finished foods, such as food and 


tobace 7. 


output was general] 


\ stable, 





Agricultural Production and Income 


Farm output reached a new high in 1952, marking the 
second consecutive advance above the production plateau 
maintained from the latter part of the war period through 
1950. Gross farm income was about the same as in 1951, 
and appreciably higher than in any earlier year, but expenses 
of production rose, bringing a moderate decline in net farm 
income, as shown in the accompanying chart. 


The net income of farm proprietors of about $15 billion 
was more than 10 percent below the 1948 peak, Since 
national income has been rising in the past few years the pro- 
portion of farm income to total income has declined sub- 
stantially. In the first few postwar years, farm proprietors’ 
income was somewhat higher than 7 percent of total national 
income, the 1935-39 average proportion, but it has now re 
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ceded to 5 percent. If account is taken of the reduction in 
the number of farms, however, and the increase in total 
United States employment, the farm income position appears 
more favorable. Income per farm operator has risen some- 
what more than national income per employed worker from 
the prewar period, although it is now less favorable than 
during the war and most of the postwar period. 


Decline in prices after midyear 


The year as a whole was one of strong demand for farm 
products though exports were substantially below 1951. 
Increased domestic output in 1952 and a higher volume of 
farm marketings than in 1951 were accompanied by roughly 
proportional declines in average prices received. During 








 @ Gross farm income in 1952 was 
| about the same as in 1951 
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the latter part of 1952, however, a substantial decline oc- 
curred in farm prices. 

The major influences leading to lower farm prices were an 
increase in United States supplies--somewhat greater than 
had been anticipated—-and a curtailment in foreign demand. 
No weakening appeared in the strong tide of consumer de- 
mand for products from the farm. This is particularly true 
of foods, which form the great bulk of the final demand for 
farm products. Retail food store sales advanced in each of 
the first three quarters of 1952, on a seasonally adjusted 
basis, and held steady in the fourth quarter at a rate about 
5 percent higher than a year earlier. There has been some 
increase in the portion of the food dollar absorbed by market- 
ing agencies, however, and a corresponding decline in the 
portion received by farmers. 


Record livestock marketings 


Increases in both crop and livestock production con- 
tributed to the record farm output in 1952. Crop produc- 
tion in the past few years has been considerably higher than 


during the war period. In 1952, it was second only to the 
1948 high and appreciably above that of any other year. 

Livestock output has followed a considerably different 
pattern. It rose to a high point during the war, and then 
declined in the immediate postwar years, reaching a low 
point in 1948. Since that time marketings have expanded 
steadily, and by 1952 exceeded the wartime peak. Cattle 
herds have been built up for several years. Some slackening 
in the expansion of herds in 1952 was accompanied by in- 
creased marketings, and prospects are for another rise in 
1953. 

Meanwhile, hog production which had been expanding for 
a few years prior to 1952 was curtailed during the year. The 
pig crop was 10 percent lower in 1952 than a year earlier and 
the smallest since 1948. Farmers report a further intended 
cut of 13 percent from a year earlier in the number of sows 
to farrow in the spring of 1953. These successive cuts in 
pig production reflect a corn-hog ratio that has been less 
favorable than the long-time average. 

Dairy production in 1952 was about the same as in other 
recent years. In the final quarter of the year, production 
began to exceed the comparable months in 1951, and there 
was some weakening in the strong trend which had prevailed 
in dairy prices. Support purchases of manufactured dairy 
products became important and import restrictions were 
tightened. 

Poultry and egg production rose substantially in 1952. A 
strong secular uptrend brought production to a point twice 
as high as the 1935-39 average. though there was evidence 
at the year-end that there would be a tapering off in egg 
production a few months hence. 


Bumper harvests 

Crop production in 1952 was not only large but larger- 
than-expected as splendid harvesting weather contributed a 
final boost to yields of a number of major crops. The 


Table 6.—Index Numbers of Volume of Production for Sale and 
Home Consumption 


[1947-49 = 100) 


Sa SS 
Item 1945 1946 1947 1948 | 1919 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952! 


Livestock products 


Meat animals sednien 107 105 104 96 ve 100 104 108 
Dairy products 104 103 102 Os 100 100 ug ot) 
Poultry and eggs 106 101 us 96 106 112 120 125 
All livestock 107 104 102 97 101 103 107 110 

Crops 
Food grains 87, 91} 108) 103; &88| 82) 81| 106 
Feed crops 86 101 76 119 106 102 92 wy 
Cotton (lint and seed) 62 60 8&2 104 113 70 106 105 
Truck crops 100 107 Ys 100 101 103 112 108 
Other vegetables 06 112 a4 108 99 100 78 79 
Tobacco bat) 1i4 104 as us 101 115 109 
Fruits and tree nuts a4 110 104 95 100 104 105 100 
Oil-bearing crops 87 83 90 110 100 118 107 104 
Sugar crops Ys 106 113 92 4 117 93 at 
All crops 86 4 4 105 101 4 97 101 
Food production 102 103 102 98 100 101 102 107 
Nonfood production 81 87 M4 110 106 93 103 104 
All commodities 98 100 99 100 101 99 102 106 


1. Prodvuction estimates are based on crop estimates as of December | and estimated mar- 
ketings and home consumption of livestock and livestock products. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


composite vield index was 10 percent higher than the average 
for the past ten years and was exceeded only in 1948. The 
total acreage of crops grown was smaller than in most other 
recent years, though the acreage harvested was greater than 
in the preceding season because of smaller crop losses. 
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There were bumper harvests of the principal crops 
corn, and wheat. In fact, outturns were generally 
most crops. The principal exceptions were some of the crops 
which are widely grown in the drought areas. These include 
such feed crops as grain sorghum, silage and forage. As a 
consequence, despite high national production of grain and 
hay there were shortages of feed over an extensive area which 
led to some accelerated marketing of livestock in the fall of 
the year. 

For the country as a whole, the supply of concentrate feeds 
in the fall of 1952 was about as large as a year earlier, and 
in view of the reduction in hog production, the supply per 
animal unit was a little larger. Thehay supply was 3 percent 
smaller than a year earlier. As the number of cattle con- 
tinued to increase, the supply of hay in relation to the 
livestock to be fed declined below the average for the post- 
war years. Though the hay supply remained adequate on a 
national basis, subnorma! pastures and ranges throughout a 
large area required heavy in-shipments for supplemental 
feeding. 

Food grain production was about one-third higher in 1952 
than in the two preceding years and 6 percent above the 
1947-49 average. ‘The seeding of the winter wheat crop in 
the fall of 1952 for harvest in the summer of 1953 took place 
under drought conditions, and prospects contin ied poor 
during the early winter months 
_ The potato crop was unusually small for the second year 
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in a row, and 16 percent below the 1947-49 average. Markets 
were only scantily supplied through much of the vear and 
prices were abnormally high. At the year-end prices re. 
ceived by farmers for potatoes were higher than in December 
1951, and 16 percent above parity. 

A cotton crop of 15 million bales was harvested in 1952 
about the same as in 1951. ) 


Exports decline as supplies increase 


Agricultural exports in 1952 were valued at $3.4 billion. 
as compared with $4 billion in 1951. During the early 
months of 1952, farm exports ran ahead of a year earlier, but 
declined substantially in the latter part of the year at the 
same time that the principal crops were being harvested and 
beginning to move to market. Prices of a number of prin- 
cipal farm products declined to support levels, and a large 
volume was placed under loan or purchased by the Com. 
modity Credit Corporation. At the vear-end, CCC had 
invested $1.4 billion in support of 1952 crops as compared 
with $835 million for the preceding crop at the same date a 
year earlier. 

Over one-half of this total represented price support for 
wheat. New loans made on cotton and corn were expanding 
at the year-end. In the perishable commodity group, butter 
was being purchased by the CCC for price support at the rate 
of 1 million pounds per day. 





Domestic Trade 


Revau. trade activity in 1952 was characterized by an 
upward trend that increased appreciably in strength at the 
year’s end. This marked a continuation of the improvement 
in sales position which had begun in mid-1951 following a 
downward shift early in that year. In the fourth quarter 
of 1952, sales reached a seasonally adjusted annual rate of 
$170 billion—exceeding by 8 percent the dollar total for the 
corresponding quarter of 1951. 

Total sales of all retail stores for 1952 at $164 billion were 
4 percent larger than the previous year total. Part of this 
represented higher average prices so that the change in 
physical volume was relatively small. Retail sales rose only 
slightly less from 1951 to 1952 than did disposable personal 
income, and again accounted for about 70 percent of con- 
sumers’ after-tax income. 

On the whole, chain store sales advanced slightly more 
from 1951 to 1952 than did those of independent retailers. 
By lines chains increased somewhat their share of total sales 
in the grocery and department store sectors, while the apparel 
chain proportion declined moderately. There were no appre- 
ciable differences between the trends of chain and inde- 
pendent stores in other major kinds of business. 





Largest advance in nondurables 


The retail trade pattern in 1952 varied considerably 
among major groups of retail stores, and more widely in indi- 
vidual commodities. Sales of the nondurable goods group 
rose 5 percent for the year as a whole with its major compo- 
nents recording small upward movements throughout 1952, 
after allowance for seasonal factors. The durable goods total 
which increased slightly from 1951 to 1952, again showed 
substantial fluctuations within the year as they had in the 
preceding year. The swings were partly due to the cessation 
of consumer credit controls in May and, more importantly, 
to the steel shutdown and the resultant decline around mid- 


year in the supply of some major consumer durable goods, 
notably automobiles 


Food store sales continue growth 


Expenditures for food continued the steady advance which 
had characterized the previous year, rising in total about 6 
percent for the year (see upper panel of chart). Food 
prices again averaged higher but the physical volume of 
food moving through retail channels was also up. Food 
stores were one of the few retail groups receiving an increased 
share of the consumer dollar in 1952. 

Sales of most other nondurable foods Froups also showel 
notably 


| { 


moderate increases, In a number of lines of trade, 
general merchandise, apparel, and drug stores, the pick-up 
in the last quarter was above that shown in the earlier quarters, 


Durables recover at year’s end 


Total sales at durable voods Stores did not show the regu 
larity of movement which occurred in the nondurable sector. 
This was importantly influenced by the pattern of sales 
activity exhibited by motor-vehicle dealers as a itomotive 


sales account for about half of all sales of durable goods 
With production of automobiles restricted to some extent 
in 1951 by materials shortages, sales in the automotive 


group had declined steadily from the high point in the first 
quarter of 1951 through early 1952. In the second quarter 
of last Vear, sales increased by almost one-sixth as automo- 
bile production rose and consumer credit controls were 
removed. 

The movement was reversed, however, in the third quar- 
ter as steel shortages led to a decline in automobile output. 
In the fourth quarter, after the resumption of steel produe- 
tion, auto firms went rapidly into full production with the 
result that sales mode their best showing for the year 
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In most other durable-goods categories, after a rise in the 
first quarter, sales were stabilized although some strength 
developed in the late months of the year. Relative to 1951, 
homefurnishings and jewelry stores registered the largest 
sales increases last vear, while hardware was the only major 
trade category to decline. 
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While the effect of the removal of credit controls seemed 
evident in the case of automobiles its impact on other lines 
In department stores, sales of certain 
durables such as television and other major home appliances 
rose appreciably in the second quarter although in the latter 
part of the year they were below vear-ago rates. 

Television sales were influenced also by the removal of 


was less apparent. 


the freeze on transmitting-station construction by the 
Federal Communications Commission which led to the 
actual operation of about 21 new television broadcasting 
Stations during the year. Since the middle of 1952, 165 new 


238.59 
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stations have been authorized, and construction of many of 
them is now under way. 


Wholesale Trade 


Wholesale sales in 1952 were slightly below those of 1951 
in dollars and with wholesale commodity prices lower, the 
physical volume was moderately higher than in the previous 
year. Sales were generally stable during the first eight 
months of 1952, and then showed renewed strength during 
the remainder of last year. In the fourth quarter, sales were 
close to recor] rates. 

The dollar decline in wholesalers’ sales in 1952 was 
entirely attributable to the 5 percent drop in durable goods. 
Sales of most durable goods lines improved during the year 
but few had returned to the very high rates recorded in early 
1951. Every major trade in this group had lower sales in 
1952 than in 1951. By year’s end all except the machinery 
and metals group had moved above year-earlier totals. 

The effect of the steel strike was evident principally in 
lowered sales of automotive products in mid-1952. Sales 
of metals wholesalers were fairly well maintained during this 
period by drawing down warehouse stocks. 

Sales of nondurable goods wholesalers during 1952 were 
slightly higher than in 1951. The year-to-year gain was 
entirely due to sales increases of about 5 percent each in 
foods, drugs and sundries, tobacco, and beers, wines and 
liquors. Apparel and dry goods sales in 1952 were under 
the previous vear, but this decline reflected lower prices. 
Sales of paper products also were off from 1951. 


Table 7.—Sales of Retail Stores by Kinds of Business, 1951-52 


[Millions of dollars] 














1952 quarters seasonally adjusted 
1951 | 1952 ee — 
I II Ill IV 


158,223 163,983 39,581 | 41,186 | 40,549 42,512 


All retail stores '_.......___. 





Durable goods stores! _..___. upwind 54,479 55,164 13,290 14,315 13,203 14, 419 

Automotive group 28,156 28, 30: 6, 546 7, 546 6, 478 7, 783 
Motor vehicle, other automo- 

tive dealers 26,282 26,352 6, 054 7, 060 5. 989 7, 299 

Tire, battery, accessory dealers ? 1,874 1, 951 492 486 488 44 

Furniture and appliance group 8,604 8,938 | 2,200) 2,180) 2,214 2, 326 
Furniture, homefurnishings 

stores 5,095 | 5,273 | 1,200 | 1,204 1, 209 1, 380 

Household appliance, radio 
stores ? 3,509 3,665 910 885 915 oH 


Jewelry stores ? 1, 351 1, 398 353 346 363 353 
Lumber, building, hardware group. 10,208 | 10,158 2, 1 2, 42 2, 0 2, 480 
Lumber, building materials 
dealers 7,470 7, 534 1, 886 1, 898 1, 916 1, 832 
Hardware stores ? 2, 738 2, 624 675 664 644 648 


Nondurable goods stores ! 103,744 108,819 26,290 26,872 27,346 28, 092 


Apparel group 10,209 10,709 2, 530 2, 613 2, 629 2, 848 
Men’s and boys’ wear stores 2, 461 2, 550 596 587 622 702 
Women’s apparel, accessory 

stores 4,049 4,224 1,016 1, 045 1,051 1, 006 
Family and other apparel] 

stores ? 2,015 | 2,225 518 566 537 582 
Shoe stores 1,684 1,710 400 414 419 408 

Drug and proprietary stores 4, 47 4,723 1,175 1, 163 1, 167 1, 212 

Eating and drinking places 12,207 12, 688 3, 133 3, 163 3, 183 3, 203 

Food group ! 37,625 39, 776 9, 604 9,868 10,146 10, 159 
Grocery stores 30,346 32,265 7, 762 8, 005 8, 237 8, 262 

Gasoline service stations 9, 151 9, 959 2, 392 2, 434 2, 520 2, 608 

General] merchandise group 18,202 18,678 4, 465 4, 505 4, O41 4, 880 
Department stores, excl. mail 

order 10,095 10, 262 2, 446 2, 531 2, 551 2, 681 

Mail order (catalog sales 1, 309 1, 343 318 330 339 350 

Variety stores 2,859 2,987 718 750 758 754 
Other general merchandise 

stores 3, a39 4, O86 9R3 QRS gay 1, 004 

Liquor stores 2, 975 3,173 741 Sol 803 813 


1. Sales of other durable goods stores, other food stores, and other nondurable goods stores 
are not shown separately but are included in the totals. : 
2. Estimates for these groups have a significantly higher sampling variability than the 


remaining groups. 
Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics and Bureau of 
the Census. 
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Domestic Business Investment 


IyvestMent during 1952 by private nonagricultural 
business declined about $5 billion from 1951, with moderate 
increases in the acquisition of plant and of equipment only 
partly offsetting a reduction in the rate of inventory accum- 
ulation. Farmers invested less in both inventories and fixed 
assets, the combined reduction amounting to $1 billion, 
while expenditures for residential and institutional con- 
struction were little changed from 1951. 

Movements in investment in 1952 reflected the changing 
requirements of a more advanced defense program, private 
demand which was rising during the year, and the mid-year 
steel stoppage. The net results of these factors can be seen 
in the charts. 

Both trade and manufacturing inventories showed moder 
ate accumulation for the year as a whole. Within the year, 
developments on the supply side, particularly those arising 
from the steel shutdown, obscured the gradual rise in the 
aggregate demand for inventories as requirements for civilian 
holdings rose while the need to add further to stocks to sup- 


port defense production was dwindling. Total inventory 
holdings at the end of 1952 appeared well balanced and about 
in line with the current sales and order position. The rate 


of increase in durable goods inventories in the fourth quarter, 
however, was subject to a temporary special stimulus as an 
aftermath of the steel strike. 

Capital outlays in 1952 reached a new high, although the 
total rise was small in comparison with the sharp advance 
earlier in the post-Korean period. Fourth quarter expendi- 
tures were the largest of the year. Businessmen have indi- 
cated in a special survey that they expect in 1953 to continue 
last year’s rates of plant and equipment investment 

A comparison of fixed investment by industries shows many 
industries with lower outlays in 1952 than in 1951, despite 
the increase in the all-industry total. In recent quarters, 
however, downward movements have been checked or re- 
versed in most of these industries, with transportation as the 
outstanding exception. 


Plant and Equipment Expenditures 


Expansion of productive facilities in 1952 continued at a 
high rate. Business expenditures for new plant and equip- 
ment totaled $27 billion, or 2 percent above 1951. After 
allowance for the moderate rise in capital goods prices, the 
two years were about equal in the physical volume of fixed 
asset acquisition. 

The high point in capital goods expenditures was reached 
in the final quarter of 1952 with a seasonally adjusted annual 
rate of over $28 billion. This compares with almost $27.5 
billion in each of the first two quarters, and less than $26 
billion in the third quarter when installations were delayed 
by the steel strike. 

Government aids through rapid tax amortization and other 
defense programs in 1952 continued to provide a stimulus to 
capital aes demand. The value put in place on projects 


with certificates of necessity was some $3 billion higher than 
in 1951, as compared with less than a billion dollar rise in 


total capital spending, and probably reached its peak in 1952. 

As the vear progressed, however, program increases in non- 
defense sectors became ey ident Thess were associated both 
with an improved consumer market and profits outlook, and 
with an easing, except for the temporary influence of the 
steel shutdowns, in the supply of materials. 


Industrial patterns 


Manufacturing, communications, and electric power were 


the only major industries to increase their rate of capital 


goods investment from 1951 to 1952 Capital outlays by 


Plant and Equipment Expenditures 
» Changes in investment were more selective 
in 1952 than in 195] 


> Communications and manufacturing were the 
major areas of strength 
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the two latter industries each rose about one-sixth while ex- 
penditures by manufacturers were about 12 percent higher 
than a year earlier. Capital outlays by the transportation, 
mining, and commercial industries were moderately reduced. 
(See table s , 


Manufacturing expansion in record volume 


Manufacturers purchased a record $12.5 billion of new pro- 
ductive facilities in 1952, with the durable and nondurable 
goods groups contributing almost equally to the $1.3 billion 
increase from 1951. Within these groups the largest in- 
creases occurred in industries closely related to the defense 
program, while the few declines were in nondefense areas. 

Among producers of hard goods, the 1952 investment of 
$1.7 billion by iron and steel companies was almost 30 per- 
cent higher than in the previous yvear—while the $0.5 billion 
capital expenditure by nonferrous metals companies was up 
by SO percent More moderate relative increases occurred 
in electrical and nonelectrical machinery—S8 and 13 percent, 
and in motor vehicles (10 percent) and non- 
automotive transportation equipment (17 percent - 

The stone, clay and glass and the fabricated metals groups, 
on the other hand, made fixed investments during 1952 about 
one-fifth below 1951 

Nondurable goods manufacturers plant and 
equipment outlays by S600 million in 1952, to a total of 
Petroleum companies in 1952 spent $2.5 
two-fifths of this amount. This was one-half bil- 
more than their expenditures in 1951. Invest- 
ment of $1.5 billion by companies in the chemicals field was 
up one-sixth Rubber companies in 1952 upped 
their capital spending by one-third and beverage firms by 
fourth. Sizable cutbacks from high 1951 rates 
stment were made by textiles and paper com- 
there was a moderate decline in capital outlays 


respective ly 


increased 
$6.6 billior 
billion Ol 
lion dollars 
from 1951 
nearly on 
of fixed inv 
panies, ana 
by food cay 
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Transportation outlays decline 


The railroads and the nonrail transportation group each 
reduced acquisitions of capital facilities by somewhat over 
5 percent from 1951 to 1952. In the latter group sizable 
increases in investment by airlines and transit companies 
were more than offset by lowered expenditures by pipelines, 
trucking and other transport companies. 

The railroads increased their outlays for road betterment 
and additions, but cut back their investment in rolling stock. 
Purchases of locomotives fell about 5 percent from 1951 and 
installations of freight and passenger cars were off by one- 
fifth. Despite the lowered rate of installations, unfilled 
orders for locomotives and freight cars at the end of last year 
were down substantially from the end of 1951. 


Klectric power up, gas utilities down 


Total capital outlays in 1952 by public utilities at $4 billion 
were about $100 million higher than in 1951. Here, an in- 
crease of about $400 million in spending by electric power 
companies was largely offset by declines in capital outlays by 
gas and other utility companies. 

Electric generating capacity in 1952 increased about 6 
million kilowatts, about one million less than in 1951 and 
some 3 million kilowatts less than the 1952 defense goal. 
Failure to meet this goal was in large part traceable to ma- 
terial shortages and deficiencies in heavy power equipment 
delivery. The 1953 program calls for installation of almost 
12 million kilowatts, of which three-fourths is scheduled by 
private power companies. Full realization of this goal, 
however, may again be affected by some continuing material 


short ages. 
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In the mining field, capital outlays made in 1952 by 
petroleum and nonferrous metals extraction companies were 
lower than in 1951, while other mining expenditures were 
little changed. Communications companies increased their 


Table 8.—Expenditures on New Plant and Equipment by U. S. 
Business ! 1951-53 


{Millions of dollars] 





See 
1952 1953 
1951 19522 
Jan. April July- Oct.- Jan 
March June Sept. Dec.2 |March ? 
Manu facturing 11,130 12,452 2,742 3, 264 2,934 3,512 3, 067 
Durable goods industries 5, 168 5, 869 1, 326 1, 506 1, 387 1,649 1,397 
Primary iron and stee 1, 304 1, 681 356 468 386 471 405 
Primary nonferrous 
metals 277 502 109 122 141 131 109 
Fabricated metal pro- 
ducts 421 350 87 SY 80 93 91 
Electrical machinery 
and equipment 359 389 a0 06 92 121 105 
Machinery except ¢ lec- 
trical 675 763 176 189 175 223 200) 
Motor vehicles and 
equipment 73t S10 171 189 205 245 Qa 
Transportation equip- 
ment excluding mo- 
tor vehicles 182 214 Ho 62 39 4s 42 
Stone, clay and glass 
products SSS 203 RS 79 72 Af] @G 
Other durable goods ¢ 826 SH 100 212 196 258 193 
Nondurable goods indus- 
tries 5, 962 6, 583 1, 416 1, 758 1, 546 1, 863 1, 670 
Food and kindred pro- 
fucts 657 634 16 168 144 166 1M 
Beverages 311 381 67 SS gs 127 92 
Textile mill product 695 512 136 135 110 131 103 
Paper and allied pro- 
ducts is 433 ay 108 108 116 1i7 
Chemicals and allied 
products 1, 283 1, O07 325 375 366 441 398 
Petroleum and = coal 
products 2,014 2, 404 492 714 SOT 72 67s 
Kubber products 187 245 55 67 5s 66 iO 
Other nondurable 
goods 5 327 378 6 108 O4 95 M4 
Mining 911 850 208 220 201 221 208 
Railroad 1,474 1, 398 362 381 290 365 322 
Transportation, other than rail 1, 492 1,394 361 378 310 345 320 
Public utilities 3, 855 3, 961 S47 957 97 1, 187 996 
Commercial and other * 7,470 6, 804 1, 708 1,713 1,715 1, 668 1, 607 
Total 26,332 26, 860 6, 228 6, 913 6, 420 7, 298 6, 519 
Seasonally Adjusted at Annua! Rates 
{Billi ms of dollars] 
Manufacturing 12. 04 12. 80 11. 92 13. 40 13. 47 
Mining . 98 87 .79 . 86 . 95 
Railroad 1. 57 1. 48 1.20 1.35 | 1.32 
Transportation, other than rail 1.47 1.35 1. 25 1. 53 | 1. 24 
Public utilities 4.14 3. 99 3. 70 4.00 4.37 
Commercial and other ¢ 7.27 6. 85 6. 87 7.12 7.33 
27. 43 27.37 25.72 28. 27 28. 68 


Total 


1. Data exclude expenditures of agricultural business and outlays charged to current ac- 


count. 


«-- 


cipated capital expenditures as reported by business in November 1952. 


2. Estimates for the fourth quarter 


of 1952 and the first quarter of 1953 are based on anti- 
The seasonally 


adjusted data for these quarters are also adjusted when necessary for systematic tendencies 


in anticipatory data 


3. Data not available separately but are included in totals. 


4. Includes lumber products, furniture and fixtures, 


laneous manufactures 


instruments, ordnance and miscel- 


5. Includes apparel and related products, tobacco, leather and leather products and print- 


ing and publishing. 


6. Includes trade, service, finance, communication and construction. 


Source 
Exchange Commission. 


U. 8. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics, and Securities and 


1952 capital spending to about $1.6 billion, a figure sur- 
All major industries in the commercial 
and other group spent less in 1952 than in the previous year— 
although increased programs were under way in the latter 


passed only in 1948. 


part of last year. 
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Inventory Developments 


The book value of inventories held by manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers at the end of 1952 totaled almost 
$73.5 billion—some $700 million more than at the beginning 
of that year. Replacement costs declined throughout the 
year, so that the increase in physical units was larger than 
that indicated by book values. These inventory movements 
were moderate when contrasted to the previous year when 
the net change in nonfarm inventories amounted to $9.5 
billion while book values rose even more. 

The patterns of inventory changes within the past year, 
however, were similar for manufacturing and trade with both 
groups affected first by the dislocation of supply conditions 
entailed in the steel production stoppages, and reacting later 
in the year to the improvement in consumer demand. 

The interplay of these forces produced, on balance. a 

eriod of slight liquidation of business inventories (particu- 
larly in trade) during the first half of 1952 and accumulation 
of both trade and manufacturing stocks in the second half 


Manufacturers’ inventories continue rise 


As in 1951, the bulk of the business inventory increase 
recorded for 1952 occurred in industrial stocks. Even 
though the building of inventories for defense production 
waned during 1952, at year-end many manufacturing com- 
panies were still adding materials for the fulfillment of de- 
fense contracts. 
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During the first 6 months of the vear book values of manu- 
facturers’ inventories declined by over $100 million. In- 
ventories were drawn down in Juiy, but with resumption of 
steel production rose steadily throughout the remainder of 
the year. The entire $700 million advance during the 
second half reflected a rise in quantity of goods on hand 

Durable voods inventories were generally expanded and 
book values rose in the course of 1952 by >1.2 billion. On the 
other hand, stocks held by nondurable roods pr mducers de- 
clined by S600 million. The difference in behavior Was &sso- 
ciated with the importance of producer and defense, as dis- 
tinguished from consumer directed commodities. The larger 
advances were in such defense-related industries as trans- 
portation equipment, electrical machinery, and primary 
metals together with chemicals, rubber and petroleum, 
The largest reductions in stocks occurred in textiles, apparel, 
and leather with lesser liquidation by furniture manufac- 
turers 


Composition of inventories 


The compositioa of the 1952 inventory increase in terms of 
stages of fabrication evidenced a distinct improvement in 
manufacturers’ inventory position. Whereas finished goods 
inventories accounted for nearly half of the 195] rise, ship- 
ping stocks declined last year. The de« rease centered in 
nondurables;: the agoregate of finished durable roods re- 
mained relatively unchanged over the year. 

There was also a drop in the book value of purchased ma- 
terials and parts, due in part to lower prices but more im- 


Inventory growth during 1952 was moderate 
following the sizable build-up in 1951 


Accumulation of TRADE INVENTORIES was 
resumed late in 1952 in response to 
improved sales and supply conditions... 
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these factors also affected MANUFAC- 
TURERS’ INVENTORIES, but more 

important was the slackening throughout 
1952 in the rate of growth of defense stocks 
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portantly to the cautious buying policies of consumer goods 
producers (whose orders had begun to taper in early 1951) 
and to the progress on defense production. Goods were being 
channeled progressively faster to defense production lines 
after the blueprint and tooling-up period of 1951. 

Thus the rise in goods-in-process inventories was more 
than twice as large as the aggregate book value increase in 
manufacturers’ inventories. Both durable- and non-durable- 
goods producers advanced this type of inventory but the 
increase Was proportionately much larger for the heavy 
industries. 


Stock-sales position 


Manufacturers not only achieved a better balance of stocks 
during 1952 but also improved their inventory-sales position. 


Table 9.—Book Value of Business Inventories 


[Billions of dollars} 


Seasonally adjusted at end of period 


1951 1952 

1 dene Mar June Sept Dec Mar June Sept Dec. » 

Total 62.9 67.8 72.0 73.7 74.1 73.6 72.9 73.4 74.9 

Manufacturing 4.1 4 39. 7 42.1 3.0 43.2 42.0 43.2 43. 6 

wi trac 7 10.3 10.6 10.5 10.3 10.1 9.9 9.9 10.2 

Retail trad 19. 1 21.2 21.7 21.1 20.8 20.3 2.1 2.3 21.1 
I’re 

Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics. 


Stock-sales ratios held relatively firm during the first three 
quarters of the vear and declined slightly in the last 3 
months, in contrast to a consistent rise during 1951. For all 
manufacturers, the ratio at the end of 1952 was 1.8 as com- 
pared with 2.1 at the beginning of the vear. 

Most major industries contributed to this reduction in the 
ratio of inventories to sales. Exceptions were primary 
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metals where sales rose less than inventories, and petroleum 
where both sales and inventories increased at the same rate. 


Retail inventories expand late in 1952 


Retail inventory developments in 1952 were characterized 
by appreciable liquidation during the first half year and 
accumulation in the latter half. Stocks declined $1 billion 
from the first of the year to mid-summer. Additions to 
stocks starting in September offset the earlier decline so that 
for the year as a whole there was a slight increase in book 
values. Retail sales, however, increased more so that stock- 
sales ratios fell from their 1951 high. 

The shift from disinvestment to investment in inventories 
centered generally in durable-goods retail stores and particu- 
larly among motor vehicle dealers. The fall and early 
winter rebuilding of durable-goods stocks, however, did not 
quite equal the liquidation earlier in the year. Non-durable- 
goods retail inventories showed relatively small month-to- 
month fluctuations—from April forward mostly in an up- 
ward direction. Nearly $500 million was added to soft-goods 
stocks during 1952, primarily by apparel and department 


stores. 


Wholesale inventories stable 


Wholesalers held the over-all volume of their stocks on 
hand relatively unchanged from the end of 1951 to the end of 
1952. Liquidation of stocks during the earlier months was 
just about balanced by subsequent accumulation. Book 
values declined almost $400 million in the first 6 months, but 
despite continued declines in prices of materials during the 
second half, book values moved up by $300 million. 

In contrast to the situation at retail, there was little differ- 
ence between durable- and non-durable-goods wholesalers 
with respect to inventory developments during 1952. Here, 
there was an increase in stocks of producers and defense 
supplies and a lowering in consumers’ goods. Stock-sales 
ratios at the close of 1952 were little different from the start 
of the year, but substantially below prewar rates. 





New Construction 


Ti YTAL new construction activity amounted to $32.3 
billion in 1952, up 5 percent from 1951. Since unit construc- 
tion costs were up by more than 4 percent, little increase 
oecurred in the physical volume of work put in place. 

Developments during the year were highlighted by the 
slowing rate of expansion in public defense construction, 
declines in private defense-related industrial construction 
after the first quarter, and increases in residential, com- 
mercial and other less essential projects as larger supplies 
of critical materials became available, against a background 
of generally buoyant demand. 


Materials restrictions progressively eased 


By the latter part of the first quarter of 1952, actual and 
prospective increases in overall production of the basic 
metals, combined with a tapering off of the rise in defense 


and defense-related production, improved the materials 
outlook significantly. Accordingly, the National Production 
Authority approved many new projects in the commercial, 
institutional and public nondefense areas, so that advance 
planning could begin, with increased allotments to follow in 
the third quarter. Self-authorization schedules were en- 
larged as the year progressed. 

As the steel supply became more plentiful by December, 
new orders were issued significantly increasing the amounts 
of steel and copper that could be self-authorized for com- 
mercial and most other types of construction, beginning 
January 1, 1953. The ban on recreatonal projects, in effect 
since October 1950, was lifted, and self-authorization quotas 
set for the first quarter 1953. Similar privileges were’ 
granted for public road and highway construction later, on 
January 21. 

The Director of Defense Mobilization, in his eighth 
quarterly report to the President, looked forward to further 
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relaxation of construction controls during 1953, as increased 
supplies of steel and aluminum for nonmilitary uses ma- 
terialize. 

The Commerce Department’s index of production of 
selected building materials was up 4 percent in the final 
quarter of 1952 compared with a year earlier, although the 
index for the year as a whole was a bit below 1951. Most of 
the gain during the year was due to increased output of iron 
and steel products for construction uses 


Construction costs up moderately 


The 4 percent rise in unit construction costs from 1951 to 
1952 was chiefly due to higher average hourly earnings of 


Total Construction Activity 


rises 6 percent during 1952 with the private 
sector sharing in the gain 
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construction labor, which rose by roughly 6 percent during 
the year. Over the same period, employment eased slightly, 


according to BLS reports covering contract construction, 
while average 
2 percent. 


hours worked per week increased around 


February 1953 


The prices of building materials, the other chief component 
of unit construction cost indexes, were virtually stable during 
1952, and slightly below 1951. Although some types of 
materials, such as building paper and board, and insulation 
materials, showed price increases, most were stable or even 
declined moderately, as in the case of paints and paint 
materials, and hardware. 


Private Construction 


Private outlays for residential building in nonfarm areas 
amounted to more than $11 billion in 1952, up fractionally 
from 1951. Increased outlays for additions and alterations to 
existing structures accounted for the gain, while outlays for 
new permanent During the vear, 
however, residential s ibstantially, 
rising about 11 percent from the fourth quarter 1951 to the 
final quarter of 1952 Even after for price 
increases, the advance was significant 

The rise in AcLIVILS refleeted thi 


units were unchanged 
construction advanced 


adjustme mnt 


venerally up- 
From a 


radual 


ward movement in numbers of new units started 


low point of litthe more than 0.9 million starts in mid-1951, 
seasonally adjusted at an annual rate private starts reached 
1.0 million in the final quarter 1951, and almost 1.2 million 
in the last quarter of 1952 The preliminary 1952 total of 


1,074 thousand private starts exceeded the 020 thousand 
recorded in 195] 

The starts data indicate that 
added to the housing stock during 


nonfarm 
the past 


hew permanent 


units have been 


year or more at a rate considerably in excess of the increase 
in nonfarm households, which amounted to 900,000 units 
during the vear ending last \pril according to Census 
Bureau surveys. As discussed in Markets after the Defense 


Kirpai SiON, the difference Tay be accounted tor Dy replace- 
! I ntory of Vacant 


ment building and/or additions to the Ve 

units Private survevs indicate howevel that vacances 
are still not a deterrent to new building in most urban areas, 
and residen ial rents continued to advances throughout the 
year 

~ The high level of residential building was bolstered in the 
final months of 1952 bv the relaxation in September of 
Regulation X, as required by the 1952 amendments to the 
Defense Production Act Five peres ni do ynpavinents are 
still required on Federal Housing Administration and 


Veterans Administration loans, however, and loan maturit 


provisions are retained. Under the provisior of the 
amended Act, the more stringent controls would be reim- 
nosed if the rate of housing starts remain abovs 2 million 
for three consecutive months 


d VA home 


The volume of FHA home insurance: 


loan guaranty, declined significan FF 4 Ville conven 
tional mortgage ree ordings increased b i more than off- 
setting amount The renewed upward tf ndeney of tong 


term interest rates in the latter part of 1952 led to increasing 
mmunity tor 


RHA 


pressure from various sectors of the financial co 
upward revision of the 4 and 4% percent VA and 
interest rates, 

Around 40 percent of all private starts were still being 
made under the FHA and VA loan programs in the latter 
part of the vear, with increasing applications and appraisal 
requests foreshadowing a continued high volume for the tume 
This has involved increasing support from the 


National \lortgage Association for th VA 


being 


Federal 


loans 


which are selling at a discount in the private secondary 
mortgage market in some areas | 
In the 220) localities now designated is critical defense 


areas, over ¥YS,000 dwelling units had been approved for 
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special FHA mortgage insurance aid by the end of the year 
1952. Of this total, over 42,000 units had been started, 
and almost 25,000 completed, mostly during the vear 1952. 
This program was accelerated by the appropriation of about 
$29 million for community facilities involving close to $13 
million of Federal assistance in loans and grants, as well as 


by supporting operations of FNMA, 


Divergent trends in other private types 


Although industrial construction was up by almost 10 
percent from 1951 to 1952, the trend during 1952 was 
cradually downward. This reflected chiefly the slowing 
rate of expansion of defense production capacity, as discussed 
more fully in the section of business plant and equipment 
outlavs. Publie utility outlays continued up, but at a 
slower rate than in the preceding year. 

On the other hand, whereas commercial construction was 
down by one-fifth from 1951 to 1952, there was a definite 
upswing beginning about mid-year as controls were eased. 
The demand situation was buovant, reflecting deferral of 
projects due to restrictions imposed after Korea, against the 
background of increasing needs as population continued to 
increase at a rapid rate and residential construction § re- 
mained high 

Institutional construction was likewise below the 1951 
total in 1952, but showed a small increase between the 
fourth quarters. The largest gains during the year were 
shown by social and recreational, educational and religious 
construction, with hospital and miscellaneous institutional 
types des lit ing. 

The very sharp increase in nonresidential contract awards 
in the latter part of 1952, as reported bv the Dodge ( ‘orpora- 
tion, coupled with increased allocations of materials and the 
lifting of the prohibition on recreational construction as of 
Jan lary | 1953, underlined the bright prospects for com- 
mercial and institutional construction as the new vear got 
under Way 

Farm construction, on the other hand, declined by around 
H percent from 1951 to 1952. This reflected the decline 
from earlier peaks in the price and income situation of farm- 
ers, aS WE I] as the fact that Inost of the accumulated backlog 
of construction projects appeared to have been exhausted 
by the comparatively large volume of farm building in the 


postwal pel od 


New Public Construction 


More than $10'5 billion of public new construction was 
put in place in 1952, up by one-eighth from the previous 
vear. Although there was a leveling off during the vear, 
this rate in terms of either current or constant dollars was 
the highest on record with the exception of the early Vears 
of World War Il. Further, public construction advanced 
to almost one-third of the total construction activity from 
an average of 25 percent during the period 1946-51. 


Defense construction up sharply 


For the past two vears, public construction directly related 
to the defense effort has been one of the more dynamic 
elements in the rise in total construction activity. Con- 
struction outlays for the military establishment and the 
Atomic Energy Commission amounted to $2.5 billion in 
1952, up by almost $1 billion from the total for the previous 


year. The rate of increase between the fourth quarters of 


1951 and 1952 was much less striking, however 
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Despite the fact that about $4.5 billion of military, naval, 
and atomic energy construction has been put in place in 
the Continental United States during the past two and one- 
half years, a large amount of funds for these purposes still 
remains unspent. Since June 1950, Congress has appro- 
priated more than $10.5 billion for domestic publie defense 
construction. Thus, at the close of 1952, about $5.5 billion 
was available to finance such construction in the future. 


Nondefense activity stable in 1952 


Public new construction for nondefense purposes was put 
in place in 1952 at an annual rate only slightly in excess of 
that for 1951. When adjusted for the rise in construction 
costs which occurred during the year, the 1952 rate was 
virtually unchanged from that for the previous year and 
still below that for the record year 1939. This relative 
stability in nondefense public construction outlays since 1950 
may be traced to a combination of factors including rising 
construction costs, fiscal difficulties of many State and local 
governments, and shortages of specific fabricated metal 
products involving Federal Government regulations. 

Although material shortages exercised a significant restrict- 
ing influence upon nondefense public construction in 1951, this 
factor was of lesser consequence with respect to the level of 
public works activity in 1952. While it is true that some 
delays were experienced due to difficulties in obtaining needed 
metal products, it appears that indicated metal requirements 
for public construction were substantially above NPA 
allotments only for highway, social and recreational facil- 
ities. in the case of highway construction, NPA allotments 
in 1952 amounted to less than two-thirds of the total steel 
requested. Thus, it is likely that outlays for roads and 
streets last year might have been somewhat larger had steel 
supplies been more ample. While shortages of certain steel 
products may temporarily delay particular highway projects, 
material shortages are not expected to be an important 
limiting factor this vear, as recent liberalization of self- 
authorization schedules indicate. 

With respect to particular types of nondefense public 
works, only highway, school, and residential construction 
showed increases In 1952. New highway construction, which 
had been put in place in 1951 at about the same rate as in 
1950, rose by one-eighth last year to $2.7 billion, accounting 
for the bulk of the rise in nondefense public construction 
between 1951 and 1952. It is of interest to note that con- 
struction outlays for toll highway facilities which have been 
increasing sharply in the postwar period, were reduced some- 
what in 1952. That this lull is only temporary is evidenced 
by the sale of more than $700 million of toll road and bridge 
bonds during the past year 

An estimated $1.6 billion for public educational facilities 
were put in-place last year, a record amount even if adjusted 
for price changes. Public elementary school enrollments 
have continued to increase, however, and were especially 
heavy in the fall of 1952. 

As a result of tightened statutory limitations on the start 
of new Federally subsidized dwelling units, public housing 
starts numbered 57,000 in 1952 as compared with more than 
71,000 in the previous year. The 1952 rate of activity in- 
creased one-tenth above that for the previous year, however, 
since there was a large carry-over of work in progress on 1951 
starts and on the 1952 starts which were concentrated in the 
first half of the vear. The reduced number of starts author- 
ized by Congress for fiscal year 1953 will have a more im- 
portant effect upon activity in the current calendar year. 
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International Trade 


For 1952 as a whole the value of United States trade 
with the rest of the world was slightly below the $26 billion 
total of 1951. Exports again amounted to $15 billion while 
imports fell $300 million short of the $11 billion peak reached 
during the previous year. 

During the course of 1952, significant changes developed 
in our export trade, and important though less pronounced 
alterations occurred in the case of imports. American ex- 
porters noted a sharply declining foreign demand for their 


products, which was only in part due to tightened import and 
exchange controls imposed by some countries to prevent fur- 
ther increases in foreign borrowing or to reduce imports In 
line with available dollar incomes. On the other hand. 
domestic importers, that had curtailed their purchases fairly 
early in 1951 as a result of improved supplies and anticipa- 
tion of lower prices, increased their buying of many items 
after prices had become more in line with those of other 
commodities. The total volume of goods imported was 


i The more than seasonal decline in nonmilitary EXPORTS 
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actually as great as in 1951, although declining prices reduced 
the total value. 


Export decline reduced trade surplus 


By far the most notable development in international 
trade of the United States was the decline in exports which 
began in June. As a result the export surplus excluding 
military-aid shipments was reduced to an annual rate of $1.5 
billion in the 6 months ended November as compared to 
$4.5 billion in the previous half-vear (see chart). The total 
trade surplus fell somewhat less sharply as rising shipments 
under the military-aid program offset in part the lower 
exports of other goods. 


Export drop not general 


The large reduction in United States exports during the 
latter half of 1952 did not reflect a general decline in world 
demand for American goods. At least 70 percent of the $3.2 
billion (at an annual rate) drop from the 6-month’s period 
ending in May to the subsequent half-year ending in Novem- 
ber can be accounted for by lower shpments of a few major 
items to a small number of countries. 

Of the declining export commodities, raw cotton was by 
far the most important. In the same manner, no other 
single commodity import fell to as great an extent as raw 
wool. Much of the contraction in trade in both fibers can 
be traced to the lowered activity of the textile industry, 
both here and abroad—particularly in Europe. Weak- 
nesses in export outlets as well as in domestic demands 
depressed the industry in major producing countries. At 
their low point in July 1952 United States exports of textile 
products were only one-half the high rate recorded in March 
195] 

The ability of the textile industry to meet at least part of 
its reduced requirements for raw materials from stocks ac- 
cumulated during the previous year also explains in part the 
sharp reduction during 1952 in exports of raw cotton and 
imports of raw wool. Stocks of cotton in some consuming 
countries had become excessive relative to reduced demands. 
Our inventories of wool, bolstered by heavy post-Korean 
imports, were likewise drawn upon to meet currently lower 
requirements 

As a result of the lower demands, stocks of both cotton and 
wool have aecumulated in several major producing countries. 
Greater production outside the United States has also aug- 
mented world supplies of raw cotton. Lower prices, espe- 
cially for wool, explain in part the large value declines 
pictured in the chart. 

The impressive rise last fall in domestic and foreign textile 
manufacturing should foreshadow at least some improv ement 
in the cotton and wool trades. Other favorable signs are the 
recent recovery in wool prices and the gradual increase In 
exports of textile products during the latter part of 1952. 


Grain and fuel also prominent in export drop 


Reduced shipments of grain, coal, and petroleum products 
accounted for much of the remaining drop in exports. In 
1951 and in the first part of the past vear foreign countries, 
unable to meet increased requirements from domestic sources 
or to obtain even normal imports from certain traditional 
foreign suppliers, made extraordinary purchases in the United 
States. 

The picture changed greatly during 1952. India’s need 
for emergeney grain imports disappeared as domestic pro- 
duction improved and stocks became more ample. Record 
supplies of grain became available for export from Canada; 
and harvests in North Africa and in Western Europe were 
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greater than during the 1951-52 crop year. European 
countries also increased their production of coal and hydro- 
electric power and their use of petroleum. Favored with 
mild weather, they were able to reduce their coal purchases 
here. ‘The large gap in petroleum supplies resulting from 
the loss of Iranian output was filled by expanding refinery 


Declining exports reduce 
trade surplus 
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capacity in Europe and by increasing the flow of crude oil 
in Middle Eastern countries other than Iran. 


Exports to Sterling Area and Europe 


The pronounced rise during 1951 in total nonmilitary ex- 
ports to Continental Europe, particularly to Belgium, France, 
Italy, and Germany, and the subsequent decline in 1952, 
closely paralleled the movement of the four commodities 
discussed above—raw cotton, grains, coal, and petroleum 
products. An even greater rise and fall in purchases of 
sterling area countries, notably the United Kingdom and 
India, can be explained to a large extent by changing de- 
mands for cotton and grain. 


Exchange restrictions lowered exports 


Shipments to the sterling area were further depressed by 
the tighter import and exchange controls imposed in early 
1952. 

United States tobacco exports to the United Kingdom were 
among those most affected by these new controls. Ship- 
ments during the second half of 1952 were only one-fifth as 
large as in the similar period of 1951. However, since much 
of the reduction in foreign buying apparently occurred be- 
cause it was possible to utilize stocks previously imported, 
and since other supplying countries have not increased pro- 
duction to any large extent, tobacco exports may recover 
relatively faster than shipments of other basic agricultural 
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products such as grains and cotton. Export markets for 
some other American goods, particularly in the 
South Africa and Australia, were also adversely affected by 
the tighter import controls. 

Brazil, which had been purchasing goods beyond its ability 
to pay, imposed tighter import restrictions early in 1952 to 
prevent a further accumulation of indebtedness and to begin 
repayment. At their peak in December 1951, exports to 
Brazil, which included some extraordinary grain shipments 
but consisted mainly of automobiles, machinery, chemicals, 
and other manufactured goods amounted to $970 million at 
an annual rate; in October and November 1952, such ship- 
ments had declined to an annual rate of about $300 million. 

Also noteworthy was the drop in sales to Argentina which, 
faced with an adverse balance-of-payments position, had 
tightened its exchange restrictions earlier than Brazil; the 
resulting decline in United States exports had begun in the 
fall of 1951. 


Machinery. steel exports continue high 


Foreign demands for American goods otherwise were 
fairly well maintained throughout the year. Shipments of 
most types of machinery, dollarwise the largest United States 
export item, were even further increased as compared to 1951 
The larger exports represented in part deliveries on orders 
placed during the previous year or earlier. Also, the lag 


between receipts of new orders and deliveries became nar- 
rower as the pressure on (merican producers grew less in- 
tense. 

More than half of the machinery exported during 1952 went 


to Western Hemisphere countries, in most of which America 
companies had undertaken large-scale investment programs 


and local Government and private industries were implement- 
ing other sizeable industrialization and development projects. 
Canada, Venezuela, Mexico, and Cuba stand out as partic- 
ularly large markets. 

A number of countries outside the Western Hemisphere, 


also having embarked on programs for increasing national! 
production, preferred to maintain or increase the ir" imports of 


capital equipment even though in some cases other purchases 
from the United States had to be curtailed. 

Demands for American steel likewise continued high and 
as domestic output increased, were more fully satisfied. Ex 


cept for the period affected by the strike, steel exports moved 


upward during the year. This was in contrast to our own 
reduced need for steel imports from European suppliers, 
particularly Belgium and France. Pu these 
countries started an almost continuous decline as early as the 
middle of 1951, rising in the last part of 1952 a 
as a result of the strike. 


pparent L\ only 


Changes in imports 

The dip in imports which occurred fairly early in 1951 also 
involved large ly a fe Ww commodities originating ina relk Ve ly 
small numbe rr of countries (see chart Some of these coun- 


tries were the same ones which accounted for t] ne in 
United States exports. 
During 1952, dollar earnings of the outer sterling countries 


continued to be lower than during the first half of 1951, even 


though the United States resumed its buying of tin early in 
the year. The decline in wool prices from the abnormal hichs 
of early 1951 was not halted until the middle of 1952 
discussed previously, the volume imported was substantially 
smaller than in the previous vear. Another sharp break in 
prices for natural rubber occurred early 


ana, as 


if} 1952 eflecting 


mainly the increased competition offered by the syntheti 
product and the near attainment of the Government stock 
piling goal. Earnings from cocoa also declined yuver 
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liquidated inventories and reduced purchases because of the 
small crop and resulting high prices. 

The reduction in demand for raw wool lowered Argentine 
and Uruguayan dollar earnings. Brazil likewise received 
fewer dollars in 1951 ow ing to lower shipments of cocoa, hides. 
and oilseeds. However, the decline in imports from Brazil 
was far smaller than the reduction in exports to Brazil. 

These imports and the few others shown separately on the 
chart accounted for nearly 40 percent of total imports during 
the first half of 1951. T he reduced purchases of these items 
since that time ke ‘pt tots al import payime nts below thei ‘uw for- 
mer peak even though imports of ‘other commodities’ as 
well as imports from “other countries” (see chart 
substantially during 1952 


increased 


Fewer adjustments in 1953 foreseen 

Major fluctuations in our international trade, such as those 
Which characterized the past three vears, seem unlikely to 
occur during the year ahead. Basie supply scarcities, which 
explain most of the wide swings in both exports and imports, 
have largely disappeared as a result of increased production 
in the United States and the rest of the world and, in some 
cases, reduced consumption. Expansion In Government and 
private inventories of mi Lnhy commodities has also subsided, 
However, as a result of the continued hi oh demands resulting 
from high production and incomes, prices of most basic items 
moving in world trade have become fairly stable 

With a continuing high rate of domestic business activity 
it appeurs that the demand for most imported 
to be at least as high as it is currently 

sufficient 
the United 


prospect, 
woods will contin 1c 
Hence foreign countries should by able to eart 
dollars to maintain their existing purchases [rom 
States at or near current rates. 


Better balanced trade with most countries 
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An examination of our changed tra 
Various Inajor areas and countries also s ipports the conelu- 
expenditures for American exports have 


sion that foreign 
anid prospective dolla 


become better aligned with current 
incomes. 

In the last 
with this country 


less than $1 billion at an annual rate 


1952 Western Europe’s trade detiecit 
had declined to 
ith nearly 


half of 
excluding military aid 
as comperce \ 


$2.5 billion during the last six months of 195] The outer 
sterling area also improved its financial position, having 
developed a surplus with ot l nited States early in 1952 
Japan’s continued trade deficit was more than offset by 
dollar earnings trom other sources, mainly heavy United 
States military expenditures. 


trading partnet 


‘anada 


‘anada, our lara st 
than in 1951. Exports to ¢ 
elimination of credit 


Commerce with ¢ 
became even more brisk 
mainly as a result of the 
thi high rit of production a d ( 
Imports from Canada, 


increased, 


restrictions and stments 


in that country. vhich had been 


unaffected by the 1951 recession In import buying, continued 
a moderate rise in 1952, re flecting not only the increase in 
newsprint prices, but also greater purchases of metals ind 
some Other Canadian products. The considerably higher 
export surplus with Canada as compares with L951 was 
facilitated by Canada’s greater dollar receipts from trans 
actions with countries other than the United States 

A number of other Western Hemisphere countries were 
also able to increase their dollar earnings during 1952 mainly 
by rreater sales of nonferrous metals Henee, the reductions 
which these countries made in their purchases here were 


their trade with the United States near 


sufficient to brmng 


balance 
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F inancing Business Investment 


Tue past year featured a continued heavy demand for 
long-term funds both by busmess to finance expansion of 
fixed capital and by consumers to finance housing purchases. 
Consumers also sharply expanded short-term borrowing to 
buy automobiles and other durable consumer goods. Busi- 
ness short-term needs for additional working capital funds, 
on the other hand, were considerably reduced from the high 
requirements in 1951. As overall inflationary pressures 
subsided, the direct credit controls introduced earlier in the 
defense build-up were lifted during the year. 

Terms of equity financing improved substantially over the 
year with the vie sh lL on equity securities steadily dropping ats 
a buoy: ant mi arket carried stock prices Lo the highest level 
since 1929. The cost of borrowed long-term funds continued 
relatively low in 1952 with the supply of capital for business 
maintained in generally adequate volume. On the other 


Fixed capital programs expanded 
further in 1952, but inventory — 
needs were reduced... 
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hand, there was a further rise in short-term rates, particularly 
in the latter part of the year as the seasonal upturn of business 
demand for bank loans was superimposed on increased 
consumer borrowing. 

Both business and consumers improved their liquidity 
positions over the year. While additions of liquid resources 
by business concerns were of moderate proportions, individ- 
uals continued to accumulate liquid assets at a pace exceeding 
even the high rate of the preceding year. On balance at 
year-end, the financial positions of both consumers and 
business appeared generally adequate for the maintenance 
of a high rate of business activity. 

It may be noted that for the year as a whole reduced 
business requirements for working capital, more particularly 
inventories, served to offset much of the expansionary pres- 
sure stemming from the government sector of the economy. 
Under the impact of the rise in Federal defense expenditures 
in 1952, a moderate deficit on government income and 
product accounts replaced the substantial surplus of 1951. 

The following discussion reviews the year’s developments 
in financing the capital requirements of corporate business 
and of individuals. 


Financing Corporate Requirements 


The new capital requirements of corporate business in 1952 
amounted to about $31 billion, $9 billion less than the record 
sums required in 1950 and 1951 despite outlays for fixed 
capital which reached a new high in 1952. The major dif- 
ference in the pattern of finance “ial requirements in 1952 as 
compared with the preceding two years was the sharp reduc- 
tion in additions to working capital, with the result that 
these requirements, which accounted for almost one half of 
total needs in 1951, accounted for one quarter of the smaller 
total in 1952 

The book value of corporate inventories in 1952 increased 
less than $1 billion, in contrast to expansions of $8 billion 
and $10 billion respectively in 1950 and 1951 (table 10). 
The small rise for 1952 as a whole reflected renewed accu- 
mulation of corporate inventories in the latter part of the 
year which more than offset mild inventory liquidation in 
the earlier months. While the increase in corporate receiv- 
ables was about the same as in 1951, there was a smaller 
growth in receivables from business offset by a more rapid 
expansion of credit to consumers. Mainly as a result of 
increased consumer borrowing from business, net recety- 
ables (receivables less pavables rose more rapidly in 1952 
than in the previous vear. 


Short-run financing pressure eased 


Reduced working capital requirements were reflected 
the substantially moderated additions to current liabilities. 
The sharp rise in short-term bank loans to business which 
began in mid-1950 and continued with some abatement to 
the later part of 1951 was moderated still more this past 
vear. Corporate bank borrowing underwent a net expan- 
sion of about $1 billion in contrast to a rise of over $4 bil- 
lion in 1951. The 1952 bank-loan expansion was due largely 
to defense-related demand for funds, with little net change 
apparent in other sectors. Partly as a result of this easing 
pressure for short-term funds the voluntary credit restraint 
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program initiated under the authority of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act was suspended in May of last year. 

With book profits down somewhat, Federal tax accruals 
in 1952 actually fell short of tax payments whereas the 
increase in profits tax liabilities in 1951 provided a sizable 
volume of temporary investment funds in that year. 


Long-term financing increased 


In financing higher fixed capital requirements corporations 
placed greater relative emphasis on the capital markets as a 
source of funds in 1952 but continued, as in the past, to 


Table 10.—Sources and Uses of Corporate Funds, 1950-52 ! 


10 
Uses 
Plant and equipment ‘ 16.9 12 9 9 
Increase in current assets—total - 8.1 : 
Inventories (book value) 8 1 
Receivables ______ } { { 
Cash, deposits and U. 8. Government securities 1.9 2.9 2 
Other current assets { f 
Total uses. _______. 40.0 40.3 31.0 
Sources 
Retained profits 3 11 ) 7 | 
Depreciation 7.8 8.8 v 
Net new issues—total________ 7 6.4 8 0 
Stocks... ..... : ie ey 2.8 2. 5 
Sas ‘ 9 5 § 
Increase in other liabilities 18 g 
Mortgage loans 
Bank loans -_.- 1 4.2 
Trade payables 6.7 { 2 & 
Federal income tax liabilities 7.4 f 1.{ 
Other current liabilities 1.5 8 1.8 
Total sources 41,1 40. 0 31.0 
Discrepancy (uses less sources) 1.1 


1. Excluding banks and insurance companies 

2. Preliminary and based on incomplete data. Estimates 
$0.5 billion. 

3. Including depletion. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce based on Securities and Exchange ( si 
and other financial data. 
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depend on internal funds for the major share of financing 
needs. 

With 1952 book profits after taxes reduced about $1% bil- 
lion from 1951 and dividends slightly increased, retained 
earnings of nonfinancial corporations amounted to $7 billion 
in 1952, roughly $2 billion less than in 1951. However 
there was a largely offsetti ng exps insion of de prec lation and 
amortization allowances. with the result that the volume of 
capital expansion financed from internal equity funds——re 
tained earnings and depreciation totaled $17% billion, ap- 
proximately the same as in 1951. 

Almost $8 billion of net new money was raised through 
the issue of bonds and stocks in 1952. This was $1% billion 
more than in 1951 and far above any other year on record 
While net stock financing in 1952 was about the same as in 
1951, amounting to about $2% billion, new money flowing to 
corporations from the sale of bonds rose to $5% billion 
T hroughout most of the postwar 7) riod, pub lic-ut! lity com- 
panies were the dominant users of the new-securities mar- 
kets. Since the start of the present defense build-up, how 
ever, manufacturing corporations have stepped up their 
security sales marked ly. These two industrial groups have 
accounted for by far the preponderant part of total net new 
money—both bonds and stocks—raised in the recent period 

The flotation of this huge volume of new securities was 
achieved on terms about as satisfactory as in the preceding 
year. Long-term interest rates were relatively steady dur- 
ing 1952 and only fractionally higher than in the preceding 
year. The most striking development in finance fae terms 
followed from the continued upward movement of stock 
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With corporate earnings somewhat lower and divi- 
higher, the ratios of average earn- 
were down 15 and 


prices. 
dends only fractionally 
ings and dividends to stock prices in 1952 
10 percent, respectively, from 1951. As may be seen in 
table 11, these measures of the cost of equity financing were 
not only substantially below the postwar peak but compared 
rather favorably with prewar periods of high economie activ- 
itv, with the exception of 1929. Interest costs were, how- 
ever, still substantially below the cost of equity funds and this 
was no doubt an important consideration in the continued 
heavy reliance on debt financing 
Liquidity tends upward 

The overall financial position of corporations at year-end 
appeared to be generally satisfactory. laquidity showed 
some improvement over the year, reversing the tendency 


which had been apparent since 1950. The continued avail- 
ability of a large volume of funds retained from operations 


Table 11.—Relation of Corporate Bond and Stock Yields 





ck 
, 

1) l 1 | Earnines 

yiel price ratio 
Average for period 

at a 10 
ry t é 
HO 4 
G4 12 ¢ 
ie 12.7 
) 94 
1952 7.9 
Source: Bond yields, Moody’s Investors Service: divid lds a price ratio, 
[ S. Department of Commerce, based on Cowles Comt M t snd similar 


data from Moody's published indexes of stock prices, divid 

served to offset the impact of rapid debt expansion on the 
capital structure of corporate industry. While interest pay- 
ments were higher as a result of the increase in debt, their 
charges when measured against the funds available for pay- 
ment were still well below any prewar ration 


Financial Position of Individuals 


With personal income rising somewhat more than expend- 
itures, savings of individuals rose from about $17 billion in 
1951 to $19 billion last vear. In each of the past two vears 
these savings have been predominantly in highly liquid 
form (table 12 Additions to cash and deposits in 1952 
totaled $9, billion $14 billion more than in 1951, and an 
amount far above any previous peacetime year other than 
1946 when consumer spending was still affected by shortages 
of coods 

Net security purchases were likewise made in record 
volume iis about S4 billion, largely corporate bonds and 


stocks. were added to individuals’ holdings Tog ther with 
Increases In equity in private insurance, these three forms of 
liquid savings amounted to over $18 billion in 1952, $2% 


billion more than in 1951, and 75 percent more than the 
volume of such savings in 1950. If account is taken only of 
the most liquid assets-—cash and U. S. Government securi- 
ties individual holdings at the end of the year were well in 
excess of prewar ratios of these assets to income 

As may be seen from table 12 consumers also increased 
their indebtedness very substantially in 1952. The rise in 
short-term borrowing, mainly to finance purchases of durable 
1 sharp contrast to the situation in 
To some extent, 


consumer goods, was 
1951 when little net scpendien took place 
the added borrowing last year, as well as the relative stability 
in 1951 reflected the changed conditions with respect to credit 
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controls. These controls, combined with the let-up in con- standards. By the end of 1952 individuals’ accumulated 
sumer spending following the post-Korean buying waves, liquid resources were still high in historical perspective. 
served to keep credit purchases in check in 1951. Consumer Holdings of cash, deposits and United States securities cur- 
credit Regulation W was, however, lifted early in 1952, and 

the subsequent easing of credit terms facilitated the rapid Table 12.—Increases in Selected Liquid Asset Holdings and 


Indebtedness of Individuals, 1950-52 


[ Billions of dollars] 


credit expansion in the latter part of the year. 








’ . oo > - »¢ 
Consume! debt rises sie aie one 
With housing purchases continuing at near record rates, Selected liquid assets 
consumers again in 1952 added sizably to their long-term en ees cman ae 3 23 
ry . . > ° . ee ies | of o. . 
mortgage debt. Che rise in outstanding indebtedness has Equity in private insurance 3.9 4.2 4.5 
been at a decreasing rate in recent vears due largely to a Total 10.4 15.8 18.4 
] J “e’D: ’ ) LT ad ’ yep ’ , new = =| ———————S>=__—&UV_S=S SB 
steady rise in repayments—an expected development in view Cenmniiiaiaiiiiaas 
of the sharp upward trend of mortgage borrowing over the Short-term 3.2 | . 3.2 
. : 55h, Mortgage 7.0 | 6.4 5.3 
whole postwar period. ete 
While consumer borrowing has been steadily expanded Tote m3) ae as 





over the postwar period, it will be remembered that through a 
Source: Securities and Exchange Commission except for 1952 which was estimated by 


the war perk rd net liquidat ion of debt occurred at a time when U.S. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics. 

consumer incomes and savings were rising sharply. With 

huge wartime accumulations of liquid resources, consumers rently represent over 100 percent of annual consumer ex- 
were in an extremely favorable financial position at the war's penditures compared with a proportion of roughly two-thirds 
end and thus were able to both expand borrowing and reduce in the late twenties. However, the continued rise in debt in 
the acquisition of liquid assets while maintaining debt posi- 1952 appears to have brought consumer debt outstanding to 
tions and liquidity which remained favorable by prewar about the same proportion of income as in the earlier period. 





The Business Population 


a 
[ Hi Nation’s business population increased moderately The industrial changes within the business population 

in 1952, continuing the rise which has characterized every in 1952 were similar to those in 1951 except for manufacturing 

postwar year except 1949. Since the wartime low in 1944, — as a whole. Here there was a slight loss in the number of 

the business population has grown by 1 million and concerns last year following a slight gain in 1951. The 

currently comprises over 4 million concerns. relative changes since 1950 are shown by major industry 
The overall rise has not been large since the Korean division in the top section of the chart. 


invasion, and has not kept pace with the expansion in total 
business volume as it did in earlier postwar years. This is Construction and transportation continue up 
not surprising in view of the shifts in use of resources and 


manpower that have been necessary in the defense expansion During 1952, contract construction and transportation 
period, account for practically the entire increase in the business 
The impact of post-Korean developments can also be population. The persistent and strong demand for con- 
seen in the changing industrial distribution of concerns. struction was reflected in a 6 percent increase over the 
Most notable were the increases in such defense-related previous vear in the average number of construction firms. 
industries as durable goods manufacturing, transportation Transportation followed with a gain of 5 percent, mostly 
and construction. Some reductions, on the other hand, increases in small trucking and warehousing concerns. 
occurred in retail trade and in nondurable goods manu- Contract construction— perhaps the most volatile of the 
facturing (see table 13). major industry divisions—now contains nearly twice as 


Table 13.—Annual Average Number of Firms in Operation, and Percent Change, by Major Industry Divisions, Selected Years 1940-52 


Average Number of Firms in Operation (thousands) Percent Change 
194 194s 194y 1950 1951 1952 1940-52 1943-52 1948-49 1949-0 1950-51 1971-52 

All industries 3,382.8 3,045.1 3,990.7 3,964.8 3,980.4 4008.9 4,043.5 19.5 32.8 —0.6 0.4 0.7 | 0.9 
Mining ; 32.3 5.2 34.6 34.2 4.2 24.4 7.8 6 1.7 1.2 0) 6 
Contract t 199.2 157. 5 421.0 335.0 358. 0 375.4 306. 3 oR. 9 151. ¢ 14 6.9 4.9 | . 6 
Manufacturing 21;, 7 728 8 120 312.0 303. 0 105.9 304.1 34.1 7.3 ; -29 1.0 —.6§ 

Durat Sth. 07.5 1M. 4 145.8 142. 1 1M. 4 LM. 5 79.7 8. 5 4.8 —2.5 5.8 2.7 

Nondurable 140.7 141.3 173.2 166, 2 160.9 155. 5 149.6 6.3 5.9 ~4 0 —3 2 —3 4 —3.8 
Transpor tior t tior and ther publ 

Utilitie 148.0 121.0 188.3 189.3 194.2 204.4 214.7 45.1 77.4 5 2.6 5.3 | 5.0 
Wholesale trad 146.8 141.5 202.7 203. 0 204. 0 207.1 210.9 43.7 49.0 1 5 1.5 1.8 
Re 1. 506.0 1. 400.3 1, 700. ¢ 1, 693. 2 1, 685. 2 1, 672.3 1, 662. 9 42 18.8 —1.0 —.§ —.8 —.§ 
Finances 3 wu. 2 46.8 344 M7 2 352. 1 457.0 15.0 Ik. 5 —.6 7 1.4 1.4 
Service industri 718.3 652. 5 857.4 853.0 84. 5 S57 R63 20.2 32.3 —,5 _ 4 7 


1, Preliminary Note: Data may not necessarily add to total due to rounding. Source: U, 8. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economies, 
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The BUSINESS POPULATION 


has shown little change in Korean period 


Since 1950 the strength in construction and 
transportation has balanced losses in retail trade 
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while gains in the South have off-set 
minor losses in the West 
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many firms as in 1940 and more than 2% times as many as 
in 1943. 

The total number of manufacturers is currently about the 
same as in mid-1950. The rise in the durable-goods sector 
has been largely offset by a reduction in the number of 
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producers of nondurable coods. Manufacturing was the 
only major industry division in which the number of operating 
firms increased during World War II as a result of sharp 
increases among durable-goods producers The manufae- 
turing population reached a postwar peak in 1947 —about 
1 year earlier than the other major industry divisions and 
declined until 1950 

In 1952, as in the previ us Vear, moderate increases in 
Wholesale trade, finance and service firms have balanced a 
small relative decrease in the number of retail businesses. 


Recent regional shifts 

As the lower section of the chart shows, all regions of the 
United States with the exception of the Far West and North- 
west shared in the post-Korean rise of about 50,000 firms 
The small decline in the business population in the Far West 
followed a period of rapid growth, from the low during 
World War I] to 1948, in which this re sateye led the national 
advance of almost 1 million firms. 

The Southeast and Southwest have continued a_better- 
When the present  busi- 
inber of firms in 


than-average growth since 1944 
ness population is compared with the 


operation in 1944, these two regions show the greatest 
Creu Lis with the Kar West appearing in third place Toa 
large extent the more favorable showing im the Southern 
areas in the past 2 vears is attributable to growth in 
retail trade —in contrast to the decline in the number of thes 
firms in all othe: revions except the \I ddle Ea 

Among the major industry divisions, 01 lanufacturing 
shows a pattern of recent regional chan lifferent 
from that depi ted in the chart for a MiUStrh combined 
Manufacturing firms in the Far West iner d more than 
in any other region 7 percent New Er rland una thi 
Southeast followed with 5 percent each rhe number of 


manufacturers declined moderately tn all other regions except 


the \iddle Kast where the numbet renamed ube hanged. 


Business turnover 


In 1952 the number of new busines Cs established was 


about 5 percent greater than in the previou business 
discontinuances were } perce nt | Wel ine hye re Wis prac- 
ti ally ho change IT) the number or rate at whi h firms in 


ope ration change d hands 


\lore new firms were formed in 1952 than in any Vear 


since 1947. New firm formation reached a peak in the 
reconversion veal of 1946 when more than 600,000 new 
concerns entered the business population The trend In 


ntil 1949, after 
which each year has seen some increase in the number of 
newly established concerns. However, about one-third fewer 
firms were formed in 1952 than in the record vear of 1946 
The number of discontinued busine sses has varied only 
moderately each year since 1948 when the readjustment of 
the business population from the dislocations of World 
War II had been virtually completed About 350,000 
concerns discontinued operations during 1952, while owner- 
ship of about 400,000 other firms changed hands 


n umber of new s) Isinesses Wis downward 





Employment and Labor Conditions 


Continvep expansion of output and further growth 
of half a million in the average size of the armed forces resulted 
in a rise in total employment and a reduction of unemploy- 
ment in 1952. Civilian employment averaged 61.3 millions 
The increase of 0.3 million from the 1951 average was covered 


by the decrease of 0.2 million in unemployment and the 0.1 
million expansion in the civilian labor force 

Unemployment averaged 2.7 percent of the civilian labor 
force. Except for the height of wartime activity both abso- 
lutely and relatively fewer persons were out of work and 
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looking for a job than in any year since compilation of these 
data began in 1940. 


Change from 
1952 average 19a1 


Civilian noninstitutional population: thousands 
14 vears of age and over 109, 676 700 
Not in labor force 46, 710 618 
Civilian labor force, total 62, 966 82 
Ure mploved 1. 673 206 
| mploved 61, 203 288 
Agriculture 6, 805 249 
Nonagriculture 54, 488 537 


The portion of the civilian noninstitutional population of 
working age in the labor force averaged 57.4 percent during 
the year, down 0.3 percent from the 1950 and 1951 figures. 
This is a high rate of labor force participation although below 
that in vears of full war activity. Most of the 700,000 
increase two-thirds of them women—during the year in 
the civilian population of working age did not, however, 
enter the labor foree. Instead larger proportions of young 
civilians, both men and women remained in school in 1952 
as compared to 1951, relatively more young women turned 
«© keeping house and somewhat larger proportions of older 
persons espa inlly Thien, re tired 


Shift in employment pattern 


Some of the employment pattern shifts im 1952 represented 
d en of long range trends. Most basic of these is 
the gradual shift of manpower out of raw material producing 
industries mto commodity fabrication and distribution. As 
already shown, agricultural employment declined one quarter 
million or about 3.5 perce nt from 1951 in continuation of the 
hed trend based on the ri apid growth of produc- 
tivity on the farms. Among major nonagricultural indus- 
tries the largest decline occurred in those producing raw 
minerals where productivity has also made especially rapid 
strides Here employment dropped 5 percent from 1951 
to a level more than one-tenth below the postwal peak 
reached in 1948 


well-establis 


I / eat 

Pe h 

Salary and wage workers Thousane f 4 
All nonagricultural industries —_.__._._.-..--.. 46, 865 1. 00 
\Manufact 15, (S85 33 
Mining 875 39 
( ontrac 2. 546 ut) 
lransporta and public utilities 4, 16S . 58 
Prad 9.943 1. 42 
Finance 1, O61 4.14 
Service 1. 761 O4 
Government ur 6, 628 3. 72 


Construction was the only other nonagricultural industry 
group to experience lower employment. Manufacturing 
employment, retarded at mid-vear by labor-management 
disputes, registered only a nominal increase for the vear as a 
Whole but in December was three quarters of a million above 
December 1951. The largest relative employment gains 
occurred in the finance group which includes banking and 
investment, and in government with Federal employment 
up 6.3 percent, chiefly in defense agencies, and State and 
local mp lovees up 2.0 percent. 

Total employment of production workers in manufactur- 
ing was virtualty unchanged, on a monthly-average basis, 
but there were important shifts among manufacturing indus- 
tries as adjustments were made to the changing pattern of 
demand including the continued rise in defense production 
and the accelerated buying of consumer goods. These 
changes were reflected in shifts both in employment and in 
length of the workweek and, of course, in total man-hours 
worked (see table 

The two groups of industries that stood out above the 
all-industry average with respect toman-hour expansion were 


those primarily engaged in defense production, such as 
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ordnance and transportation equipment other than auto- 
mobiles, and the consumer goods industries, such as textiles 
and apparel, which had experienced a fall in demand in 1951. 
Since the workweek in the former industries in 1951 was 
already longer than the average for all manufacturing, the 
expansion came entirely from the employment of additional 
workers—59 percent more in the former industry and 29 
percent more in the latter. 

Expansion of work in the reviving consumer soft goods in- 
dustries, by contrast, was effected largely by the lengthening 
of the workweek which had been sharply reduced in the 
period of falling sales from second quarter 1951 through 
first quarter 1952. The workweek in the textiles, apparel, 
and leather industry groups lengthened by 2 hours or more 
between the final quarters of 1951 and 1952, or about 6 per- 


Labor Force Developments 
Followed Clear Cut Trends 


MILLIONS OF PERSONS 
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U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE OFFICE OF BUSINESS ECONOMICS 63-10 
cent, compared to the all-manufacturing average workweek 
extension of 2 percent. Even with these additional hours, 
however, the workweek in consumer soft goods lines at the 
year end averaged considerably less than in the durable goods 
industries—the differential remaining larger than is usual 
for vears of high activity. 


Factory pay up substantially 


Continuing the upward trend, the average hourly earnings 
of factory workers rose 5.7 percent between the fourth 
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quarters of 1951 and 1952. This was a smaller gain than 
those recorded in either 1950 or 1951 but in view of the 


Table 14.—Changes in Average Hourly Earnings of Manufacturing 
Production Workers, Between Fourth Quarters of 1949 and 1952, 
by Industry Groups 





ltolV 1952 


\ 


LV 1950 tolV 1951 


re 1V 1949tolV 1950 


’ 1949 


IV 
} 

\ 
) 
LV 


Petroleum and coal products. $1. 803 $0. | $0. 113 { 2 

Automobiles. - - 1. 606 15 72|*2. 1 

Printing and publishing 1. 840 068 114| 2.1 

Primary metal industries 1.5 1 

Transportation equipment except 
automobiles. _. 

Machinery except electrical __ -- 539 l 125 1}; 2 


608 ORS 1290 


Rubber products baie 1. 509 104 125 867; 23.7 8 
Ordnance and accessories I | 
Fabricated metal products { 
Instruments and related products 414 
Electrical machinery and equipment 1.438 
Chemicals and allied products 1. 432 
All manufactures.________ 1.397, .122 .107| .092 1.718 23.0 9.1 1,3 
Stone, clay, and glass products } 2 
Paper and allied products l 

Food and kindred products ' RS 
Lumber and wood products except 

furniture 
Miscellaneous manufactures 1. 26 


Furniture and fixtures 2 
Textile mill products 1.19 11 29 
Leather and leather products I a7 50 
Apparel and other finished textik 

products _ - 
Tobacco manufactures - - - O08 


U. 8. Departr 


*December estimated. Source 


Table 15.—Production Workers in Manufacturing: 
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1952 employment 


Ordnance and accessories 

Transportation equipment, except 
automobiles 

Leather and leather products 

Automobiles 

Miscellaneous manufacturing indus 
tries 

Apparel and other finished textile 
products 

Electrical machinery 

Instruments and related products 

Furniture and fixtures 

Textile mill products 

Fabricated metal products 


All durable goods 

Paper and allied products 

All manufactures 12, 
Rubber products 

All nondurable goods , 5 


Petroleum and coal products 
Printing and publishing 2 
Primary metal industries 
Tobacco manufactures } 2 
Stone, clay and glass products 5! XQ 
Chemicals and allied products 
Food and kindred products i 2 
Machinery, except electrical 1,2 & 
Lumber and wood products, except 
furniture 


*December estimated. Source: U. 8. Department 
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virtual stabilization during the vear of average prices paid by 
consumers for foods and services, it represents d the largest 
annual advance in real earnings (i. e., adjusted for changes in 
consumers’ prices but not for higher direct taxes) since 1949, 
During the three years from the closing quarter of 1949 to 
the final quarter of last year, real hourly earnings of manu- 
facturing production workers rose successively 4.1, 0.5, and 
4.3 percent per year for a total of 9 percent. 

Reflecting in part the varving intensities of demand for 
the products of the different industries, 1952 increases in 
average hourly earnings, upon the basis of final quarter com- 
parisons, varied widely among industries. Gains were more 
than 17 cents an hour in the primary metal and automobile 
industries while at the other end of the scale workers in the 
apparel group received 1.3 cents more an hour and textile 
workers got an additional 3.1 cents The rise in this period 
for all manufacturing averaged 9.2 cents per hour. Pay in- 
creases in all major industry groups except apparel exceeded 
the 1.3 percent rise in consumer prices 

The lengthening of the workweek during the vear led to 
rtime included in 
Hence the 
pay increase between the closing quart rs of 1951 and 1952 


some increase in the premium pay for oy 
the uverage hourly earnings of factor V worners 


of 9 cents an hour was composed of approximately S cents 


increase In straight time and 1 cent of additional overtime. 


Labor dispute losses large 


Work stoppages in 1952 resulted in the direct loss of an 
estimated 55 million man-davys, a total s irpassed only once 
in the 26 vears that these figures have been compiled in 
1946 when 116 million man-days were lost The last pre- 
vious vear of large time losses was 1949 with 50 million man- 


davs of work stoppage. 


Employment and Hours Worked Per Week 


Hours worked per week in 1952 Total man-hours worked per week in 1952 
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Monthly BUSINESS STATISTICS 





mm 
l HE STATISTICS here are a continuation of the data published in Bustness Statistics, the 1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey 


or CurrENT Business. That volume (price $1.50) contains monthly data for the years 1947 to 1950, and monthly averages for earlier years 
back to 1935 insofar as available; it also provides a description of each series and references to sources of monthly figures prior to 1947. Series 
added or revised since publication of the 1951 Supplement are indicated by an asterisk (*) and a dagger (t+), respectively, the accompanying foot- 
note indicat where historical data and a descriptive note may be found. The terms “unadjusted” and “adjusted” used to designate index 
numbers and dollar values refer to adjustment of monthly figures for seasonal variation. 


Statistics originating in Government agencies are not copyrighted and may be reprinted freely. Data from private sources are pro- 


vided through the courtesy of the compilers, and are subject to their copyrights. 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1951 1952 ese : 
1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the ove = = 5 | Ss a 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey ay January i pres : March April May June | July August | ™* ys | October ay ——_ 
GENERAL BUSINESS INDICATORS 

NATIONAL INCOME AND PRODUCTt ! | 

Seasor irterly totals at annual rates | | 

\ bil. of dol 285. 6 288. 0 r 285.6 & 4 ae » 300.2 
Cor t ployees, total do 183.4 186. 5 186. 9 190. 3 . 197.9 
W ries, total do 174 177.4 177.8 _ 4 free 188. 2 
Pr t do 143.5 145.8 145. 6 148.3 ° 155.3 
\ ' do 06 00 Ste Hebbinses oolicanedbaniiinessellaae 
( ft do 2.9 el. 8 | ee ren bey pete ~ <5: 
1 salaric do 9.1 9. { 9.2 Le ‘lesstiobssen 9.6 
I total’ d 43. 1 62.1 51.9 52. § 53.6 
} do 2 27.3 27. 6 sy, as 28.2 
} do 15.4 14.8 15.2 15.5 
| ad 4 4 9. 5 7) 10.0 
( suatl ud 
t of dol 42 42.7 39. 9 37.8 ° 41.5 
( il do 42.7 38. 2 37.2 ° 40.3 
( do 22. 2 24.3 21.8 21.2 » 23.0 
( do r 18.4 16.4 1 9 ae ®17.3 
I do —.1 1.7 6 1.2 
N do 6. ¢ 6.7 6.9 7.1 7.2 
G ac 7 7 42.6 r 343.0 ABE 360.1 
] total do 2 213. 2 214.9 215.0 oe 222. 0 
do 2 25. 2 26.4 4 ee 27.3 
do 118.0 117.8 i ee 121.4 
do ( 70.0 70.8 3 ) =e 73.3 
( t do ) v0 49.3 ke fy 57.3 
do 22. 4 23.7 23. 6 Ss Pee 23. 7 
| do 24. 7 25.7 25.7 25.0 25.6 
( do s 6 se 3.7 8.1 
» do 2. ( 2.2 4] r—l.¢ a 
{ eer 
, nt) nf ~ 74.4 78.0 77.9 80.6 
Fe t i 2 54.9 54.8 56. 6 
16.4 0) 49. ¢ 50. 4 
23.2 23. 0 23.1 24.0 
I 1 M2. { 263.0 4. 4 268. 9 277.0 
Le | ntax payments...do ‘ ; 3. ¢ * 34.1 34.6 
} I) rsol rm do 231 * 229. § r 230.8 ° 234.8 |. 242. 5 
} § i 2 16.3 15.9 PG lnacouwodas 20. 5 
PERSONAL INCOME, BY SOURCEt 
Tot bil. of dol { } 22 24. 5 266. 7 269. ¢ 273.8 276.1 275.8 279. 2 
Wa il . 7 176.7 177.9 179 182 i85. 3 187. 5 189. 4 
( s fe 7 76.9 76.7 77.2 78.7 81.6 82.9 4.7 
‘ | 7.0 47. 47.7 is. 5 19.4 40 49.9 49.9 
s ‘ u ‘ 21. 2 1 2! 21.¢ 21.5 21.8 
( ( . 8 1.8 2. 2 2 f 2.9 32.8 32.9 33.0 
u total 172 ¢ 173.1 ) 173. 4 174. ¢ 175.8 173.9 179.0 181.9 184.0 185. 8 
Ot 1 4 ‘ 1.4 1.4 ‘ i 5 4 4.6 4.6 
Pr 53. 4 7 1.2 51.7 2.8 2.2 8 3.4 53. 5 54.5 
| 9 0. J Q 21.1 I 21. 5 21.4 21.3 21.4 21.4 21.3 1.2 
ra 12 12.8 12.4 2.4 12 12. ¢ 12.5 12.4 13. 1 12.9 13.0 13.3 
Less px 7 4 
, f dol 4 ) g ~ ‘ ( 8 qa 3.7 3. 7 3.8 3.7 3.8 
Total 1 d 24 241.7 13.4 242.7 242.9 44.9 45.9 | 243.4 249. 4 253. 0 255. 4 255. 7 258. 0 
NEW PLA AND EQUIPMENT 
EX ENDITU RES! 

Al) 1. of dol ‘ 6, 228 6,913 6, 420 17, 208 
M do 2, 742 "4 2, U34 . 3, 512 
M ” do ‘4 OS 7x) mt 221 
I do 2 Sl] 200 1 365 
Tra rail do 4 l s 310 . 1345 
Pu t do 1,11 s 957 970 1], 187 
( 1o 1.049 1, 708 1,713 1,71 11, 668 

r Re Est ites for October-December based o1 nticipated ¢ apit al exyx nditures of business 
t Re | te f national income and product and quarterly di ithly estimates of personal income have been revised beginning 1949; see pp. 29-31 of the July 

1952 Survey for t t , ‘Includes inventory valuation adjustment t sales are not deducted. § Personal i is excess of disposable income over personal consump- 

tion ext ‘ ponent of gross nat il product above ta through 1951 represe nt employee contributions ¢ nly thereafter, personal contributions of self-employed 

persons are tRevised beginning 1939. For revised annual] data i 1939-51 and for quarterly data beginning 1947, see PE », 2 and 21 of the August 1952 SURVEY. 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 
1950 and ete ge notes are shown in the 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey 








FARM INCOME AND MARKETINGS! 





Cash receipts from farming, including Governmer 
payments, total___- l. of d 
Farm marketings and CCC loans, total ie 
oo are a d 
Livestock and products, total j 
Dairy products...- a 
Meat animals.-_-_--...-- 
Poultry and eggs._____- 
Indexes of cash receipts from marketings a 
loans, unadjusted: 
All commodities... .....-- 19 


Indexes of volume of farm marketings, ur 

All commodities. __-__-- ' 1935-39 = 100 
a lo 
Livestock and products -- do 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
Federal Peserve Index 


Unadjusted, combined index 1935~39= 100 


7 
do 


Manufactures______-_- 
Durable manufactures d 

Iron and steel _- 

Lumber and products--.. 
Furniture... _- 
Lumber.......-.-- a 

Machinery..--- do 

Nonferrous metals and products do 
Fabricating - - 

Smelting and refining _. 


Stone, clay, and glass products do 
Cement... .-_--- lo 
Clay products 
Glass containers 

Transportation equipment 
Automobiles (incl. parts) 


Nondurable manufactures 
Alcoholic beverages 
Chemical products 

Industrical chemicals 
Leather and products 

Leather tanning 

Shoes _. 
Manufactured food products 

Dairy products 

Meat packing 

Processed fruits and vegetab! 


Paper and products 
Paper and pulp 
Petroleum and coal products 
Coke 
Gasoline ____- 
Printing and publishing 
Rubber products 
Textiles and products 
Cotton consumption 
Rayon deliveries 
Wool textiles 
Tobacco products 


Minerals... 
ee ‘ 
Anthracite ae 
Bituminous coal. _ . 
Crude petroleum... 
Metals__..__- Sa 


Adjusted, combined indexc’. _-- 





Manufactures 


Durable manufactures 

Lumber and products 
Lumber ; , 

Nonferrous metals 
Smelting and refining 

Stone, clay, and glass products 
Cement 
Clay products 
Glass containers 


Nondurable manufactures 
Alcoholic beverages. . 
Chemical products 
Leather and products 

Leather tanning 
Manufactured food products 

Dairy products.-_- 

Meat packing... 

Processed fruits and vegetabl 


® Revised. » Preliminary 

tRevisions for January 1950-July 1951 ba 
tion, and prices, are shown on p. 23 of the December 

o' Seasonal factors for a number of indu es ¥ 
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GENERAL BUSINESS INDICATORS—Continued 
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Unless otherwise stated, matietion throng 1951 ee __'1982 ne 
1950 and des« riptive notes are shown in the Decem- Febru- | > Septem- Novem- | Decem- ; 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey her January | ary | March April May June July August ce October ber ber 
GENERAL BUSINESS INDICATORS—Continued 
INDUSTRIAI PRODUCTION—Continued | 
Fed ij ree Inder—Continued | 
adjusted 3 ‘ tinued | | 
Manufa torr Continued 
Nondurable manufacture Continued 
~ Paper and products 1935-39 = 100 184 187 193 192 185 182 181 160 188 192 | 203 205 195 
Paper and pulp do 182 185 189 188 18] 75 176 154 180 181 | 192 194 185 
Printing and publishing do 174 17 177 177 75 170 176 157 16 165 176 | r175 168 
Tobacco products do 147 176 175 174 184 178 189 | 172 186 187 | 190 | 181 172 
Mineral do 163 167 167 164 166 140 | 147 142 156 175 164 | ‘171 » 164 
Metals do 122 125 128 125 141 143 65 65 131 | r148 7145 ri » 121 
BUSINESS SALES AND INVENTORIESS$t | 
| | 
Business ed tal mil. of dol 12,794 44, 792 45, S66 43, 431 44, 381 44, 455 43,612 46, 276 r 48, 329 r 46, 241 47, 889 
Manufactu total do 20, 962 22, 634 23, 50 22, O85 21, 888 21, 858 21, 898 23,663 | * 24,753 | © 23, 465 24, 200 
Durabl ndustr do 9, 745 10, 861 11, 352 10, 632 4 10, 060 9, 777 10, 437 11, 510 11, 968 r 11,676 11, 952 
Nondur is industries do 11,217 11,773 12,154 11, 453 11, 828 12, O81 11, 460 12, 154 12,785 | * 11,789 12, 247 
Wholesale t 1 do 8. 765 9, 004 4 &. 326 8. 493 8 949 8. 371 9, 055 9.389 | °8.773 9, 367 
Durat it hrnent do 2, 642 2, 704 2,773 2, 578 2, 608 2,817 2, 495 2, 793 2, 931 * 2, 737 2, 962 
N I tat hments do 6, 123 6, 300 6, 181 5. 748 5, 795 6, 132 5, 876 6, 262 6, 458 ’ 6,036 6, 405 
Retail trad do 13, 067 13, 154 41)" 13, 020 14, 000 13, 648 13, 343 13, 558 14,198 | * 14, 003 14, 322 
“Durable ( do 4,2 4, 366 4,611 4,314 4, 887 4,494 4, 200 4, 508 4, 846 | r 4, 766 4, 808 
N ondurabl is store do 8, 816 8, 788 8, 795 8, 707 9,113 9, 154 9,142} 9,050 9,341 | * 9, 237 9, 514 
| 
isines I value, end of montl j 
Pos adjust mil. of dol 74,059 | 73,996 | 73,829 | 73,620) 73,87 73,074 | 72,913 | 72,765 73,437 | 74,189) ° 74,738) 74,872 
Manufat ac 413, 039 43, 077 $3, 168 43, 237 43, 402 43, 144 42, #92 42,748 , 43, 224 43,415 | ° 43, 578 43, 630 
Dural do 2, 884 23, 11 2 23,4014 23, 50 23, 595 23.3484 22, 962 23, 23, 292.4 23,615 | ° 23,835 | 24,133 
Sead lust rie do 20, 154 19. O67 ® 19. 836 4 19, 805 19. 5M 19, 544 19, 786 19, 908 19, 932 19,800 | * 19,743 19, 497 
Ww do 0), 2fi 10, 238 10, O36 10, 062 9, 997 9, 861 9, SOF 9, 890 9, 862 9, 932 10,122 | * 10,191 10, 187 
" } a ( 5127 ( ( 5 OM 4, OF 4, 858 4 a4 4, 934 4, O64 4, O86 | 5, O84 5,079 
‘ i iblishme do 5, 159 5,111 , 02 5, 007 4, 043 4, 906 5, 038 ), 026 4, 928 4, 968 5,136 | ° 5,107 5, 108 
rt , - do 20, 754 20, (81 0. 20. 321 20, 477 20, 069 20, 125 ”), 127 19, 745 20, 281 20, 652 r 20, 969 21, 055 
Durat do 7 9, 775 9, 789 9, 583 0, 624 9,112 9, 030 &, 749 &, 626 &, OF 9, 175 ’ 9, 458 | 9, 572 
ot 4 ' do 028 10, 908 10, R3¢ 10, 738 10, 8% 10, O57 11, 095 11, 378 11,119 11, 325 11, 477 | ri, 511 11, 483 
MANUFACTURERS’ SALES, INV ENTORIES, | | 
AND ORDERSt | 
“y tal mil. of dol 21, 02 22,260 | 22, 411 205 | 22,050) 22,478] 21,640 20,051 | 22,605| 24,700 | ° 26,488 | °23,442) 24,226 
| } rie do 0, o 10, 459 10, 604 11, 270 11, 237 11, OM 10, 284 &, 844 10, 579 11, 905 12, 787 11, 510 12, 213 
» i rie do 1, OK 11, 801 11,72 G34 11, 713 11, 422 1, 356 11, 207 12, 026 12,795 | * 13,701 | * 11,982 12, 013 
\ d 20, 2,634 | 23, 504 oss | 23,588 | 23,247 | 21,888 | 21,858 | 21,808 | 23,663 | + 24,753 723,465 | 24, 200 
al de 1,74 SH] 2 632 11, 310 11, 328 10, 060 9, 777 10, 437 11, 510 11,968 | * 11,676 11, 952 
Pr d 1, 88 1, 064 01s 3 1, 904 1, 934 ov 1,113 1, 930 2, 107 2,198 | * 2,100 2, 008 
| O7l 1, 240 ma 1, 256 1. 107 1, ORS 1. 184 1, O53 1,156 1, 263 °1,177 1, 243 
Fl! } t ‘ ' 1. 004 iT ) 1, 036 1, 069 1. 154 1, 106 1, 168 1, 256 1, 205 ° 1,238 1, 303 
M l lo . 2, OFM | a7 2, 079 033 1, 064 1, 942 1, 833 1, 966 2, 068 * 2, 060 2, 004 
MI pment do 1, 647 64 9 1, 736 1, 812 1 S15 1) 167 1) 309 1,831 1,842 | 11,826 1, 887 
or ‘ Ae ( 64! 677 74 817 736 790 S11 749 812 * 923 878 
| ; An 9 24 M 312 218 3°24 3h) 77 389 419 410 362 352 
Li ‘ t fur da ; €14 s WL 687 (42 507 621 600 629 678 | r 596 758 
t ts do 42 414 19 184 472 50g 483 97 522 545 553 | 518 498 
; ‘ enments do "4 { a4 O57 303 “QT 26. 302 261 245 277 | "255 | 330 
oO ir ‘ 7 i 2 ‘07 on 684 619 678 563 | 607 663 | ’ 623 | 692 
N lustr t do 1, 217 1, 77 2,154 1,45 12, 228 11, 918 11, 828 12, 081 11, 460 12,154 12, 785 * 11, 789 12, 247 
J io f 1 . 12 3, 280 3, 312 3,171 267 3, 012 3, 246 3, 452 r 3,191 3, 321 
1 , ‘ ‘ ‘ 0 ne 68 638 609 573 534 513 457 550 
ra 1 1 . 9 "9? 318 1 310 325 310 324 327 | * 309 349 
Text , ! is 09 1, 244 1, 148 1, 116 1, 162 1, 058 1, 137 1,188 | 71,084 1,120 
Ay 1,04 158 1, 130 1,121 1,124 1,171 965 1, 068 1, 281 r1,143 1, 262 
Fr do ss 252 27 31 on] 274 200 267 282 275 265 ’ 234 281 
: do 621 714 04 51 63: 430 62 | 667 699 734 ’ 663 666 
} } do s 733 702 TH 720 OM4 704 667 678 720 * 678 681 
( coedinnets ie 14 1. fg vi if 1, 573 1, 566 1, 495 1, 560 1, 473 1, 602 1,660 | * 1,532 1, 548 
' de 1, 937 38 2 04 Mi! 2, 028 1, 84¢ 1, 45 1, 954 2, 003 2, 109 2, 181 2, 059 2, 031 
Rubt dk 3 ios +42 40 437 424 430 408 452 482 464 438 eééee 
, ] 
* ot do $3, ( 43, 4 { 43,7 43, 614 43, 407 42, 972 42, 660 42, 707 42, 660 42,920 | ° 43, 226 43, 670 
Durat do 22, 6H 23, 002 23, 647 23, 813 23, 924 23, 518 23, 050 23, 116 23, 147 23, 385 | * 23, 553 23, 930 
N do x), 400 20, 38 20, O84 19, 801 19, 483 19, 44 19, 19, 591 19, 513 19,536 | ° 19,673 19, 740 
7 ’ do O4 16. 847 ‘ 16, 539 16, 303 16, 15¢ 15, 871 15, 737 15, 699 15, 836 16,058 | * 16, 241 16, 612 
do ] ux 4 ‘ a 11.000 11.919 11, 782 11,813 12, 041 12, 132 12, 272 12, 266 12, 210 
di 15, 063 1h, 29 . 15, 385 15, 411 15, 332 15.320} 15,11 14.967 | 14,692 14,590| °14,719| 14,848 
B iT 039 43, ( { 8 43, 23 43, 40% 13,144 42, 892 $2, 748 43, 10 ’ 43, 578 43, 630 
I i RS 9 3. 40 23, iM 598 23. 348 22, 962 23, 200 3, 20% , 23, 835 24, 133 
, A 514 2 Ri & 2 882 2 Ret 2 909 2 O45 2 G28 2. 971 O81 3,165 3, 221 
1 2 414 9 358 9 2 438 2 445 2, 432 2, 344 2, 235 2, 309 2, 318 r2, 401 2, 439 
I t 1 127 2, 800 2 3, O74 119 133 3, 107 3, O12 3, 037 3, 031 r 3,032 3, O84 
M ) 20 5, 38 428 405 539 525 5, 46 5, 314 5, 280 5, 274 * 5, 287 5, 333 
M do 73 7 . 2, 670 2, H9 2, 674 2, 562 2, 517 2. 41 2, 636 r 2,853 2, 873 
I < de ; . D, 124 2,170 2,177 2, 202 2, 248 2, 291 2,343 +2, 455 2, 480 
; > di ‘9 5) Sit 5S 55 532 534 M3 521 
Lumt except furt t a 4 On 1, 05S 1,041 1,040 1, 030 1, 00 1,010 1, 006 ° 1, O54 1 124 
Ste | uct do > seit “0 122 yt 37 922 a4 892 * B02 
Pr c instruments. d¢ 7 y 757 73 is 748 62 75 770 764 : s : 4 
Ott I wrdnance ..do / 2s 1, 44 1, 4s 1, 40 444 1, 420 1, 456 1, 462 1, 403 , 426 
’ 7 See note l mp. S-. r 
5 lndes only “ turing an tend Business inventories as shown on p. S-1 cover data for all types of producers, both farm and nonfarm. Unadjusted 
j this pag for r nd wholesale trade, on pp. 8-8, 5-9, and S-10 ; 
tl A - ! of bt ; A. hn tork 4 an ers have bes n revised since publication of the 1951 STATISTICAL SUPPLEMENT The latest revision (affecting data 
ACK t atior char ill series except retail sales appear in the Oct yber 1952 SURVEY (see pp. 1217.) and in the November 1952 issue (see pp 18 ff.); the new 
tin 1 wit a for t r with tl vised old series for 1951, were first shown in the September 1952 SURVEY, pp. 1 ff. Data through 1948 for manu- 
f wl} sale sal ntories, cor able wit urrent figures, appear in the October 1951 Survey (see pp. 17-19 and 23, 24) 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 
1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey 








MANUFACTURERS’ SALES, INVENTORIES, 


AND ORDERS|{—Continued 


Inventories, end of month—Continued 
Book value (adjusted) —Continued 
Nondurable-goods industries, total__mil. of dol 
Food and kindred anbaanat ts ) 
Beverages. .........- 7 ) 
Tobacco manufactures__- do 
Textile-mill products._-__-- do 
Apparel and related products____- ) 
Leather and leather products é ( 
Paper and allied products--- 
Printing and publishing A ' ( 
Chemicals and allied products do 


Petroleum and coal products do 
a. * 
New orders, net (adjusted), totalO___......__do 


Durable-goods, industries, total do 
Primary metals______- ne ) 
Fabricated metal products. : 

Electrical machinery and equipme 
Machinery, except electrical d 
Transportation equipment, including motor 
vehicles and parts._.___- mil. of dol 
Other industries, including ordnance d 

Nondurable-goods industries, total 
Industries with unfilled orders ¢ 
Industries without unfilled orders 


Unfilled orders (unadjusted), totalO__ do 
Durable-goods industries, total do 
Primary metals___- 
Fabricated metal produc ws... 
Electrical machinery and e quipn ent 
Machinery, except electrical ! 
Transportation equipment, including motor 
vehicles and parts__- mil ] 
Other industries, including ordnance i 
Nondurable-goods industries, total ¢ io 





OPERATING BUSINESSES AND BUSINESS 
TURN-OVER 


Operating businesses, end of quarter, t 
Contract construction 
Manufacturing PFS 
Service industries. _---.-- piicieaciei 
Retail trade - +. ae 


Wholesale trade onic d 
All other_..-- <= ae eS d 
7 


New businesses, quarterly total __- do 
Contract construction : 
Manufacturing 
Service industries 
Retail trade 
Wholesale trade 
All other...-..--- 


Discontinued businesses, quarterly t+ 
Contract construction 
Manufacturing 
Service industries 
Retail trade 
Wholesale trade 
All other 


Business transfers, quarterly total§ 
BUSINESS INCORPORATIONS 
New incorporations (48 States) 


INDU worn. AND COMMERCIAL 
FAILURES?Z 


Failures, total 
Commercial service 
Construction ___- 
Manufacturing ar 1d mining 
ae aaed l 
Wholesale trade_........ EES d 


Liabilities, tota]...........-. . ti 
Commercial service... _- 
Construction____- 

Manufacturing and mining 
Retail trade_- ae 
Wholesale trade...._____- 


* Revised. ? Preliminary. 


© Adjusted data for new orders rep! 
1952 Bt RVEY. 
9 Includes textiles, leather, paper, 
{For these industries (food, bever 
§Revisions for 1944—Ist quarter 1951 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1951 ; a, 1952 
1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the Piienen ee | ; ie mae): oe es Pre Le es 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey 7 , January pny ~ | March April May June July August — October Novem- | Decem- 
I ary | er | ber ber 
. al r 
COMMODITY PRICES 
Sopp aoe | | | | 
PRICES RECEIVED AND PAID BY FARMERS | 
| | 
Prices received farm products § 1910-14= 100 305 300 | 289 288 290 293 292 295 295 28 282 2 269 
Crops do r*() 277 | 259 265 272 270 277 276 272 264 260 257 | 257 
Food grait do 253 251 | 49 251 250 245 238 230 236 240 | 240 248 247 
Feed g1 nd hay do 233 234 | 230 229 229 227 226 227 233 234 | 219 213 | 218 
rot do 440 431 436 435 435 436 437 436 436 428 429 412 | 428 
Cy do 339 2! 1 309 413 303 319 311 319 329 311 288 
Fri do 177 171 168 176 179 190 220 214 206 200 215 195 | 206 
Truck d 331 ‘7 217 265 308 285 | 250 287 229 182 189 238 | 256 
oil do " 03 204 254 279 220 “5'] 307 310 305 304 300 | 300 
Livestock t do 2x 20 17 310 306 313 5065 312 316 309 301 | 295 | 20 
My do 79 7¢ 77 372 372 a) 0) 376 372 349 328 310 | 291 
Dairy | t do 314 16 317 305 291 281 277 28; 29 307 316 318 | 309 
Poultry do 233 200 181 77 180 75 181 208 225 227 228 238 | 221 
| 
Prices paid m = 
Allcomt t 1910-14 = 100 27 27¢ 275 276 276 | 273 274 271 269 268 267 
Comr n living do 27 271 270 271 27 273 273 271 269 289 269 
Comr n production do 278 281 <0 2s) 281 | 273 273 27 272 269 266 264 
All comn ‘ nterest, taxes, and wage rates 
1910-14=100 2R4 287 | IRS 2R8 | 289 | 289 286 286 287 285 282 281 280 
| 
Parity rat do 107 105 100 100 100 | 101 102 | 103 103 101 100 99 | 6 
RETAIL PRICES 
| 
All commod T Department of Commerce | | 
hos 1935-39 = 100 210.8 210.9 | 208. 9 208. 7 209.7 | 210.3 | 210.6 211.8 | 211.8 211.1 210.7 | ° 210.4 209. 6 
| | 
| J 
Coal (T T T r ¥ + | | 
anthr l j= 100 15.2 215.2 215. 2 215.2 213.0 200. 2 201. ye 208. 1 211.6 219.4 6 227.9 
Bitu l 2 207 207 207.3 | 207.3 205. 0 | 10 206. 8 | 207.9 208. 7 212.1 213.6 214.4 
Cons Y TD mi ibor | | | 
Al ! ym 10K 189. 1 189. 1 187.9 188. 0 188, 7 189.0 189. ¢ 190.8 | 191.1 190.8 190. 9 191.1 1190.7 
a 204). 8 04. £ 204 20) 202.7 | = 202.3 202.0 201.4 201.1 202. 3 202. 1 201.3 201.1 
I 232. 2 232.4 27 227. ¢ 230. 0 230.8 231 234.9 235. 5 233.2 232. 4 232.3 229.9 
( 190. 4 (4 190. 9 191.2 191.1 193.8 193 194.4 194. 2 194.1 194.3 194.3 194. 5 
D 213.2 215.8 217. 215.7 212.6 210. € 209. 8 212.3 213.8 216.7 218.1 218. 2 217.1 
Fr i zu 241.4 22 32. 1 247.2 253. 8 250.0 253. 2 242.3 227.6 227 236. 7 236. 4 
Me } ! 270. 1 272. 1 2 l 267.7 26.7 266. 0 270. ¢ 270.4 277.3 277.0 271.5 265. 5 262.4 
Fue d 144.9 145.0 145.3 145.3 145.3 | 144.6 144.5 146. 4 147.3 147.6 148. 4 149.0 149.9 
G d 97 07.6 7.9 97.9 98.0 98. 2 98. 4 98.3 99.0 99.0 99.0 99.4 99.6 
ay d 206. ¢ 206. 8 20). 7 206.8 | 206. 1 203.1 203. 4 | 208. 4 109. 0 210.1 212.8 213.7 216.5 
3 do y 2 209. 1 sf 207.6 206. 2 205. 4 204.4 204. 2 | 204. 2 205.0 4. 6 204.9 205.3 
T ) 139.7 140. 2 140 5 | 140.8 | 141 141.6 141.9 142.3 142.4 143. 0 143.9 145.3 
M do 69.1 16. f l 2 170.7 | 171.1 171.4 172. 5 173. 0 173. 2 173.8 174.4 174.7 175.0 
WHOLESALE PRICES 
Q Tt) , TY } laws rane ‘ } + | | 
All I 1047-49 = 100 ll 113.0 112. 5 112.3 111.8 111.6 111.2 111.8 112.2 111.8 | 111.1 110.7 109. 6 
Fart do 111.3 110.0 107.8 108, 2 108. 7 107.9 107.2 110, 2 109. 9 106. 6 104. 9 r 103.6 99. 2 
Frvit } fr nd dried do 7.4 l § 112. f 123.9 127.3 128.9 124.2 128. 2 124.3 115.6 | 111.7 113.2 112.3 
0 de ] 103. ¢ 101.7 102. 0 100.9 OR 8 05.4 V4i9 06.9 #9 | 95. 0 06. 5 6.1 
I ’ ltry_. de l f 106.7 106. 2 105. 2 106. 6 108. 9 107. 2 108, 2 106. 4 99.3 | o4.8 93.0 86.8 
Fr : a 1 | 110.1 ! 109.2 108.0 108. 6 108. 5 110.0 110.5 110.23 | 108. 5 107.7 104.3 
Cer ' ae 107.9 107. 107. 4 107.5 107. 4 107.0 106. 7 104 106. 4 106.5 | 106. 4 107.1 106, 8 
T) a { 113.2 15.1 113.3 | 112.2 110.6 110. 1 113.8 114.3 116.4 | 115.9 115.5 113.0 
| rad fre i 
47-40 rl ' ] 7 104, 8 104.9 104.6 104. 2 103. 5 103. 9 105. 1 105.9 | 105. 9 r 106.0 105.0 
M if | f 13. 5 110.8 111.0 109. 4 112.1 110. 1 110. ¢ 112.3 109. 4 104.1 r 102.0 93.9 
Com e oF 9 ‘ , na ‘ na | | | 
‘7-4 114.6 114.3 114.2 113.8 | 113.3 113.0 112. ¢ 112.5 113.0 113.2 113.0 112.8 112.9 
( t 108. 4 106. 7 105.9 105. 4 104.8 104.3 104 104. 2 104.0 104.0 103, 9 103. 5 103.3 
( 0.8 118.1 117.0 116.8 115.1 114.9 114.7 114.6 114.3 | 113.9 112.7 112.3 
I i 04.8 H 93.1 | $2.7 92. 2 92.2 92. 1 92.1 92.1 | 92.0 91.9 91.3 
t ‘ 56.8 41.2 47.3 | 42.6 47.2 42.0 49.8 417.5 418.9 51.0 ‘53.1 f2.8 
I 108 109. 4 109. ¢ 109. 6 | 109. 8 111.5 109. 9 110.7 110.9 111.0 | 111.0 111.1 113.0 
I 109. 3 108, 7 107.9 | 108. 0 107.3 107.0 106. 9 106. 9 107.0 | 106. 5 106. 3 106. 1 
| 
I } a 7.4 107.4 7.2 107.4 | 106. 3 106. 0 105. 9 106. ( 105.8 1048. 2 106. 6 r 106.7 107.2 
( Aa “ 108. 8 a 8 108. 7 104. 9 104.9 105.3 106. 0 104. 5 107.6 113.3 r113.6 116.1 
| i x ( 20 a | 9.1 99.1 98. 0 G8. 5 09.1 100. 7 101.3 8. 5 r 98.0 OR. 5 
( 106, ¢ 106. ¢ 107.( 105. 7 106. 6 104. 2 102.0 01.4 100. 4 100. 3 100. 4 r104.9 104.9 
hs 110.8 4 110.6 109 109.9 109. 6 109. 4 108, 3 108, 5 108. 5 108. 1 107.9 
I " } hh 
1047-4 “ 12.7 112.3 112.4 111.9 112.1 111.7 111.6 11). ¢ 111.5 112.0 112.0 112.1 112.3 
4 ' g 9 108. 0 108. { 107.4 107.8 107.3 106. 8 106.8 106, 8 107.3 107.2 107.2 107.5 
} ! 113. ¢ 113.8 113.4 113.4 113.1 12 112. ¢ 112.5 112.6 112. 6 | 112.8 113.0 
I } i ( l l 10.7 90.7 90.7 93.8 3.8 93. 7 93.7 93.7 | 93.8 93. 8 
| 
u a ] 102. 2 98.0 04.1 04.7 95.9 96. 2 06.5 06.5 96.6 97.6 99.0 
} f 115.9 116.1 115.9 113.9 111.1 111.0 110. ¢ 110.6 110.6 110. 6 | 111.0 112.0 
H 81.7 69.7 63.7 59. 6 49.7 58. 1 9 61.8 64.4 64.4 65.0) * 69.2 70. 6 
I do wR. 7 7.0 ) 87.6 a4.4 84.5 &&. 90 ao 3 89.3 89.3 rg9.9 | 90.1 92.9 
I I d 12 120. 1 121 120.5 120.9 120.7 119.9 120. 2 120. 5 120.4 120.2 | 119.7 119.7 
I H 120. 4 120. ¢ 120.7 121.3 121.1 120. 1 120. 4 120.6 120.6 | 120. 2 | 120.0 119.8 
M t d 0. 7 120. 8 122.0 121.8 121.6 121.6 21.3 121.4 121.4 121.5 121.3; *121.4 121.4 
lo 2 121. § 121.8 121.8 121.6 121.5 121.5 121.5 121.5 121.5 | 121.5 121.6 121.7 
( i 1.0 124. ¢ 125. 2 124.9 124.9 125.3 125. 4 125. 4 125.3 125.8 | 25.8 | 126. 2 | 126. 3 
I ent_.d 8 121.5 121. ¢ 121.5 120.9 120.8 120.0 119.9 119.8 119.7 119.0 119.5 | 119.6 
d 16. 5 117.1 120.0 120.0 119.7 119.7 119.7 119.7 119.7 119.7 119.7 119.7 | 119.7 
R I basis for Decen 1952 is 191.0 
3J i All farm products, 267; crops, 251; food grains, 245; feed grains and hay, 214; tobacco, 419; cotton, 252; fruit, 208; truck crops, 237; ofl-bearing crops, 291; livestock 
4 prod Slit t animals, 303; dairy products, 296; poultry and eggs, 218 
° Rat cived to prices paid (including interest, taxes, and wage rates). o’For actual wholesale prices of individual commodities, see respective commodities. 
tRe Indexes of retail prices of coal (for re aie ntial heating) reflect use of new base period and expansion of city coverage; comparable data are available for various periods back 
to 1913 and + t wn later. Revi ved wholesale = indexes reflect use of ne w base period, expansion of commodity coverage, and changes in the classification system, weights, and calcula- 
tion met! monthly data beginning January 1947, see pp. 22-24 of the March 1952 SURVEY. Revised monthly data for 1926-46 for “all commodities” and “ail commodities, except farm 
products ar p. 24 he ia e 1952 issue. It s hould be noted that the revised wholesale price series does not replace the former index (1926=100) as the official index of primary 
market . ‘ = 1089 
irkety es | 2 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through |_ 1951 1952 
1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the ))..... ey | j j 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey —" January | itor March 4 pril May Jun July August | Septer Oct Sk I | Decem 

. ah deme ’ | ber ost lee ber 
COMMODITY PRICES—Continued 
| a 
WHOLESALE PRICES7—Continued | | | 
U. 8. Department of Labor indexes (revised) :t—Con. | 
Commodities other than farm prod., ete.—Con. | 
Metals and metal products_______1947-49= 100 122. 5 122, 4 122.6 22.6 22. 5 121.8 121.1 121.9 124.1 124. ¢ 194 1 [On ¢ 
Heating equipment________. do 114 114.0 114 114.( , 113.7 113 113 6 af as 124 23.9 124.0 
Tron and steel_...........- : do 123, 1 123, 1 2 123, 2 122 8 122 4 199 3 17 9 on ¢ 113.6 
Nonferrous metals- -___-.__-. do. 24,2 124. 2 2 124.9 122.0 120. 124 194. 4 747 127.0 
Nonmetallic minerals, structural... do... 112.8 112.9 12.9 112.9 113.8 113.8 113.8 113.8 122.3 
Clay products-_-............- Se 121.4 121. 4 121.4 121, 4 21.4 121.4 121.3 121 3 : 114.6 
Concrete products... _........ do... 112.4 112. 4 112.4 112.4 112 112.4 112.4 112.4 112.4 , 124.0 
Gypsum products... .-__. -.do..- 117.7 117.7 7.7 117.7 117.7 117.7 117.7 117.7 117.7 17.7 > 7 ae 
Pulp, pee Saeed poeBacte do... 118. 4 118, 2 118 117.7 117.4 16.9 116.7 115.3 115. ¢ 115.¢ - 
paces do 122.4 122.8 123. 7 123.8 2 123 124.9 193.8 , 19 15.9 
Rubber and products. cohaee Jo do. 144. ; 144.1 143.1 142.0 14( 140.4 ++ r a 0 aps a ca we 9 124.9 
Tires and tubes___-...__.__. do 133. 4 133. 4 33. 4 133.4 133 133.0 134 129. ( 198 3 12% ‘ 127.7 
= products and apparel.. ..do 104. ( 103. 3 2.1 100. 9.9 99 3 99.0 "98.9 99:1 - 126.3 
pparel. an 2-+2-+--------- do 102. 1 101.7 101.7 101. ¢ 101.2 100. 8 100. 3 99, 5 99. 1 0 g ~¥ 2 
Ooheen products. -.......-.. — do 103. 3 102.8 0 09. ¢ 1S ¢ 7.2 05.4 06.1 O7 ¢ or 9S } 
ae ee do 125 126. ( 2 129. 1 128.4 128.8 129.8 134.7 139 : 120 8. 4 97,7 
ae etic textiles - Se 91.7 1.4 89.9 87.3 86. 7 86.8 RR. 89. 2 on K on - 139.7 
ool products a ae" do 120.3 118.0 14.4 111.8 109 111.7 119 ® 113.9 112.23 . ‘ 49 5 
Tobacco mfrs. and bottled beverages do 108. 1 108, 1 g 110.8 110.8 110.8 110.8 110.8 110.8 iad sd ; 
Beverages, alcoholic... .._- do 105. 9 105.9 111.2 111.2 111.2 111.2 111.2 111.2 1112 ~ : : 110.8 ‘A 
Cigarettes........... a do 105 105. ( , ) 10m O 105.7 105.7 gp a. 6 . 111.2 ’ 
PURCHASING POWER OF THE DOLLAR 
As measured om 

Wholesale pricesf.............. 1935-39 = 100 16.0 16.3 4 16.5 16.7 16.8 17.0 8.7 46. 6 8.7 — eas 7 4 

Consumers’ prices___...._.... do 52.9 52.9 53. 2 53,2 7 29 o> 59 4 i a 4 oon si. 4 47.7 E 
Retail food prices_-......... oe do 13.1 43. ( ‘ 13.9 ’ 13.3 3.2 12. 6 > & 2 O ge ~ ~~ 4 

CONST RU C TION AND RE AL ESTATE 
CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY ° 
New construction, total _ - mil. of dol 2, 366 2», 174 2, 088 2, 332 2, 51¢ 2, 743 2,4 3, 027 3,0 2 S » 512 
Private, total__....._-- : do 1, 674 7 { i 7 ”) 811 2 ‘ . <i 
Residential (nonfarm) mee do 84 7 7 7 8 < , ~ ha 
New dwelling units... _____. 10 7H 5M f 710 8 ' . + oes 
Additions and alterations. do Bi 5 63 77 87 0 101 ” ) 7 
Nonresidential building, except farm and public ( F 
utility, total - mil. of dol 415 41 Ut La ast v2 14 ; 418 ‘ 424 = } 
Industrial__._- APTI ya do 20 209 1g 202 4 are K2 180 9 - - a = ( 
ie terion ach anaws do 2 8 74 . 2 7 28 187 Bu 
Farm construction ___-.......- do ! 123 13 17 a1) 43 - . 4 ( 
ES do oF 2 292 $13 ‘3 ) 371 3] ; 

Public, total............ pikpedin do 4 g - 
Re ‘ do . “A I 
Nonresidential building... _- do 2s 7 - + 
ere nore inane do 8 i S ‘ 09 } 12) 129 -. A 

Highway --_...---. do H , 4 
Sones vation and development do , “ = > -~ 
Other types. - - ---- do ti bl y “4 oT 4 7 , : ; 74 
Hor 
CONTRACT AWARDS F, 
Construction contracts awarded in 37 States (F. W. Vv 
Dodge Corp.): Fed 

Total projects. _........--- number 28, 832 31, 842 3 45, 04 ), 097 , 709 50, 84 8 52, 909 47. 00% O.5 ‘ 4 681 t 

Total vaiuation -__..--.- ioe thous. of dol__|1, 234, 339 02, 09 885, 206 |1, 321, 254 ; 1, 563, 660 (1, 488, 8 285 1.438.725 | 2 } _ ‘a 6 187 384 New 
Public ownership. ......-..--- é do 502, 416 | 296, 8 8, 66 1, OF 557, St 559.140 | 618 ‘OL 258 |1. 2 ; oa oy’ ane | 
Private ownership. - ._-...-- S do 731, 923 05, 194 4, 544 204 wi1,1 s 129 402, 548 1 79. 84 755 89 691 I 

Nonresidential buildings: } 
Projects Ae sielive number 3, 262 25 / 4,311 1 44 RS 02% 168 _— 
U0, a thous. of sq. ft 43, O1F 4, 868 24, 94 i, 34 1, 34 i ‘ 1), O79 & 912 ; 28 ie 
Valuation _._. files thous. of dol 593, 0 ave | 163, 2 2, 25 162, 8 Gxt 19. O4 , , "0 100) ! 

Residential buildings: New 
2s number 24, 204 27, 3 29, 069 BB, NK 13, 44 / { 2 ‘3.4 14.94 4 ‘ 1 ane 
| arr thous. of sq. ft 37, GRE 7,42 i . 65, 4 73, 84 . , 1 (x Or Re _ 42. Ong N 
TSE ....thous. of dol 346, 104 7,721 Mi, 438 592 6x { ‘ 608.078 | 627. 506 ; 138° 5 Firs 

Public works: 

Projects. ....-..--- i static wis number 1, 064 840 12 R14 2 353 , 2 8 2 3 , , 1 
|. SS ae thous. of dol 138, 859 814 124, 88 714 24 { 219, 628 24 9 5s 908, 887 ' 1114 

Utilities: —_ 
| ee eles num ber 2 297 14 09 " 1¢ iu ‘ , ‘ sna 
Pl tintcccatccederayes thous. of dol 156, 369 75, 880 62,4 { 11, 127,414 109, 589 17, OF 82 30% ~ , 1ak FON 

Value of contract awards (F. R. indexes) :+ Pr 

Total, unadjusted. ._....._- = 1947-409 = 100 134 132 13¢ bit 203 mM “4 3 ~ - 164 Cor 
Residential, pandiested = do 124 118 { 183 222 221 213 199 2 . 189 I 

Total, adjusted. tai do 166 61 nF 64 ; 68 172 > » . 9 M 
- Residential, adjusted ___. do 145 42 r ag 186 193 ¥ - : 178 ~ 

4) 

Santoowne construction: k 
Contract awards (EN R)§ = thous. of dol 829, 173 1, 196, 798 788,429 1,042,851 1, 180,340 1, 433,642 |1, 140,654 2,310,504 2.2 9 152. 218 1A 28 arg we. OTH : i 

Highway concrete pavenans contract awards:© Cos’ 

EN I Ra ....thous. of sq “yd 4, 159 3, 487 5, 411 oO 02 {7 6. 58 4. OR] ~ g , 4 O75 A 
=a ; do 413 621 879 $27 238 791 843 729 1 O70 1 601 , 146 D 
A SRNR ; do 2, 197 1, 497 IRR } WRG 2 oO! , 198 3 401 2 2 652 rc? - 2 775 E] 
Streets and alleys. _........ Se a do 1, 549 1, 369 RE 1, 69 2, 248 2,783 2 i 01 2 259 97 » 959 mt 1 454 } 
* Revised. 1 Data include some contracts awarded in prior months but not reported Z 
o' For actual wholesale prices of iadividual commodities, see respective commodities tSee note marked ‘“‘t’’ on p. 8 Re 
tRevised series. Purchasing-power data are based on revised price indexes shown on p. S-5; for revisions through 1951, see p. 24 of the June 1952 Survey P ract awards 1 

reflect use of new base period; revisions prior to 1951 will be shown later Al 
9 Revisions for January-March 1951 (except for grand total, total pi ubli and military and naval, which have been further revised) are shown at bottom p. 8-4 of the June 1952 , 
nentioned ll be shown later. " 

TR 


SuRvEY; revisions for 1947-50 and for January-August 1951 (for the three series aforer 
sData for January, May, July, and October 1952 are for 5 weeks; other r t t weeks 
x : nths, 4 rs. Prior t 
ont 


Data for January, May, July, and October 1952 are for 5 weeks; other nm 
*} « 
includi 
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| nless ot herwise stated, statistics through 19 i ze 1952 
1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the Pian r= | | aa | Sent ah ose Deum 
-- : ‘ Ss * .« : ecem- yi ep - . ‘ . . 4 — Septem- I . - 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey “te January , “ary | Mareh April | May | June July | August a October ber | ber 
y '. 1q™ T ~ ~ _ . 
CONSTRUCTION AND REAL ESTATE—Continued 
NEW DWELLING UNITS AND URBAN | 
BUILDING | 
New pert t nonfar iwelling units started | 
thy he Oe num ber 60,800} 64,900 77,700 103,900 106,200 109,600 103,500 102,600 99,100) 100,800 |* 101,100} 86,000 | 176,000 
Urban buil thorized (U. 8, Dept. of Labor 
New t g uni total number 27, S07 37, 659 45, O7¢ 57, 937 61, 436 55, O75 62, 126 49, 250 53, 206 * 53, 971 * 41, 721 37, 508 
Privatel ed, total do - 34, 374 43, 163 49, 845 53, 372 48, 850 50, 584 47, 832 51, 878 52, 347 37, 975 33, 902 
Ur tructures do 28, 37¢ 4, 078 40, 139 43, 644 41,084 41,804 38, 867 42, 352 42,620 | 30,745 26, 356 
Ur tructures do 2, 38K 3, O17 3, 469 3, 532 3, 060 2, 930 3, 202 3, O78 2, 713 | 2,447 2, 5R5 
I I tructures do 3, 612 16S 6, 237 6, 196 4, 706 5, 850 §, 673 6, 448 | 7,014 | 4, 783 4,961 
Put total do 285 2, 513 8, O02 8, 064 6, 225 1, 542 1, 418 1, 418 * 1,624 °3,7 3, 606 
Index | r authorized :t | | 
Number welling units 1947-49 = 100 61 82.1 100. 9 130.1 129.5 121.8 116.0 108. 2 117.1 119.9 | * 88.9 | 82.7 
Valu tal do 77.38 91.8 107 140. 7 147.0 157.0 145. 6 133. 8 143.0 147.8 | °114.3 107.1 
New ntial building do 75. 4 99, 7 126, 2 16. 1 171.2 161.7 150.9 139. 4 155. 2 161.2 117.9 106. 3 
Ne building do 82. 6 80.8 81.4 110.3 113.5 52.7 130.9 128.6 127.8 132.9 | * 114.6 | 115.1 
Addit , and repairs do 76.0 87.8 97.4 115.1 133, 2 149.4 138. 7 124. 6 132.9 131.9 | +7 100.0 | 91.7 
| 
CONSTRUCTION COST INDEXES 
Departr Commerce com posite ft. 1947-49 = 100 117.5 118.4 18.3 118.6 119.5 119.7 120.8 121.8 122.4 122.7 122.6 | 122. 5 | 122. 5 
Aberthaw | buil ; 1914=100 374 374 383 383 a aad 383 
American Appr ( | 
Average, 1913=100 30 542 543 544 545 548 550 B55 558 561 | 562 | 564 567 
Atlant do 73 &! SI 582 5a2 584 | 588 600 602 604 | 604 | 604 | 604 
New ¥ do iS HAY 0 551 552 554 554 554 555 556 | 557 572 | 573 
San |} do 114 407 497 408 49 504 504 513 513 514 | 521 §21 522 
St. Lk do 535 53 537 541 543 544 549 549 551 | 551 551 558 
As ted { { tractor ill types do sO 380 ‘ 378 379 381 382 391 393 394 | 397 308 399 
E. H. Boeck Associates, Inc.:§ 
Ave | 
4 f 1 office buildings ; 
Br te..U. 8. avg. 192)-20—100 35, 9 237.0 236.7 239. 4 242.1 243. 5 245.3 246.0 | 246.4 246. 4 246.3 
B do 237.2 237.9 37.4 239. 2 241.3 242.9 244. 5 245. 2 245.5 | 245.3 245.1 
Brick 10 248.9 248. 0 247.8 249 251.9 252.7 253.8 54. 4 254. 2 | 253. 4 253.3 
Cc f bu ings 
Brick do 7 239, 2 239.0 242. 2 245.3 46,8 248. 6 249.4 249.8 249. 7 249.8 
B do 0 238.0 237.9 240.7 243.4 245. 7 247.5 248.5 | * 248.2 * 248.0 248. 5 
Rr do $2 243.8 243. 7 245.8 247.8 248.8 249.8 250. 5 250. 5 | 250. 0 249.9 
} do 0 251.9 f 252.8 255. 8 256, 4 257.0 57.3 256.8 | 255.8 255. 5 
Steel do , 222. ¢ 222. 4 226. 1 226. 4 229 231.2 232.2 | 232. 4 232.3 232.3 
R t } 
Br do 247 248 248 248. 5 249.4 250.0 252.5 253. 3 254. 2 254.8 | 254.6 | 253.8 | 253. 7 
Fr do 245.4 246 246. 2 246.2 246.9 247.4 249.8 250. 4 251.1 251.5 251.2 | 250.3 | 250. 1 
Engineer \ ] Se al | 
Bu 1947-49 = 100 ( 2 20 120. ¢ 121.3 122.0 22. € 124.9 125. 6 125.6 126.0 * 125.7 125. 7 
( ie 12 12) 22.3 123. 0 124.0 126.0 128.9 129. 5 129.9 129.9 129.7 120. 6 
Bu I H tructi | 
Cc [ ke 1925-20100 7 2 a 171.8 . | a 176.0 
CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS | | 
Pr t ruction materials, index: 
Ur 390 = 100 1.9 38. 0 138. 7 r 140.4 °156.2 156.9 r 149.2 ° 149.7 173. 6 * 177.6 ’ 184.6 » 155.4 
Adjust do 19.2 2.6 168. 1 r 158.1 r 157.1 r 148.3 139.4 140.7 53.4 | °165.2| °166.3| »156.8 
REAL ESTATE 
Homer r i é unt 
} LH ” Dre . } 
; s. of dol 1.7 159, 063 363 123, 807 125, 629 134, 248 147, 208 147, 057 162, 487 185, 442 157, 428 177, 097 
Ve 4 do is wl, 27¢ 242.1 235, 651 244, 042 195, 987 189, 189 202, 746 217, 292 220, 008 243, O87 226, 936 
Fed I | dvar 
t nil. of d But 6 612 589 581 591 653 656 687 715 752 791 864 
New rt ind il om 
ti us. of de 7 404, 033 400, 443 427, 83 514,098 | 549, 140 586, 035 586,842 595,904 617, 431 616, 352 658,787 | 522, 681 541, 295 
} . : 
He do 2 S7 115, 168 131, 487 171, 907 182, 636 197, 52: 191, 812 190, 039 199, 720 192, 667 207, 589 163, 074 161, 405 
H do is 183, 733 185, 9 213, 723 38, 5 251, 884 257, 069 264, 692 279, 192 285, 33 303, 107 243, 112 248, 448 
Re 1 do : 22 woe 43, 307 19, 104 1), O76 49, 505 53,014 50, 850 SO, 457 54, 597 2,379 49, 739 
Re do 12,5 033 15, 567 18, Y5SY 24, 452 24, 238 25, 065 24, 625 26, 097 25, O97 20, 148 19, 730 
4] d 45,8 48, 603 51, 464 60, 405 62, 09S 64, 128 63, 184 63, 044 61, 704 67, 497 53, 968 61, 973 
New led $20) (WK and 
of dk 1, 308 1, 208, 254 1,270, 908 1, 303, 317 511, 488 512,734 1, 500,319 1, 597,783 1,587,523 1, 727,343 |°1,492,390 | 1, 553, 457 
N i dee 1K | 11.4 11.6 11.7 11.1 12.1 11.7 12.4 11.1 ‘ 
F irs dol 6S, 20 74,1 69, 92 72, 254 62, 354 58, 585 61, 675 56, 462 58, 949 63, 958 65, 129 74, 127 
DOMESTIC TRADE 
ADVERTISING 
Print Ink g lex, adjt | 
Combine 1935-391 ‘ 153 447 438 439 433 436 445 456 475 473 | 488 
I do ‘7 is 457 511 514 515 520 554 547 529 570 | 539 
M do ; 37 369 371 404 388 362 403 387 420 408 394 
N do 1 293 34 300 204 310 329 32 318 340 330 323 
Ou do a4 11 362 362 354 372 359 344 378 371 373 
Rad lo 2 244 ; 248 247 236 241 22¢ 264 268 256 265 
Tide a . i edt 1947-49— 1 117.2 115. ¢ 127.7 141.3 153. 2 154.1 140. 8 114.2 141.9 165. 4 157.6 127. 3 
Rad , 
Cost thous. of dol 14, 619 14, 52 13, 561 14, 52% 13, O48 13, 97¢ 12, 972 9, 557 10, 941 * 12, 857 r 15, 403 14, 279 
Au ries do 14 407 276 329 319 370 345 106 256 323 r 306 640 
Dr do 3 TA 3. 993 3, 691 3, O49 3, 847 3, SSS 3, 612 ), 658 3,003 * 3,254 r 4, 282 3, 770 
Ele , nt do 147 224 204 204 171 153 251 340 304 431 387 
Fina do 326) 359 353 348 356 365 343 338 331 308 SD Chivebente 
} i do 4 0K 017 , 792 3, 862 3, 802 3, 734 3, 233 2, 004 3, 319 r 3, 683 B. Gee Ieveccecece 
G do 12 475 147 403 431 424 452 381 r 455 ’ 376 Sh Reuciseseied 
Soap, do 1, 432 1, 592 1, 482 1, 558 1, 624 1, 608 1, 660 1,079 * 1,623 * 1,704 2. (ie loteegeceos 
Smok do 74 1, 772 1, 5M 1, 632 1, 506 1, 546 1, 416 700 1, 042 1, 292 wn inagedesise 
All ot do 2, 102 1, 781 1, 72¢ 2, 145 1, 801 1, 795 1, 659 1, 263 2, 206 * 2,930 tp eee 
"Re 1 1 Data for January 1953, 71,000 ; : ; 
tR Index furban building and construction costs (Dept. of Commerce and ENR) reflect use of new base period; revisions prior to February 1951 for urban building and 
Prior to A for Fr eering News-Record indexes will be published later Revised indexes (Dept. of Commerce composite) for 1915-38 (annual) and 1939-51 (monthly) are shown 
on p. 24 of SURVEY The Tide advertising index (covering national advertising only) has been completely revised to incorporate new base period and other major changes, 
including f for network television; figures back to 1940 will be available later §See last paragraph of headnote, p. 8-1. o' Data reported at the beginning of each month 
are show ’ us montl tRevisions for January-November 1951 will be shown later. 
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1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the hide : iil t 
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‘ Mm ber 





DOMESTIC TRADE—Continued 


ADVERTISING—Continued 





Magazine advertising:t 

Cost. total... ner thous. of dol 6,11 0-4 14, 629 247 59, 64 0, O1F 1. 515 5 O40) 8 449 
Apparel and accessories lo ; : 5. 42 5 02 1 735 3° 119 gA9 a0 
Automotive, incl. accessories ( 2 5 { - 
Building materials. __- 65 054 5  Q4 , 
Drugs and toiletries 5, 69 1, 54 7, O6E 4 I 7 8 
Foods, soft drinks, confectionery fi, 24 4, 692 { 7, 854 7 ) 6, 742 Ate 
Beer, wine, liquors i 4, 44 5M 2 851 ¢ 7 2 





Household equipment and supp! : 
Household furnishings-_-- l 9 7 2 
Industrial materials_ pam lo 2, 89 2, 37 2 7 } 872 ‘ ) 
Soaps, cleansers, ete....___- 4 ; ' 1. 37 4 74 
Smoking materials. - i l ) } 1 7 

py ea 12, 02 


Linage, total......._. pith 


Newspaper advertising: 

Linage, total (52 cities)_.......-- 214, 04 7 . 213, 3 8 5 Gi J g ‘ . 
ced... ............ vee 2.9 16, 345 4 2.79 ’ 4 ’ ; a oe 
Display, total....-.-----.--.-- 171, 04 16! 39 15 27°468 | 133,814 ss ara | Toman 

er ht 559 89 ; } { 10, 28s 78 ' " 2 gee 


a.........2.. 136,915} 98, 84 12 122'352 | 112) 
POSTAL BUSINESS 


Money orders issued (50 cities): 
Domestic: 

Number._. : thousar 7, 27 7, 2 . 7. 25 6. 719 4 ‘ oes 

Value... thous 1,214 24, 08 7 1 1 1 81 1 i 


PERSONAL CONSUMPTION 

EXPENDITURES 

Seasonally adjusted quarterly totals at annual rat 
Goods and services, total 


Durable goods, total 
Automobiles and parts } 
Furniture and household equipment . ~ 
Other durable goods { { re 


Nondurabie goods. total 
Clothing and shoes 
Food and alcoholic beverages 
Gasoline and oil 
Semidurable housefurnishings 
Tobacco 
Other nondurable goods 


Services } 7 : 
Household operation Firr 
Housing ; : 2 : so E 
Personal services... _- : ‘ "a 
Recreation ; cae { ‘ ‘ 

Transportation_- : 
Other services l 2 


RETAIL TRADE 


All retail stores:t 
Estimated sales (unadjusted), total.. nm f $4 i 12 l { s 148 ~y 
Durable-goods stores__- i 1, 4 . { ‘ 224 / +4 ‘ 
Automotive group 1,9 t 2, 18 2 2, 82 2 { 14 
Motor-vehicle, other automot ; 


Tire, battery, accessory dealer ‘ 14 ‘ 
Furniture and appliance group . f . : | 
Furniture, homefurnishings stor ‘ ~ 
Household-appliance, radio stor 2 2 , ORs 20% 204 a 
Jewelry stores ; : ‘ } a4 I 
Lumber, building. hardware grouy t . 8 rt 
Lumber, building-materials deal ‘ { ‘ ) 2 
Hardware stores 201 23 14 2 q ont 


Nondurable-goods stores 10,8 8 7 g 8 89 6 ‘ . one 
Apparel group 2 ‘ 839 ; 
Men’s and boys’ wear stores } 18 164 
Women’s apparel, accessory stor 2 f 2 . " O74 
Family and other apparel stores- 5 } 
Shoe stores 7 ‘ ‘ $2 24 911 
Drug and proprietary stores ( 8 } : : . } : . 
Eating and drinking places 1, 047 “4 1 149 ; : oa 


Food group-.-.-.-.--- nilahieivinite i f 2 { 228 { 
Grocery stores 2 i 2, 4 2, 62 ‘ ; 82 87] 
Gasoline service stations af 81 : s4 ) ; ” gee I 
General-rerchandise group W 1, 1fi4 1, 324 1,4 l 1, 444 ; { ! { : 
Department stores, excl. mail-order f ‘ : 80K f . 1 Fu 
Mail-order (catalog sales) , +4 if De s { i] t 
Variety stores . { $ 244 24 224 ; | 
Other general-merchandise stor: d ? { 2s fu worn 
Liquor stores...........-- i i i] y j , 1% 
’ Revised. 
tUnpublished revisions for magazine advertising for Janu ebrua M 1 Oct 195 1 Janu I 1 é Oo 
request. Revisions of personal consumption expenditur 49-5 ‘ f Jove rly 
tRevised series. Beginning with t! ptember 1952 v reta 4 : placed by a ne assed new sa lu the ¢ 
The new estimates begin with January 1951 @ pI of the pter r 195 VEY for figures ring the enti r 1951 for both the new and old i 1 f the new 
data. 
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Unless etherutas stated, page ee ay Nay os 1951 = 2 ae ' - ee 
950 and descriptive notes are shown in the m { - } " an . : 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey —— January — March | April May | June July | August — October x —- 
Tala) Pate . . ° 
DOMESTIC TRADE—Continued 
RETAIL TRADE—Continued | | 
| | 
Estimated s idjusted), totalt mil. of dol 13, 067 13, 154 13, 406 13, 020 13, 348 13, 838 14, 000 13, 648 13, 343 13, 558 14, 187 r 14,003 14, 322 
Durable-goods stores do 4, 251 4, 306 4,611 4,314 4, 496 4, 931 4, 887 4, 494 4, 200 4, 508 4,846) ° 4,766 4, 808 
Automot group do 2,143 2, 134 2, 313 2, 099 2, 304 2, 672 2, 571 2, 258 1, 922 2, 297 2,648 | ° 2,553 2, 581 
Motor-vehicle, ot her automotive dealers_do 1, 992 1, 968 2, 147 1, 938 2,148 2, 505 2, 407 2, 102 1, 758 2, 129 | 2, 494 * 2, 393 | 2, 411 
lire, battery, accessory dealers do 151 166 166 161 156 166 163 | 156 164 148 154 r 160 | 170 
Furniture and appliance group do 705 746 741 714 685 726 768 744 745 726 752 794 780 
Furniture, homefurnishings stores do 419 436 430 423 412 433 | 450 435 448 415 | 448 r 468 465 
House! ippliance, radio stores do 286 310 310 291 274 204 | 318 308 297 310 304 | ’ 327 315 
| 
res do 117 119 117 117 117 122 118 120 122 121 | 129 121 103 
building, hardware grouy do 780 813 SSO SHO BAK 837 | 873 869 859 | R3i &33 ’ 829 818 
t lding terials dealers. do 55 591 62 633 632 620 | 647 660 642 | 614 618 r 610 605 
var rn do 226 222 226 226 222 217 226 209 217 217 215 r 219 214 
J 
Nondurat store do &, Rif 8, 788 8, 795 8, 707 &, 851 8, 907 9,113 9, 154 9, 142 9, 050 | 9, 341 * 9, 237 9, 514 
ADI grout do RAG 871 836 823 R44 848 | 910 876 889 | 865 925 903 1,020 
Mer t s’ wear stores do 200) 205 198 193 188 196 203 208 204 | 210 224 * 227 25) 
We parel, accessory stores. _ do 30) 348 340 328 353 335 357 349 359 344 359 ’ 354 384 
} " ther pare] stores do 170 182 165 171 179 181 207 182 187 169 | 193 176 213 
S} s do 140 136 133 130 135 136 143 138 | 139 142 149 146 | 173 
Drug tietary stores do 392 391 304 3S8Y 387 386 390 389 | 304 3M4 309 308 | 415 
Fat king places do 1, 033 1, 037 1, O58 1, 038 1, 039 1, 064 1,060 1, 069 1, 067 1, 048 | 1, 062 r 1,051 | 1,090 
| 
Food do 3, 202 3, 200 3, 202 3, 27 3, 256 3, 341 3, 402 3,345 | 3,398 3,418 | * 3,362 3, 378 
( re do fi 5SY 2, 586 2, 587 2, 636 2, O41 2, 728 2, 756 2,713 2, 768 2,770 * 2, 735 2, 757 
Gas stations do 791 794 S01 797 810 805 820 832 841 | 846 854 ° 866 | 884 
Ger handise grouy do 1, 538 1, 03 1, 506 1, 455 1,474 1, 537 1, 584 h26 1, 607 1, 509 1, 629 * 1,570 1, 680 
D t stores, exe rder_ do 837 828 803 800 853 877 826 891 833 | 898 ’ 879 | 4 
M r (catalog sal do 108 100 105 109 116 117 115 | 107 | 114 r110 125 
\ do 37 238 244 252 24 251 261 246 259 * 238 | 257 
p-4,. lmerchandise store do 331 314 325 323 338 331 340 | 322 357 r 343 | 394 
I . do 242 247 263 269 270 273 | 263 267 | 278 r 255 | 280) 
Es , | | 
I ! do 19, 530 19, O85 20, 335 21, 228 21, 103 20, 542 19,825 | 19, 209 19,279 | 20,434 21, 564 | + 22,129 19, 789 
Dural is store do 1 200 0, 43¢ », 625 10, 030 10, 128 0, 689 9, 229 | 8, 621 8, 314 | 8, 739 9,125 | * 9,436 9, 047 
N is stores d 10, 330 10, 249 10, 710 11, 198 10, 975 10,853 | 10, 5% 10, 588 10, 965 11,695 | 12,439 | * 12,693 10, 742 
| 
Ad i 20, 754 20,681 | 20,62 20,321 | 20,477 20, 069 20,125 | 20,127 19,745 | 20, 281 | 20,652 | * 20,969 21, 055 
Dur tores d 1 726 775 | 1, 789 0, 583 9, 624 : 9, 030 &, 749 8, 626 8, 956 | 9, 175 ° 9, 458 | 9, 572 
Aut T i 3,176 ,129 | 3, 141 3, 106 3, 200 2, 864 2, 591 2, 564 2, 875 3, 003 * 3, 272 3, 424 
Fur | e grou lo 1, 902 , Bat 1, 788 1,709 | 1,713 | 1, 625 1,707 | 1, 701 1, 693 | 1, 643 r 1,643 1, 643 
lows 508 507 40m 488 488 44 488 | 480 486 | 500 r 499 492 
I ! hardware group. .d 2, 327 2, 471 2, 539 2, 404 | 2, 429 2, 364 2, 332 2, 273 2, 233 2, 229 * 2, 281 2, 229 
oO | res le 1,813 1,822 1, 82: 1, 786 1,704 1, 683 1, 631 1, 608 | 1, 660 1,710 * 1, 763 1, 784 
} 
Nor I st lo 11, O28 0, OOF 10, 836 10, 738 10, 853 | 10, 957 11, 095 11, 378 11,119 11, 325 | 11, 477 11, 511 11, 483 
Ay | do 2, 581 2, 517 2, 537 2, 436 », 503 2, 583 2, 636 2,714 2, 700 2, 748 2,817 | * 2,830 2, 767 
Dr rieta rr do 772 7H 773 770 782 777 | 760 | 790 765 | 752 | 799 | r 801 813 
Food do 2, 002 2,011 2, 036 2, 006 2, 057 2, 023 2,110 | 2, 080 2,001 | 2, 099 | 2,001 | * 2,089 2, 182 
G hand y de , 248 3, 382 256 | 3, 248 3, 206 3, 29% 3, 271 3, 358 3, 276 3, 351 | 3, 383 * 3,424 3, 345 
Ot! ! tores do 2,3 2, 230 2, 234 2, 188 2, 215 2 2, 318 2, 436 2, 377 2, 375 | 2, 387 ’ 2, 367 2, 376 
| | | | | 
Firms with 11 t ft | 
Estimat {just total do 214 2,004 2, 090 2, 307 | 2, 440 2, 586 2.423) 2,334 2,504 | 2,476 2,744 | ° 2,666 3, 437 
Apr do 270 128 119 157 | 108 176 173 | 132 142 175 | 191 | r 182 301 
Nt, . do 2 i4 13 17 | 19 17 18 | i2 11 15 21 21 35 
WV es do 1 49 47 63 77 73 67 57 63 6s | 76 | 74 | 119 
g do ‘ 38 37 48 67 57 60 45 48 60 | 53 49 | 9 
Dr ar a a4 i] a OQ 5Y “oo 59 AQ 60 5S 62 60 | 87 
Fa neg t « do 5) 49 4¢ 48 51 53 52 4 54 5 1) 50 54 
Fur f s} t do ( 20 22 26 24 31 26 23 26 26 30 31 | 27 
| | 
Gene ' di 1, 10 24 533 604 705 741 711 | 618 719 | 735 856 ” 835 | 1, 338 
Ds di 479 22¢ 224 269 318 365 343 284 326 | 346 396 | * 366 539 
\ hand P | | 
{dol IS7 77 76 so 107 109 105 91 112 100 131 135 207 
\ ty aS 135 146 160 187 180) 170 163 183 180 201 203 410 
Groe iT s 905 897 970 930 1, 023 9OS 4 999 930 1,015 1,020 1,056 
Lum}? 2 49 Al 53 6. 71 73 72 76 78 &1 ri 45 
6 v a 40 47 55 59 56 57 4y M4 4y 74 
Est t ! 2, 423 4 2,417 2, 342 2,442 2, 469 2, 553 2, 511 2, 2 2, 537 2, 613 r 2, 545 2, 615 
AY ] 171 164 1h 170 14 174 168 174 167 178 173 190 
Mi r is 17 18 16 17 17 18 ) 18 16 18 r18 19 
i" 1¢ 73 68 4 61 6S 67 0 71 73 65 71 71 77 
Re a 9 2 52 51 3 52 7 4 57 55 53 | SO 59 
Dr , tu ‘ #2 wo 62 61 i2 60 62 61 61 62 62 
I , 4s "| tf) 1s 51 53 2 54 i 4 54 * 52 51 
Fur , ! 29 2 2 2s 26 30 2s 25 26 24 28 * 30 28 
Gene rT i 713 715 723 680 72 741 766 726 758 72 777 * 726 802 
D 204 336 336 311 322 343 S51 25 332 327 35) * 317 | 342 
, 129 93 os Qs 113 108 113 99 117 100 118 °117 140 
\ ic -" 184 185 179 187 1S9 193 192 202 197 202 188 204 
Groce do O3¢ 927 919 919 937 936 959 Ys4 O85 1, 008 1, 009 1,013 1, 008 
I t le do 63 61 72 6s 65 66 6s rg 69 62 62 ri 60 
I s do 17 51 it) 46 4u 52 56 47 52 4 52 ‘53 52 
rR 
ther ¢ note marked “t’’ on p, 8-8 
7Dat new estimates adjusted for comparability with the new se re sales. For the newestimates for December 1950 and the entire year 1951 and for revisions of the old 
seri O19 pp. 14 ff. of the November 1952 SURVEY 
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RETAIL TRADE—Continued 


Department stores: 

Accounts receivable, end of month: 
Charge accounts j=] 77 
Instalment accounts 

Ratio of collections to accounts rec 
Charge accounts per 
Instalment accounts 

Sales by type of payment 
Cash sales 
Charge account sales 
Instalment sales 


wreent 


Sales, unadjusted, total U. 8. 1947-49 
Atlanta__-. 
a 
Chicago 7 
Cleveland ; 
Dallas cee . r 202 
Kansas City 
Minneapolis 
New York. 
Philadelphia. - 
Richmond - - 
St. Louis 
San Francisco 


Sales, adjusted, total U. S.t 
Atlanta_ : 
Roston 
Chicago 
Cleveland 
Dallas 
Kansas City 
Minneapolis 
New York 2 
Philadelphia 
Richmond 
St. Louis 
San Francisco 
Stocks, total U. S., end of mont} 
Unadjusted 
Adjusted 


Mail-order and store sales 


Total sales, 2 companies thou ‘ { 248 


Montgomery Ward & Co 
Sears, Roebuck & Co 
Rural sales of general merchandis« 
Total U. S., unadjusted 19 109. ( 
Fast_. 7 
South__. 
Middle West 1fi® 
Far West. : i ff 
Total U. S., adjusted 
Fast. 5 
South__-_. 
Middle West 
Far West 


WHOLESALE TRADE! 


Sales, estimated (unadj.), total_- IT ), 274 
Durable-goods establishments 2, 542 
Nondurable-goods establishments f 2 

Inventories, estimated (unadj.), total 
Durable-goods establishments 
Nondurable-goods establishments 


POPULATION 


Population, continental United States 
Total, inc]. armed forces overseas 


EMPLOYMENT 


+} 
thot 


nstitutior 


Employment status of civilian nor 
population: 

Estimated number 14 years o ind 
total ee thousar 109, 20 
| eS de 51, 844 
ED bidittinadcoe Satbid ( 57, 36 


Civilian labor force, total___- dc 2 
Rare : { 
Female_-__..-- a. a de 


Employed man ie l 
ee ! 42, 106 { 
Female_.---_-- Nencitliidan de 18, 


Agricultural employment do... 6, 378 
Nonagricultural employment de 54, 636 
Unemployed............-- 1, 67 





Not in labor force_.........._... ale dead 46, 512 47, 


» Preliminary. 
Data have been revised to reflect use of new 
1941-51), | 


’ Revised. 

t Revised series. 
lished revisions appear as follows: Accounts receivabk 
1952 SURVEY. 


t Data on total] wholesale trade have been substituted for the series « 


the October 1951 SURVEY; revisions beginning 1949 appear on pp. l¢ 
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Apr May June 


TRADE—Continued 


other major changes Re 


URVEY; total U. 8. sales (1919 50), | 


wholesalers 


For an 


AND POPULATION 


July 
If 
4 
1s 

‘ 

i 
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69 
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; 
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. ” 
1 ww 
4 Si 
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Hs 
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fA. 176 
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“4 ¢ f 
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15, 516 


August 
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is 
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(x 
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14.5 
1, 514 
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34 
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2 tM 
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EMPLOYMENT AND POPULATION—Continued 





EMPLOYMENT—Continued 
npl “ ul l establishment 
Tot ‘ee U.S. Dept Labor 
thousand 17, 64 45, 913 45, 8 16, 001 46, 299 46, 329 46, 292 46, 006 47,124 ° 47,789 ° 47,801  ° 48,006 | » 48,836 
Manufact a 15, 913 15, 776 15, 859 15, 869 15, 705 15, 654 15, 410 14, 162 16, 028 r 16, 430 r 16, 539 * 16,662 | » 16, 677 
Durat ar 9 000 & O4 9.010 4 0 9. 0N4 &, 991 8. 621 8. 301 8,916 r 9, 218 r 9, 368 9. 07 » 9, SRT 
\ i i tries do 6,91 6, 830 6.849 6,834 6,741 6, 663 6, 789 6, 861 7,112 * 7,212 * 7,171 °7,115 » 7,000 
Mir t do OT ag m2 w4 SO) 8a3 Sl4 784 897 r R86 ’ 871 ’ 874 | P RAD 
Ml do 1 107 107 107 07 107 77 74 107 r 103 102 ° 104 | P 105 
ant ad “7 47 2 67 0 Ld) si) fil 3 63 63 63 | 
B ] d fg 307 sti) 6 57 348 4 269 346 r 345 * 336 338 | » 339 
; ur rodnetior 
tt usand 2n9 267 267 ti 267 Fi) 272 275 273 26 r 263 262 | 
N i quarrying 1 10 l 101 101 105 1 106} 106 109 r 108 108 107 | 
Cor d 2, 518 2.31 2, 308 2, 206 2,416 2, 522 2, 663 2, 722 2, 781 r 2.783 * 2.702 °2,613 7244 
Tr { } litie d 4,161 4, 1/ 4,111 4,118 4, 000 4,151 4, 168 4,140 4, 208 r 4,228 r 4, 241 ¢ 4,234 » 4,239 
t Ir do 1, 42¢ 1,394 1, 392 1, 395 1, 404 1, 41¢ 1, 396 1,352 1, 394 r1,411 1, 422 1, 413 
T i ty ae 141 4] 141 139 av 137 137 138 138 * 137 r 136 136 
Ty ar Hn or tw m4 O48 669 “74 682 68S 682 AK3 685 
Ty, . do 17 17 17 ‘7 45 if} 4 46 47 46 
G utilith do 527 2 5 2¢ 52t 28 529 538 545 * 546 r 540 535 530 
Trad do 10, ai 9, 72 9,04 9, AAS 9, 845 9,773 9, R38 9, 792 9, 784 r 9.970 r 10, 105 r 10, 301 P10, 878 
W do 9 657 9 622 2 24 2 623 2. 5 2,601 2. 618 2, fi2¢ 2, 637 r2 644 2. 658 » 2. 705 
R do KA 7, 008 7,019 7, 045 7, 240 7,172 7, 220 7, 166 7,147 | +7,326| * 7,447 8,173 
‘ tore do 2, (192 1,472 1, 41¢ 1, 437 1, 527 1, 40 1, 400) 1,419 1, 410 ° 1,516 r1,@2 e 2,115 
} do l ‘ 1, 282 1, 2st 1, 287 1, 205 1,29 1, 202 1, 20 1, 287 r 1,208 r 1,316 1,341 
4 ries dealers. dc Ths 749 743 738 737 742 i4 7f 752 r 748 74 » 776 
} a " 1,9 1,919 1, 987 1, 942 1, 958 1, 977 1, 99 1, 903 1, 971 r 1,068 » 1,979 
cy, a 472 167 4,007 4, os! 4,745 4,746 4, 837 4,5 4,544 r 4,829 4,770 re 4,701 
1 H . j 40% 424 428 sw 38 4f0) 47 oY) Fars r 468 + 430 
I a ( v ‘4 s f 39 71 9 r 304 r 304 
Cl a $ H M4 161 1t4 165 I lit 1) 1463 
Ga do fH, BS 6, SOY i 6, O28 6, 551 6, 2 fi, 585 f Ss fi, SSO 6, 712 6, 605 6, 663 » 7,049 
tal , Reserve a 4f\, (40s 4,47 46, 504 oD 2 4¢ #) 46, 559 46, 348 16,15 46, O7F ’ 47,301 47,402 © 47,630 » 47,754 
uM lk s] 15,8 15, 877 15, S04 15, @1 15, 870 15, 547 15, 362 15, 924 r 16, 196 r 16,319 r 16, 489 » 16, 571 
~+y- ; ole ale a) 911 sug SO4 S10 7747 RAG r RR] r R69 ‘R73 Pp R60 
C lo 2, ie 2, 54 2, 59 2, 2 2,517 2, 497 2, 536 2, 544 2, 575 * 2, 582 * 2, 573 2.2 > 2.494 
he 1 public utilities di 41 4, 138 4,147 4.154 4,116 4, 134 4, 139 4, 009 4,160 | +°4,206| °4,248 °4,238 |) » 4,239 
Trad ae ¥, 8G 9,8 0, Sf + BAZ G9, s49 9, 912 ¥, O64 9, OA 9, 967 r 9. O81 * 9,979 r 10,013 P10, 005 
F a asl | ] ; 937 1, 042 1, 048 1, 957 1,4 1,973 1, OR1 r 1, ORS r 1,992 1,909 
Sor do 4,749 1,74: 4, 738 4,728 4,748 4,772 4, 789 4, 783 4, 796 r 4,781 r 4,746 ° 4,751 » 4,748 
- y 6 R78 P on ‘ 1s 6. 54 ¢ { 6. 572 6. 606 6, O76 6, 686 6. 693 6, 680 6, 712 » 6,739 
Pr a wturir Yrretri 
Total (1 I thousar 2 12, 7% 12, 820 12, 81 12, 733 12, SSS 12, 32% 12, 061 12, 886 r 13, 285 ’ 13, 378 + 13, 447 » 13, 487 
Dura! t ! 7, $22 7, 204 7, 30H 7, 31 7, 329 7, 262 6, SSS 6, 559 7, 146 ’ 7,444 ° 7, 583 ° 7,709 » 7,778 
Or ad f2 4 7 5s ot) om im) 50 ‘3 r 63 63 ° 65 
Li te except furr 
: thousands 6ut 64 ts a70 ATS am HO7 70a 727 r 719 700 696 > HR 
mills do 412 4} ” a! wO5 87 424 427 442 r 438 432 425 
Por fixtur dq Pal Pal Due at 292 287 28 285 295 r 304 309 315 » 316 
ce products ad 4 4/2 447 444 452 440 453 44! 448 462 465 * 467 rv 462 
Gla ass product a 123 119 120 121 123 123 125 12 27 r 132 133 135 
Primar , <t dq 1, 164 1, 162 1, 160 1, 154 1, 143 1,141 716 ave 1,110 r1,153 r1,162| +*1,172 pe) 184 
Bla f teel works, and roll pe 
: ’ thousands 7 70 70 567 558 7 155 134 540 * 565 | * 566 568 . 
Pr it 1 ref m fr fer 
7 thonsands 47 47 48 47 48 | 4s 47 47 48 47 46 46 ‘ 
Fal r ept ordnance, ma 
c} t portation equipment - "6 7 | 
thor ' be Si4 SUT SOT SO6 7s 769 Pai) TRS r R21 r R44 | rao » 871 
Hea rat xcept electrical) ar 
a thousands 119 1 1¢ 115 113 115 112 121 r 128 r 130 130 = 
M xcept electrical 1 1, 209 1, av 1,281 1 1, 282 1, 260 1, 261 1. 203 1,181 | °1,193) 1,215) °1,248) » 1,287 
Flectr hing i 72x 72 727 714 70S 706 685 708 743 7h4 + 7R1 > 801 
Tra tion equipment { 1,2 1,2 1, 251 l 1, 288 1, 307 1, 323 1, 169 1,192} +1,330/) °1,387/ +°1,423 | » 1,441 
anit — ~~ 45 63 64 03 687 672 521 f25 r 680 r 708 740 
aircre rt do 407 41 424 450 437 447 14 466 r 448 ° 477 484 
Ship and host build i repairs. do 11 1 122 128 133 135 13 134 135 r 134 133 
alend ¢ anand an 63 62 61 57 59 i) 57 56 57 55 
Instr ts and related products do 232 232 233 236 233 230 238 242 246 r 250 » 253 
Miscella mfg. industries do is] ‘ 8] 380 382 37 395 414 428 r 434 » 430 
Nondur lustr do ANG My2 14 400 5, 404 5, 326 5, 441 M2 5, 740 r 5, 841 * 5, 795 * 5, 738 » 5,709 
- red products do 1, 122 1, 068 1, 000 1, 057 1, 057 1, 074 1, 138 1, 215 1, 279 r 1,314 * 1, 235 + 1,157 » 1, 104 
M t ae 242 24 244 ay 233 230 232 234 232 + 236 235 245 
Dair ati etn do Of “4 QF wy 100) 107 113 114 111 104 49 06 
em - “ do 120 106 10 104 114 122 155 211 280 r 313 * 227 150 
Bakery product di 190 187 IST 189 1s6 183 1m) 195 14 r 195 r 195 14 
Ry - do 14 13 134 138 Li 146 153 1fi3 1) 141 146 146 
Tol facture do aS a2 x) 7s 77 77 78 78 87 91 91 88 | PRS 
Toast mnendiet do 1, 141 1, 131 1,12 1,113 1, 093 1, O83 1, OR2 1,081 1, 120 r 1,141 r 1,150 ‘1,161 | » 1,161 
Rr ‘en fabric mills do “4s 540) 527 SIS 507 3 Fue nn r 519 522 524 527 | 
Kr fay do 211 200 210 210 210 209 212 209 221 225 228 230 | 
Apt r " ther finished textile prod 
vax’ thousand 1.03 1, 029 1, O52 1,051 gO, 959 972 GR2 1,050 r 1, 068 r 1,065 1,066 » 1,078 
Mo and } 1its and coats do 12 127 128 127 121 113 119 117 128 129 128 126 | 
' ‘ fornishines and sor | 
ma sd ween B mand - ” 25 228 233 238 239 238 240 239 249 253 r 26 255 | 
W terwear do Pat) 100) w00) 306 27% 252 252 269 292 * 202 * 284 287 
Paner 1 products do 410 405 404 401 398 3G 403 395 408 r4il ° 417 * 421 » 427 
Pul r,and paperboard mills _ do 212 211 210 208 206 206 209 203 209 r 208 r 200 210 
Print ! hing, and allied industries | 
thousands 520 510 KOT OS WT WOT 511 57 509 * 515 522 | 524 » 527 
New ure do 155 151 1452 152 152 14 1h 154 154 55 155 156 |... acces 
( il printing do 171 170 lf 167 166 167 167 165 165 * 167 169 ! Ee Sseaconduse 


° Prelimt 3 
10-46 on the revised basis for the indicated series, 


wy 








ivailable since publication of the 


1951 





STATISTICAL SUPPLEMENT, will be shown later. 
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Unilesa otherwise stated, statistics through 
1950 and ame notes are shown in the 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey 


EMPLOYMENT—Continued 


Production workers in mfg. industries—Continued 
Total (U. 8. Dept. of Labor)—Continued 
Nondurable-goods industries—Continued 
Chemicals and allied product thousands 
Industrial organic chemicals 
Products of petroleum and coal 
Petroleum refining 
Rubber products “= 
Tires and inner tubes 
Leather and leather products 
Footwear (except rubber) 
Manufacturing production-worker employment 
index, unadjusted (U. 8. Dept. of Labor)t 
1047-49 =1( 
Manufacturing production-worker employ 
index, adjusted (Federal Reserve) t.1947-49 


Miscellaneous employment data 
Federal and State highways, total§ num 
Construction (Federal and State 
Maintenance (State) ______- do 
Federal civilian employees: 
United States ES ousat 
Washington, D. C., metropolitan area. d 
Railway employees (class I steam railwa 
=n eat t 


Indexes: 
Unadjusted 1935 =] 
Adjusted 
PAYROLLS 
Manufacturing production-worker payro!! x 


4 


unadjusted (U. 8. Dept. of Labor)t 
LABOR CONDITIONS 


Average weekly hours per worker (U. S. Dept. of 
Labor): 
All manufacturing industries hour 


Durable-goods industries 
Ordnance and accessories 
Lumber and wood products (except 
a : 
Sawmills and planing mills 
Furniture and fixtures 
Stone, clay, and glass product 
Glass and glass products 
Primary metal industries 
Blast furnaces, steel works, ar rolling 


EER GONE hour 
Primary smelting and refining of nonferrou 
metals. -_._... hours 


Fabricated metal prod. (except ordnance, m 
chinery, transportation equipment 
Heating apparatus (except electric 
plumbers’ supplies 
Machinery (except electrical 
Electrical machinery 
Transportation equipment 
Automobiles..._.__- 
Aircraft and parts 
Ship and boat building and repairs 
Railroad equipment 
Instruments and related products 
Miscellaneous mfg. industries 


) 


Nondurable-goods industries 

Food and kindred products 
Meat products 
Dairy products 
Canning and preserving 
Bakery products. __- 
Beverages. ___. 

Tobacco manufactures 

Textile-mill products 
Broad-woven fabric mills 
Knitting mills...._._. 


Apparel and other finished t 
Men’s and boys’ suits and coat 
Men’s and boys’ furnishings nd work 

clothing ur 
Women’s outerwear 

-aper and allied products 
Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills 

Printing, publishing, and al! r 


Newspapers... 
Commercial printing 
Chemicals and allied products 
Industrial organic chemicals 
Products of petroleum and coal 
Petroleum refining 
Rubber products. ; 
Tires and inner tubes 
Leather and leather products 
Footwear (except rubber) lo 
’ Revised. » Preliminary. 
tRevised series. Indexes have been s! 


f i¢ 
ed 


§ Total includes State engineering, supervisory, 
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AND POPULATION—Continued 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1951 


1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey 
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LABOR CONDITIONS—Continued 


Continued 


average week per worker, et« 








omens turir ndustr 
M 
Mie hours 44.4 
Anthr t do 1.1 
Bitur ] " do 3s. 4 
Crude troleum and natural-gas production 
Pe itural-gas production 
hours 41.8 
Nor nd quarryir do 4.0 
Contr t r I do ‘7.9 
Nor truct do 38.9 
Bu tior de 37.7 
Trans public utilit 
Lov i bu es ao 47. ¢ 
Tel do 38.8 
Tek d 44 
Gas utilitic do 42.1 
Trade 
W hol tr do 41.1 
Retail trade (except eating and drinking 
I ° hours 40.1 
a handise store do 37.0 
} | r stores do 40.0 
o 1 accessories dealers _ do 45.4 
Perv ice 
Hotels, year-round do 43.2 
Laundrie do 41.4 
Clea , Awe plants do 41.1 
Industria trikes 1 lock-outs 
Be nnir t 
Work ppag number 186 
Workers ir ed thousands 82 
In effect during mont! 
Work st 8 number 357 
W ke thousands 130 
Man-days montl de 1, 02 
Peres : working time 13 
er ¢ placement activities 
cements thousands 42t 
pensation (State laws 
ac 1, 152 
do 4,114 
~ weekly average a 797 
A mot ts thous. of dol 70, 624 
Veterar j I ) " wance 
Init , thousands l 
( tir de 
4 int I nt thous. of dol 7 
Labor turt r ir inufacturing establishments 
Acre ly rate per 100 employees 3.0 
Sena ad 3.8 
D ' di 
I adc 1 
Qu d 1.4 
Xf de : 
WAGES 
Aver x I Department of 
I 
4] lellars f 4 
Du i 72 
0 i 7. 62 
Lumt x furniture 
dk irs fi). 1s 
3 i 47 
Fu 1 fit). 4s 
S | Ti 65. 30 
( de Hifi. 2s 
Pr de Gi. 
I work g mills? 
lolla 70. 44 
Pr " fnonferrous 
t dollar 71.58 
} I ince, f 
‘ ; e1 
! 1 71. 78 
He t 
' lollars 71.49 
I i” 70. GF 
Elect r } “4.9 
rat pment do 79. 48 
Aut do 79. 91 
A iy do mi) 
~ , ey rs do 74.12 
Ra ent a 77. 81 
Instr r uct do 71.70 
M lu ‘ do 60. 53 
r Re | \ See note “‘t”’ for this page 
tRey | , 1952. data cover all domestic 
livisional } el and trainees in school 
*New I t nin 


1947 will be shown later 
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January 


LOYM 





compara 
land-line 


tSee note marked “f”’ on p. S 


empl 


ENT 


, 


ary | 


‘ 


bru- March May June 


1952 
April | | 


AND POPULATION—Continued 


44.1 44 43.1 4.4 42.6 43.1 
10.9 30.1 28. 1 33.3 30.1 26. 7 
5.9 35. 4 29.9 31.8 2s 28. 1 
10.5 4i.¢ 41.1 40. 6 41.3 41.0 
44 43.8 44.5 5.7 45.8 44.9 
38.3 7.1 38.0 38. 6 39. 4 39. 1 
4.2 38 39.8 41.2 42.2 41.58 
7.9 36.9 7. ¢ 37.9 38.7 38.4 
+f 46.6 46.1 11.9 47.1 46.9 
aK. 5 3K. 5 34.9 38.7 39. 6 39.3 
43.9 44.0 44.5 44.5 
11.4 41.4 41.4 41.2 41.2 41.5 
40.4 40.4 40.1 40.4 40.5 40. 6 
0.8 0% 39. 7 9.6 40.1 10.4 
5.9 35. 8 36.0 35.7 36.3 36. 6 
39.4 39. 5 19. 6 39.2 40,2 40.6 
45.0 45.1 45.4 45 45.3 45.4 
42.5 42.5 42.8 42.6 42.6 42.4 
40.9 40.9 41.1 41.4 41.8 41.2 
39. 8 40.1 42.0 42.6 40.3 
AO 4() 475 475 425 425 
185 240) 1, 000 300 17l 125 
5G 600 650 675 650 650 
2M) 320 1, 200 1, 200 1, 000 RAO 
1, 270 1, 400 5, 300 7, 300 14, 000 12, 500 
15 17 61 90 1 68 1.44 
427 465 566 572 ‘81 556 
go SO7 1, 109 915 978 1, 585 
169 4,504 4, 825 4,445 4, 255 4, 961 
1, 146 1,113 Was 918 918 RAO 
02 101, 564 94, 385 86, O58 83, 511 &8, 612 
@ ? ? 2 (2 
3 2 1 1 l 
65 ‘4 44 31 28 25 
1.9 1.9 3.7 3.9 49 4.4 
9 3.7 4.1 3.9 3.9 5.0 
; 3 3 .3 .3 3 
1.3 1.1 1.3 1.1 1.1 2.2 
1.9 2.0 2.2 2.2 2.2 2.2 
4 3 3 3 3 ; 
6. 91 67. 40 65. 87 66. 65 67.15 65. 76 
72. 18 72.81 71.07 1. 76 71. 98 69. 67 
7S. 7e 78. 85 77.04 78. 22 7 ; 7 5 
i 11 0. 59 61.13 0. OF 4. 73 63.11 
x 4 © 0). 37 m.4 65.17 62. 04 
i). 2 0. AT SU. 48 5O. 8D m.c2 ee 
65. 2 65. 7¢é (4. SS 65. 85 66. 09 MH. 92 
65. 4 66. 59 HS. le 66. 78 67. 37 65. 49 
aS TF 71.8 72.17 73. 38 71.89 
7% 78. 33 70. 1¢ 70. 4 70. 77 72.04 
8.17 74.0 7 3 74.41 74. 36 7 
71.2 71.4 6. 64 70.9 70. 18 67. 06 
ma. SS 70.3 67. 74 69. 09 70. 11 ox. 4 
TO 7 mn 78. 62 7U. OF 78. 87 7h. 4 
au. & 70.43 69.03 68. 40 oy. 73 67.91 
79. 24 0). ON 78.47 79. 57 79. 12 75. 530 
70.83 a). 84 7. 68 SO. 24 79. 27 71 
gO. 0] MO). AT 7s. 08 SO AS BO. 36 SO OO 
74. 32 76. 81 74. 01 76. 36 76. 03 74. 7€ 
78. 12 78. 55 76. 25 76.11 77. 79 74.83 
71.02 71.47 70. 71 71.81 71. 97 0.49 
60. 18 60. AT AO 31 M). 39 66.01 OF 
gure for December 1951, 43.8 ? Less than 500 claims 
yees CX ept messengers 


ll. 


July | August 


— 
“~ 
= 


t 
tons 


= 


40.6 


40 
36. 
40 
45. 
42.6 
40.6 
40.3 


733 

4, 301 
YSt) 

95, 389 


(2) 
l 
13 
5.9 
4.6 
.3 
1.0 
3.0 
3 
67. 76 
72. 49 
74. 09 
(6. 20 
66. 35 
0. 19 
67.03 
Os, 48 
81. 97 
76. 67 
70. 67 
71.17 
77. 84 
69. 86 
7s. 38 
77. 76 
80.03 
75. 87 
75, 82 
72. 04 
60. 6S 


Septer 
be 


r 


n- 


44.9 


41 
r 46. 
39. 
°43 
* 38 


a 


ane 


r 46.0 
39.0 


*¢ 


ru 


’ 39. 
’ 3! 
’ 39 

45. 


1.6 


7 


‘5 


f, 


wena 


r 42.4 


r4 
r4 


62, 


(2) 
(?) 


’ 62 


1.0 
1.5 


475 
230 
700 
360 
200 


. 37 


658 
568 
QS5 
631 
094 


=) 


os 
ve OD 


04 


(4 


| October | 
| ' 





’ 4. 
’ 31. 
’ 32.5 


& 23: 
°oo@ Srwnwioe«i 


se 
aa aed 
ae 


~ 


40. 


* 39. 


. 
we 

=: 
tent 


45.3 


425 


470 | 


650 
600 
3, 500 
. 37 


641 


679 

2, 74 
530 
54, 228 


(2) 
(?) 


oo 
o 


Pa se 
2-3. HOO 


~ 
4 


10 


50 
. 43 
. 86 
14 


r 84. 86 
76. 90 
75. 68 


80 
. 23 
. 09 
’ 76. 16 
’ 76.00 

75.10 


r 75. 
’ 63. 85 





250 
mH 


475 
220 
1, 500 
.19 


507 
| 
690 | 
2, 576 


536 
47, 730 


(?) 
© | 


78 


200 
80 


350 
120 
1, 000 
il 


467 

1, 126 

3, 844 

672 

69, 061 
() 
(?) 


Cond Coon Go 


» 72.36 
» 78. 61 
» 76.30 
» 62.12 
» 04. 56 
» 71.44 


» 85. 62 


a) 
» 65. 


#0 
66 


and those compensated entirely on a commission basis; earlier data exclude general and 
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EMPLOYMENT AND POPULATION—Continued 


WAGES—Continued 


Average weekly earnings, ete.—Continued 
All manufacturing industries—C ontinued 
Nondurable-goods industries 
Food and kindred products do 13 3. 40 3 } 5.13 
Meat products_____- do 73. OF 69. 66 68. 72 68, 09 67.78 68, 82 69. 91 70.3 6 
Dairy products-____- do 1.4 62. 7 ) % { f B, 3 
Canning and preserving. : do 51.02 50. 35 5 51. 40 
Bakery products. na 1 59 59. 04 60. 09 59. 2 2 
Beverages____ ( 7 72. 94 73. 41 73.8 f 
Tobaceo manufactures. __- do 16. 5 15.27 13. 69 13. 88 41.4 45. 4 16.74 16. 24 16. 92 ‘ ‘ 1", 82 ; 
Textile-mill products lo 52. 7 52. 4 », 22 51. 32 $9. 85 , . 53 4s F ' a7 G2 
Broad-woven fabric mills ( 52. 62 52. 1 ) 19. 48 19. OR 19. 42 0). 37 1 02 A? (9 1 ag 4 79 
Knitting mills- di 47. ¢ 18. 31 18. lf 15. 4 46}, Sf 17 23 17 49.14 19 7 F 
Apparel and other finished textile products 
dollar tf 16. 4 47. 5 47. 31 43. 58 45. OF 15. 21 15.72 48.12 is 1s { 48. 2% 


dollars. fW). 45 60. 04 60.12 60.13 58. 71 59. 71 3 f 
. ~~ ty aa 





Men’s and boys’ suits and coats ( 
Men’s and boys’ furnishings and worl 
elothing.. dollar 8. 09 BS. Ot 1. 02 9. 34 8. 02 9. 47 9 & O4 0.1 ‘ 
Women’s outerwear ( , 5 1.78 53.14 47.8] 19.4 12 79 1 ¢ 54 , / 
Paper and allied products i 66. | 66. 39 6. 57 67. 48 f 66. 34 ’ 68. 39 69. 3 , ‘ , 
Pulp, paper, and paperboard mi ils de 72. 22 71. 29 1. 72.9 69. 88 71.01 { 74.1 5 79 =< 
Printing, publishing, and allied industri¢ f 
ay y { aL 5% 70. “/ ‘ 70.9 SOS x] _ " 
Newspapers le ¢ } i 7 4 6.6 } : : : 
Commercial printing do 78. 78 78.1 79 78 79. OF wi SO), 
Chemicals and allied products 1 f f . f 5 09 69, 7 "0. ¢ » 
Industrial organic chemicals _g 1 72. 45 72.11 2 72. 54 " 7 { 1 G8 
Products of petroleum and coal ( 2. | 2. Fil 2. 09 : 82. 34 75. 22 M49 RX 87 40. ON 88 38 ee 
Petroleum refining do ‘ 6. 67 R5. & &5. 68 76. 58 R7. 8 ”). 82 * y ‘ 
Rubber products a 73. 91 74.19 . 1.4 72 47 - on , 7 +7 
Tires and inner tubes 1 f 6.9 . 83.4 RI. & S40 g } Te. g5 24 Q ‘ gn 4 aT 
Leather and leather products ; 18. ¢ { { ) { 1s 13% no O4 vA r . et 
Footwear (except rubber 1 45. 57 7 Z 10 46. 57 { { { 17. & 7 1s { ‘ + 
Nonmannutfacturing industries: 
Mining: 
Metal_. 1¢ 79.4 7 y s 77. gO. 4 "9 34 a 28 g ah 4 . 
Anthracite i f 73. 58 8. 97 67. Of f 1. 49 fb. ¢ ) f . an ag 
Bituminous coal. _- i ' ' 80. 27 y ff. 68 70. 2 { ‘ g g ‘ ; 
Crude-petroleum and natural-gas producti 
Petroleum and natural-gas productior 


Nonmetallic mining and quarrying i f 6. 69 fv { 
Contract construction i { . S52 &5.s . 87 TR RO ti4 2 18 Q 
Nonhbuilding construction 9 . . 79.4 a2 4 S440 s as ay 4 : 
Building construction i 1. 94 ‘ . “4 ‘ 5 . Rte Kg 50 ws 
Transportation and public utilit 
Local railways and bus line , 7 ? 1.8 ‘ 76.17 } S14 7S, 4 
Telephone __.- 4 1 : 129 j 60. ¢ fi), 8 i 
Telegrapht 1 2. 2 7 7 “ 71 o 4 2 84 2 
Gas and electric utilities ; 73. 2 x2 73. 4 1.41 (78 is Kha 
Trade: 
Wholesale trade , HH. 42 Ai. 4 Hh. 04 ) , 8 6% . “ 
Retail trade (except eating an irinkir 
places)* ollar 19.9 . " 5 
General-merchandise store 7 : 14 : 7. 04 7.9 KS 8 OR & RA 
Food and liquor stores ‘ { is . ‘9 i. O4 
Automotive and accessories dealer ‘ ‘ f . t f f - . Au. ¢ 
Finance: 
Banks and trust companies . { , ' 14 $s 
Service: 
Hotels, year-round i ‘ } 
Laundries t ' . x4 } } . s 
Cleaning and dyeing plant 14 “ 


Average hourly earnings (U. 8. Der 
Labor): 
All manufacturing industries r ( 1. 6 re 
Durable-goods industries { { { 
Ordnance and accessories he “ ? 
Lumber and wood product except ' 
ture) je lar ; ; i j { ‘ 
Sawmills and planing mi ' i $58 { { {7s 7 14 
Furniture and fixtures 
Stone, clay, and glass produc 
Glass and glass product f 
Primary metal industrie 4 “4 “4 434 <4 . 
Blast furnaces, steel] worl ' 
millst ” . ° 
Primary smelting and refinir nonfert 
metals r , oa 
Fabricated metal prod. (except ordr 
chinery, transportation ¢ t 


Heating appt aratus (except 

plumbers’ supplies . 

Machinery (except electric . <I> . . { 438 Q 
Electrical machinery 


Transportation equipment . 
Automobiles - ( 0) ‘ . 
Aircraft and parts ‘ } . ¥ 
Ship and boat building and repa . } . ; 5s S50 “4 
Railroad equipment “0 KN4 ‘ , 

Instruments and related product { : : 

Miscellaneous mfg. industri¢ if { { { ws ‘ ‘ 


Nondurable-goods industri 
Food and kindred products { { { ri 
Meat products - 
Dairy products i ' f { ‘ { { 4 
Canning and preserving . . 
Bakery products ( l.4 { : { 14 is 
Beverages . <4 \ ar RRS 





* Revised. » Preliminary 
tRevised series. See note “t’’ on} 
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3 February 


1951 1952 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through ; 
1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the a (prow | eatin: ay ’ " 
D- 1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey —y January ; wg March April | May | June July | August | - + October — 1 





EMPLOYMENT AND POPULATION—Continued 




















BWAGES—Continued | 
4 verage hour rnir et Continued 
¥ 4]] manufacturir ndustric Continued | 
Nondurat is industric Continued 
Tobacco manufactures dollars 1.178 1.179 1. 184 1. 199 1. 198 1 1.211 1. 220 1. 200 r 1.187 ’ 1.188 r 1.210 > 1.218 
Textile-n roducts do 1. 341 1. 347 1. 34¢ 1. 347 1. 340 1 1.344 1. 345 1. 347 1, 357 ’ 1.362 1.365 | » 1.368 
Broad-woven fabric mill do 1. 339 1. 336 1. 333 1. 330 1. 223 1 1. 336 1. 339 1. 339 1.344 1. 352 1. 351 
Knitting ! do 1. 272 1, 288 1. 278 1. 27 1. 269 1, 270 1, 256 1, 258 1. 260 ’ 1, 268 1. 273 1. 275 
Apparel and other fir shed textile product 
) dollars 1. 278 1. 289 1. 20¢ 1. 287 1. 245 1, 238 1. 249 1. 270 1. 200 ’ 1.206 ’ 1.284 ° 1.276 Pr 1. 293 
“1 Men's and boys’ suits and coat do 1. 483 1. 497 1. 489 1. 491 1. 4¢ 1. 469 1. 487 1.470 1, 496 ’ 1.506 1. 506 | 1. 498 
Mer ind boys’ furnishing ind work 
clott dollar 1. 064 1. Of 1. 069 1.072 1. 062 1.061 1.055 1. OM 1. 056 r 1.063 ’ 1.070 1.071 oe 
W terwear do 1. 461 1. 487 1. 505 1. 468 1. 308 1. 373 1. 402 1. 475 1. 511 r 1.511 ’ 1.473 | 1. 45 
’ Paper and ed product do 1, 558 1. 562 1. 570 1. 584 1. 578 1. 587 1. 597 1. 613 1. 613 ’ 1.634 * 1.632 ’ 1641 » 1.643 
Pulp, paper, and paperboard mill do 1. 634 1. 635 1. 644 1. 665 1. 656 1. 667 1. 683 1. 709 1. 607 ‘1.721 ’ 1.713 1.724 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries 
dollars 2. 01¢ 2 002 2 022 2 043 2. 048 2. 069 2. 066 2. 076 2. O78 r 2.006 2.100 r 2.007 » 2.131 
Newspaper do 2. 364 2. 322 2. é 2. 342 2. 355 2. 395 2. 399 2. 400 2. 407 2. 436 "2.442 2. 440 
‘ er cial pr do 1. O35 1. 940 | 1.974 1. GRO 1. 999 2. 003 > 001 1, 990 ‘2.011 2. 027 2. 033 
Che : i all ducts do 1. 653 1. 660 1 1. 675 1. 685 1. 705 1.719 1. 727 1. 728 1.718 1.714 ’ 1.726 ° 1.731 
Industr ar cal do 1. 780 1.785 l 1. 800 1. 821] 1. 828 1. 838 1, 844 1. 846 r 1. 868 ’ 1. 866 1. 876 
Products of petroleum and coal do 2.013 2. 021 2.012 2.017 2. 033 2. 022 2. O82 2.132 2.140 r 2.167 2.156 r2. 161 P 2. 185 
Petroleum refining do 2.110 2.114 104 2.111 2. 126 2. 145 2.174 2. 226 2. 248 ’ 2.274 '2.24 2. 264 
Rubber | t do 1.704 1.814 1.810 1. 801 1. 803 1.814 1. 834 1. 822 1.814 r 1.829 r1.8&@ 1.876 ? 1.901 
| tut do » 104 2. 127 2.112 2. O7 2. O84 2. 103 2. 136 2. 116 2. 106 ‘2.119 °2.115 2. 185 
Leather a eather product do 1. 2ne 1. 200 1, 207 1. 304 1. 308 1.311 1.310 1. 2990 1.317 ’ 1.328 1. 338 r 1.347 ® 1.347 
pt rubber do 1. 235 1. 244 1, 257 1. 270 1, 269 1. 267 1, 263 1. 248 1. 272 ’ 1.279 1. 288 1. 207 _ 
{ N f 
V 
‘ M lo 1. 789 1, 7¥¢ 47 1.811 1. 802 1.812 1. 862 l | r 1.902 1. 879 1.917 
A | 2. 2 2. 2 2 2. 22 2. 225 2. 243 2.21 2 2 ’ 2.250 * 2.235 2. 265 
B i a 2. 247 2. 244 2. Zit 2. 239 2. 230 2. 209 2. 256 2 2 2. 260 2. 334 2. 434 
( q , 
Pet t pr 
2 OOF 9 02 2? O17 2. 033 2. 022 2. 018 2.071 2. 004 2. 116 2. 155 2. 138 2.177 
1 ft) 1. 520 1. S2t 1.54 1. 547 1. 548 1. 557 1. 569 1. 506 1.620} ’ 1.628 1, 636 
( 2. 212 2. Zit 2. 244 2. 251 2. 242 2. 223 2. 217 2. 24! 2. 281 2.316 ° 2.345 2. 352 
t Ti 2. 033 2. 052 2. OFS 2.04 2.071 2. 049 2. 05: 2. 066 2 121 * 2. 157 ’ 2.184 2.175 
. rm 2 2s 2 0 9 INF » 270 2 261 2. 204 2. 327 2.363 | *°2.391 2. 397 | 
! ' 
| t do 1. SS 1. 5 1. 5s 1. 1.612 1. 624 1.6 1, 6 1. 674 1. 686 1. 6045 1. 704 
ak 2 1. 542 l i 1. 540 1. 54 1. St 1. 559 1, SS 1. 591 ’1.614 ’ 1.638 1. 658 
d 1. Om 1.612 Lf 1.614 1. 627 1. 626 1. 618 1.749 1. 764 1, 761 
( do r4y 1.747 1. 759 1. 77 1. 769 1. 783 1. 806 1, S02 1. 807 1. 833 ’ 1.855 1. 879 
Tr 
v de 1. 2% 1, 632 637 1. 49 1. 658 1. 657 1. 669 1. 671 1. 678 r 1. 688 ” 1. 697 1. 701 
° foliar 1. 24 1. 287 1. 28 1. 279 1, 284 1. 305 1.318 1.314 1.312 1. 324 1. 334 1. 330 
G 1.014 1.089 M4 1.0389 1. 029 1. O62 1.069 1. OHS 1. O14 1.070 * 1.081 1.070 
I | s4 Sy s 1. 39 1. 406 1. 410 1. 40 1. 399 r1.415 1, 429 1, 432 
\ i ish i) 42 1. S2e 1. 9 1, 58 1. 5 1. 5 1. 563 ’ 1.579 1. S87 
} ‘ ws! 852 aS Sy AS SOS RHQ St) SOS 872 R75 RAS 
| r do our hal] rs gv att 042 O46 (ote 04] r OD r O55 usy 
( ' t do 1.074 1. O83 OS4 1. OS2 1, OOF 1. 105 1. 108 3 1. OOF r 1.109 r 1.109 1. 110 
ENR):§ | 
( lol. per hr 1.651 1. 654 1, 659 1. 64 1. 680 1, 690 1. 706 1. 755 1. 793 1. 803 1.817 1.817 1. 817 
k do 2 2. 758 2 2. 771 2.774 2. 797 2. 808 2. B4Y 2. S85 2. 909 2. 921 2. 937 2.042 
er hi st &3 87 \ . 76 * 80 
I I 1 1. 801 1. 807 1. 83 1. 809 1. 788 1, 802 1, 821 1. 835 1, 851 1, 858 | 1. 853 1. 906 
| labor de 1. 29 1.38 1. 41 1, 48 
FINANCE 
BANKING 
Bank of dol $\« 402 193 458 22 430 416 i) 454 454 449 478 492 
434 is 534 544 510 495 439 SO 565 591 575 539 
f 4 
2.1% 2,313 2, 297 2, 221 
4 1,074 1, ORS 1, 102 
| hk i ~ l 046 1, 062 1, O78 
I Ki ' d Y 27 26 23 
I t do 12 Ti " 7a ay) $37 1 6M 352 369 414 433 421 
1 a7S _ gD Si) SUF OOS SOH S41 725 725 a7 
! MM 23, O59 t 124, fiti4 121, 433 128, 87 131, OK 110, 578 123, 886 137, 731 115, 497 153, 516 
( aM 1S, 1H 1 “ “i 2, O57 i M4, Y22 2 43, 106 40, 278 55, 560 44, 746 65, 092 
‘ ( H 74 6s - su 72, O07 71, 808 74, 048 74, 908 67,412 74, 608 82, 171 70, 751 87, 824 
\ ] 19, On is, 4 { $8, 5K 49, 2 19, 440 18, 939 MM), 252 MW), 408 MO, 479 51, 341 §2, 492 51, 852 
I 25, 0 23, 78 23, 04 2 f 24, 152 2 24, 82 25, 216 24, 747 25, R55 5, 740 25, 825 
~ . 67t 952 ) 1,2 1,318 177 1, 501 , 895 156 
t t 23, 8 22 ; 2 . 2 j 22, 3 22, 27 22, We 22 3, 14 3, O94 23, 575 3, 821 24, 607 
‘ ‘ ifs 21 22 22, 104 22, 1 22, 143 22, 14 147 2,147 2, 140 , 145 21, 986 
I 10, OW iS, O4 { 2 1s, 50 10, 21 40, 49 18, 939 M), 252 5), 496 0,479 1, 341 52, 492 51, 852 
i ‘ 2 21, 004 2 t 20, 74 21,17 21, 412 j 21, 952 On 21,4 22, 273 2, 583 21, 344 
\ } ) 0). ON 20, O77 ! ND 19. 94 10. 77S 19. 381 9 9 0. 411 20. 066 0, 616 , 149 19, O50 
; ' . od 4 2s i 7 ou 192 19 835 319 620 795 —570 
Federal } t mo 25, O64 24. 408 24, 42 24, 37 24, 332 24, 67 24, S2¢ 24, 84 25, 119 25, 215 25, 426 25, 949 26, 250 
Reser t percent 16.4 17.9 1s 19.0 48. ¢ 8.1 ix. 8 47.3 16.9 47.5 46.4 45. 6 46.2 
: 4 p. 8 omparable f i lene l 1, Sl nv Rat is of Janu 1, 1 
° I t ! ‘ ite es as of January I, 1 Co n labor, $1,817; skilled labor, $2.942 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 195! 
1950 and ital Su notes are shown in the | >). 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey — 


BANKING—Continued 
Federal Reserve weekly reporting member bank 
= Wednesday nearest end of mont! 
Depos 
ee adjusted______ mil. of dol 53 
Demand, except interbank: 
Individuals, partnerships, and corporations 


mil. of dol 

States and political subdivisions de 3, 5S 
United States Government 

Time, except interbank, total do 16, 02¢ 


; 


Individuals, partnerships, and corporations . 


) 
0 &, as 


States and political subdivisions do 
Interbank (demand and time do 
Investments, total. ; do 
U. 8. Government obligations, direct and 


guaranteed, total... mil. of dol 32, 224 


Certificates. .........-. 


Bonds and guaranteed obligations 


Loans, total. 


do 
do 


do 


do 
do 
} 


do 


Commercial, industrial, and agricultural do 
To brokers and dealers in securities do 1, 34 
Other loans for purchasing or carrying securities 
ai il of « le y] 7 
Real-estate loans_........_- do 
Loans of banks_............. ‘ do 
Saas lo i, 02 
| and interest rates: 
rates on business loans: 
In 19 cities___...._- = : percent 3. 27 
New York City__.- ie f 
7 other northern and eastern cities do 3. 2 
11 southern and western cities do 3. 67 
Discount rate (N. Y. F. R. Bank). do 1. 75 
Federal intermediate credit bank loans do 2.7 
Federal land bank loans 7 
Open market rates, New York City 
Acceptances, prime, bankers’, 90 days do 
Commercial paper, pm, + -§6 months____« 
Call loans, renewal (N. , 5. ‘ 
Time loans, 90 days (N. ¥. . E. de 
Yield on U. 8. Govt. securities: 
3-month bills. _.___- ; do 1. 73 
3-5 year taxable issues. 2 
Savings deposits, balance to credit of depositors 
New York State savings banks mil. of dol 12, 1 
U. 8. postal savings 7 


CONSUMER CREDIT 


Total consumer credit, end of month. __ mil 
Instalment credit, total __. de 
Sale credit, total. _____ c 
Automobile dealers do 
Department stores and mail-order houses 


Furniture stores ao 
\] Household-appliance stores do 6 
All other re.uil stores (incl. jewelry do 737 


Cash loans, total_ __ : do 
Commercial banks_-_-_---- do 2 
Credit unions............. do 542 
Industrial banks do l 
Industrial-loan companies do 229 
Insured repair and modernization loans 


Small-loan companies : 1, 2 
Miscelianeous lenders le 7¢ 


Charge accounts. -_- 
Single-payment loans 
: Service credit. .....-. 


! Consumer instalment loans made during th: 
by principal lending institutions 
t Commercial banks - _-. mil. of dol 
! Credit unions__.......- 23 do 
! Industrial banks__-. lo 5 
Industrial-loan companies i { 
Small-loan companies__- io 292 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT FINANCE 


Budget receipts and anaemia s: 
Receipts, total. _____- nil. of dol 5, 57¢ 
Receipts, ae d 5, 279 
Customs___-_---- lo 14 
Income and employment taxes i 5 
Miscellaneous internal revenue lo z 
All other receipts___- do l 


Expenditures, total _- <a do 62 
Interest on public debt do 1, 057 
Veterans Administration do ) 
Nationa! defense and related activitis ) 3, 070 
All other expenditures 


’ Revised. » Preliminary. 1 Beginr 





oFor bond yields see p. S-19 
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SURVEY OF CURRENT 


BUSINESS 


i4 


14s 


August 


February 1953 


Novem Decem- 
ber ber 

4, 392 4, 648 

154 7, 52; 

; , 4, 74 

a4 3 AIT 

f i 17, 22 

lf 27 16, 302 

751 758 

12, 492 13, 612 

1), 21 39, 81 

2, 047 $2, 2 

$ 40) 4 ORT 

2, 445 2.422 

7 10, 074 20), 004 

6, O88 5, ORO 

“ 25 7, 3u 

s +5 ‘l 38, 692 

y 44 23, 31 

1 Or 1. gas 

72 797 

, w42 6, 005 

431 149 

6, 918 7, 132 
5 

5. bd 

. 49 

5. 84 

1. 75 1. 75 

4.17 4.17 

- 17 

2. 31 2. dl 

2.63 2. & 

ae 2.12 

4.4 2. W 

46 4, 257 

’ 2 2, 42 

2, 803 23, 97 

as t yw 

s i] ; _s 

~ * 

4" 

; 1, 14 

» 709 

. 608 

14 

3 

4 Tha 

149 

» 463 

‘7 Pt 

; r4y 

214 327 

4 731 6, 3M 

4 151 6, 003 

i4 51 

‘ 24 

a is 

144 

161 7, 124 

aS 1, 14¢ 

j te 

2 4, 051 

1y 1, 511 


4 


Inst 
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1951 1952 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through titi tts 


















































1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the = " | ' . 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey — January “a | March | April | May | June | July | August Be a | October — ot al 
FINANCE—Continued 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT FINANCE—Con. | | | 
Public debt and guaranteed obligations | 
Gross debt (direct), end of month, total 
mil. of dol 250,419 | 250,775 20,362 258,084 258,292 250, 905 259, 105 263, 073 263,186 | 262.682 | 264,919 | 267,432 267,301 
Interest -be r, total do 257, 070 257, 258, 136 255, 794 256, 102 257, 739 256, 863 260, 908 261,060 | 260,577 212, 820 265, 345 265, 293 
Public ug do 221, 148 221, 219, 301 219, 356 220, 540 219,124 222, 963 222, 753 222, 216 224, 430 226, 557 226, 143 
Special issu do 35, 902 36, 360 36, 493 36, 746 , 198 37, 739 37, 945 38,307 | 38,360 38, 390 38, 788 39, 150 
Noninterest bearing do 2, J48 2, 226 2, 200 2,191 2, 167 2, 242 2, 165 | 2, 125 2, 105 2, 099 2, O87 2, 098 
Obligatior I teed by U. 8. Government, | 
end of mont! mil. of dol 42 as 37 41 44 45 46 34 3y 40 45 51 54 
U.S. Sav bond 
Amount outstanding, end of month do 57,739 57, 809 57, 821 57,814 | 57,772 | 57,739 | 657,807 57, 827 57, 868 57, 871 57, 903 57,958 | 58,046 
Sal ‘ E, F, and G do 2) 440) 338 330 313 | 292 364 | 367 356 330 | 347 303 | 375 
Redempt : do 401 492 410 428 437 | 422 431 467 399 | 416 398 346 | 422 
Government corporations and credit agencies | 
Assets, except interagency, total mil. of dol 2, 744 2f, 858 27, 933 TB, CED [ec cccccessfeccosceseahoncengpos 
Loans receivable, total (less reserve do 14, 422 14, 422 | 15,913 SO | a RE Rak sa 
ulture do 4,161 4, 239 4, 058 9) BRERS. CREP ee Hye ee 
i me owners do 2,142 2, 363 | 2, 387 NG I ei Re 
roa id do 1 Qs 85 | Sa Se 
| id other industries do {ss 473 44 | ee ‘ sconenanse 
T iid ft do oat ( | (‘) ccese eveccelecescossce 
| iid ther finance ] ix titutior do S14 507 643 | of Sa eae ere sue 
} ‘ ' do 6.110 6, 006 7.617 | 7, 826 aan _— | 
All other do 779 731 801 ae Siiccaniose AB A oo 
Commu ‘ upplies, and materials do WI 1, 322 1, 350 G4 eee otenutiiinnieasel 
U. 8. Gove ent securities do 2, 22% 2, 422 2, 364 | . | ae coma =A 
Othe 1 do 4 3, 451 3. 438 3, 436 a 
Lar t tu ind equipment do fim 3, 408 | 3. 186 | Eel icocwoccnes emia - 
A the et do 1,815 1, 835 1, 483 L.GEe loccswensenlssananeias 
Liabilities, except interagency, total do 2, 57 2, 490 2, 472 a0 Lo es Se. 
Bonds, 1 nd debentures | 
Guaranteed by the United States do ‘ 3s 44 | DD lecoscacece|socceveccalencoenese 
Other de 1, 369 1,214 | 1, 228 Ny Setar BEEBE SIM 
Other liabilitic : do 1, 161 1, 247 1, 200 eee Es, ees 
| 
} «ned interest do Pal) 349 357 |-- gf SRE ete. A ES 
vs G terest lc 23, 842 24, 010 25,104  % 2) eee eee 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, loans and 
ecuritic t t) outstanding, end of month, 
total? mil. of dol S31 Sli 803 800 795 | 778 74 751 | 753 769 787 790 793 
Industrial ar mmercial enterprises, including | | 
nat " ed mil. of dol 447 439 433 432 430 420 425 424 427 444 458 464 472 
Fina! nstitutior do “4 79 76 73 71 | 68 | 55 54 53 53 51 50 47 
Rail 1s do a“ On O68 96 05 95 | R3 82 82 82 82 80 80 
States. territories, and political subdivisions do 1v 19 18 19 19 | 16 | 16 | 16 16 16 22 22 22 
Republic of the Philippines do “ 57 57 57 57 | 57 | 54 54 54 § 54 54 54 
Mortgages purchased do 78 78 77 | 77 | 76 76 | 75 74 74 | 73 73 72 72 
Other loar do 44 45 45 46 46 46 | 46 47 47 | 47 7 47 47 
| 
LIFE INSURANCE 
Assets, ad 
All companies (Institute of Life Insurance), esti 
mated totalt mil. of dol 67, O83 6S, 54 68, 907 A9, 250 69, 604 49, 959 70, 334 70, 774 71,123 71, 578 72, 034 72, 415 73, 034 
Securitic nd mortgages t do 60. 919 61, 385 61. 734 62, 125 62, 500 62, 789 63, 083 63, 590 63, 855 64, 205 64, 665 65, 010 65, 332 
9 companies (Life Insurance Association of 
. America). tot mil. of dol 50. G09 60, 350 60, 64 60, 938 61, 237 61, 547 61, 857 62, 201 62,495 | 62, 808 63, 159 63, 479 
Bonds and stock " k value. total { 7 On a8 O56 3M, INT 18, S85 38, SRT ts, 602 38, TRO 39, O79 39, 184 39, 310 39, 565 39, 757 | opine 
Gevt. (do tic and foreign). total " 11. 871 11. 767 11. 70" 11, 58S 11, S4e 11, 275 11, 006 11, 134 11,131 11,127 10, 924 10, 967 | posasen 
Ts G ni t 1) 1, O57 9, 561 9, 514 9, 436 9, 409 9, 151 &, O89 9. 007 9, 025 9, 044 8, 887 8, 935 
Publ eile io 10, TSI 1. 814 10. 846 10, 909 10, 961 11, 030 11. 066 11, 109 11, 184 11,212 11, 346 11, 362 
Railr 1 134 1%) Itt 3. 182 3, 185 3, 196 3, 238 i, 251 3, 253 3, 281 3, 301 3, 314 
oO j 12, 1 12, 326 12, 470 12, 706 12, 805 13, 190 13, 380 13, 585 13, 615 13, 690 13, 994 14, 115 
( ' s4s W24 S51] TSS 773 780 47 750 758 820 803 767 
M P ' 6. 027 16, 185 if ( 16, 459 16, 5& 719 16, 852 16, 976 17, OR2 17, 188 17, 311 17, 411 
I { 1, 350 7 1,375 1, 388 1, 406 423 1, 439 1, 454 1, 443 1, 471 1, 481 1, 490 
Or 14. Ove 14, 828 14. 961 15, 071 15, 176 5, 206 15, 413 15, 521 15, 619 5,717 15, 830 15, 921 
| ‘ i 2,10 2,199 2 26 2,217 2. 226 236 2, 246 2, 254 2, 262 2, 270 2, 276 2, 280 
| < 1, 42 1, 432 1, 445 1, 404 1,471 48 1, 498 1, 510 1, 520 1, 526 | 1, 40 1, 550 
0 ets ] i) l { 1, 61 1, 628 1, 507 . 87 1, 633 1, 64 1, 688 1, 604 1, 664 1,714 
Life I \ Manager Associatior | 
lr ‘ ew paid-for . 
Val t tal§ mil. of dol 2,475 2, 051 2, 179 2, 495 2, 57 2, SOS 2, 589 2, 442 2,319 2, 504 2, 661 2, 516 3,319 
G , 77 191 244 246 339 582 442 351 312 440 346 | 37 950 
11 d 136 382 ‘54 530 497 537 44 420 442 470 499 474 | 421 
Or i 1, 1, 458 1, 481 1,719 1, 735 1, 64 1, 683 1, 671 1, 565 1, 504 1, 816 | 1, 660 1, 048 
New | do 01 102 a9 113 115 11] 113 115 99 104 122 | 113 | 124 
Middle Atlantic dj ’ 3 2» M4 4006 uN 382 $77 334 347 411 | 398 | 426 
Fa ( tral do 4 33 63 367 349 355 358 336 340 384 | 356 420 
West North Central do 152 126 129 144 142 M47 148 148 141 140 160 136 172 
South At tic do 100 1 179 207 200 205 203 1us 190 199 219 199 230 
Fast th Central do tis “ él 72 69 67 69 67 4 67 77 | 71 S4 
West th Central do 13s 149 140 178 168 161 161 156 154 156 162 | 150 174 
plat Ao 60 52 5 69 63 6A 60 62 61 59 68 61 78 
Pacif do Is] 156 1 190 197 191 192 189 187 182 vat 184 230 
Inst ulé I i i ‘ 
Payment t policyholders and beneficiaries, | 
estimated total thous. of dol 4, 248 89, 502 120, ASS 366, 424 344, 261 36, 714 339, 822 338, 5O1 318, 461 322, 636 339, 557 304, 060 417, 402 
Death claim payments do 141, 621 167. 995 148, 034 158, 851 149. 388 150, 656 148, 980 14, 506 145, O44 146, 410 154,860 | 141, 626 168, 314 
Matured er wments do 37. 549 16, 500 1s ONG 41, 738 38.111 37,479 35, 126 33, 8090 31, 584 34, 400 39, 111 32, 337 40, 498 
Disability ] ents ak 7, ORS @, SST 8, 273 &, 351 8, 666 8, 367 8, 651 8, S45 8, 229 8, 253 9, 220 7, 874 9, 244 
Annuity payments do 27, OST 38, 204 28, 519 30, 826 30, 671 29. 175 1,177 31, 200 29, 886 28, 532 31, 605 28, 595 28, 870 
Surrender values do 47,712 52, 774 \), O48 57, 169 58, 473 55, 895 50, 453 52, 947 47, 978 48, 768 52,916 | 45,127 53, 198 
Policy dividends do 101, 3¥] 73, 992 53, 980 72, 489 58, 952 55, 142 65, 435 57, 194 54, 840 56, 273 51,845 | 48,501 | 117,278 
’ Revised Less than $500,000 
7Includes loans under the Defense Production Act of 1950. 


{Revisions for January-July 1950 are shown in corresponding note in the October 1951 SURVEY : 
t. are as follows: Total insurance written, January 1949-January 1951; group, January 1950-January 1951; industrial, 1949. 


4 
§Revisior ivailable upon request, 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 
1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey 


LIFE INSURANCE—Continued 


Life Insurance Association of America 
Premium income (39 cos.), total. __ thy 
Accident and health 
Annuities 
Group 
Industrial 
Ordinary 


MONETARY STATISTICS 


us. of 


Gold and silver: 
Gold: 
Monetary stock, U.S 
Net release from earmark § 
Bxports........ 
Imports____.__... 
Production, reported monthly total do 
Africa____. : i 
a 
United States _- 
Silver: 
Exports_. 
Imports 
Price at New York 
Production: 
Canada. 
Mexico : 
United States 
Money supply: 
Currency in circulation 
Deposits and currency, total 
Foreign banks deposits, net 
U. 8. Government balances 
Deposits (adjusted) and currency, total 
Demand deposits, adjusted 
Time deposits 
Currency outside banks 
Turn-over of demand deposits except int 
U..8. Government, annual rate 
New York City -_ratio of debits t 
Other leading cities 


PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS (QUARTERLY) 


Manufacturing corporations (Federal R: 
Profits after taxes, total (200 corps 
Durable goods, total (106 corps 
Primary metals and products (39 c 
Machinery (27 corps.) 
Automobiles and equipment (15 cor} 
Nondurable goods, total (94 corps 
Food and kindred products (28 cort 
Chemicalsandallied products (26 
Petroleum refining (14 corps 


Dividends, total (200 corps 
Durable goods (106 corps.) 
Nondurable goods (94 corps. 

Electric utilities, profits after taxes 


Railways and telephone cos. (see p. S-2: 
SECURITIES ISSUED 


Commercial and Financial Chronic 
Securities issued, by type of security 
capital and refunding) 
New capital, total 
Domestic, total 
Corporate 
Federal agencies 
Municipal, State, etc 
Foreign 
Refunding, total 
Domestic, total __- 
Corporate ‘ 
Federal agencies __- 
Municipal, State, etc 


Securities and Exchange Commissior 
Estimated gross proceeds, total 
By type of security: 
Bonds and notes, total. 
Corporate 
Common stock... 
Preferred stock 
By type of issuer: 
Corporate, total___-_- 
Manufacturing--- 
Public utility - 
Railroad ‘ 
Communication. 
Real estate and financial 
Noncorporate, total 
U. 8. Government 
State and municipal d 


"Revised. » Preliminary. 
§ Or increase in earmarked gold 
t Revisions for 1939—Ist quarter o 
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FINANCE—Continued 
118 $7 x 7 83.172 617, 8% 
4] s f x f 474 Hid, 448 60, SSF 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 


SECURITIES ISSUED—Continued 


Sacuritic } eCor nt—Continus 
New cor] ty Iss 
timat t proceeds, t l mil. of d 
Prop f proces 
New total do 
P equipment do 
Ww pital do 
Ret t of debt ar tock, total. do 
k ! do 
Or t do 
I tock do 
Ot do 
Prov i r grouy 
M f tot do 
‘ do 
| t of debt ar tock do 
Put tot do 
New do 
I t of debt and stock do 
| total a 
\ 
! f det and stock a 
( t le 
N 5 do 
| f debt and stock do 
| fir total i 
, 
| f ) ' tock 
State I Bond Buve 
| +) a0 f | 
S t do 
COMMODITY MARKETS 
Vv fe vr , fut , 
( mil. of t 
W d 


Brokers’ Balances (N.Y 


SECURITY MARKETS 


Ss. E. Members 
Carrving Margin Accounts) 


Ca t hank mil. of d 
Cu do 
. ; 
C do 
M do 
Bonds 
Price 7 
4 t is (N. Y. 8. F 
N dolla 
do 
} 
( 
\ . 
¢! hy 
: 
t } 
} ; 
af +} fa 
j 
} 
ne i 
| ; 
N¢ } x ‘ f t 
' +} fa 
d 
( ‘ lo 
j 
) 
d 
\ ) I 
. < ‘ 
’ 
ry 
I f 
’ 
ne perc 
4 lo 
do 
i 
do 
do 
do 
do 
j 
lo 
I ' 
( 1 
I xal do 
I un $ ww ? Regir 
Ma 1 w hy } 
" nds of ti 


1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the 
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BUSINESS 


1952 
| Septem- 
May | June | July | August | — | October 
1, 097 836 1, 200 420 456 1, 034 
925 747 1,234 280 386 775 
735 BA: 1. 053 215 QRS 519 
18 104 180 65 Ys 255 
163 S4 is 130 63 251 
126 38 4 119 45 92 
38 46 14 5 14 157 
0 0 0 5 3 3 
q 5 & 10 7 q 
559 287 51 132 185 | 579 
2 255 29 Su 131 445 
56 $1 21 36 ig 128 
276 349 mr) 105 168 331 
26 431 248 102 165 217 
20 17 1 3 0 114 
119 51 4¢ a4 12 15 
4! 16 4 10 12 13 
78 a5 0 RS 0 1 
2h 29 443 22 18 26 
vai 29 193 22 18 25 
0 0 0 0 (‘) 1 
40 70 68 14 25 67 
4 HS 4) 4 16 59 
§ 0 24 4 ~ § 
406, 484 637, 232 245, 344 211, 533 473, 750 309, 105 
232, 726 120, 022 266, 630 232, 288 96, 518 161, 739 
108 229 233 233 210 257 
286 378 461 349 250 229 
| 
365 
1,312 1, 327 1, 387 1] 1, 333 1,316 
725 708 692 692 #92 
S47 912 1, 12¢ SY1 860 
O8. 82 98. 61 98. 43 98. 14 97. 46 98. O5 
09. 31 09.10 GS. R&S OS. S57 07.87 GS. 50 
73. 70 73. 69 75. 52 76. 12 76. 11 75, 32 
116.3 116.1 116. ( 115.8 115.7 114.7 
uv 130.9 130.4 128. 6 126. 6 125.0 
98. 91 98. 32 98. 40 97. 09 96. 86 06. 44 
61, 104 52, 064 1, 5S 100, 320 Mi, 237 76, GAS 
72. 09 62, O57 & 329 101, 867 61,325 85, 240 
9, 632 51, 432 W), 21 OS. 416 54,113 74, 892 
oY. HS 50 GOS " mt 09. 742 Ss, aS 2 455 
Y, 323 62, OF 62, 242 19, 136 61, 127 69, OR2 
0 0 ( 0 0 24 
9, 323 62, O55 2, 242 5Q, 136 61, 127 69, OAT 
21 55, S80 AT 52 703 3, 624 61, 194 
i fi, 410 14 6, 269 7,395 7,442 
4 l 05, O64 100, 2 100, 437 99, 712 100, 349 
5, SR 04, 238 OR, 401 OR, 656 97, S38 US, 494 
1, 34 1,343 1, 439 1, 448 1, 447 1, 430 
m474 7,31 101, 871 102, 444 102,315 102, 341 
Mi, 249 1 092 ag 100, 091 Wy, UO ¥Y, 998 
1,8 1, 8&2 1, wt 1, #2 1, 902 1, 8U8 
3. If 8.17 17 3. 18 3.19 3. 22 
29 a4 2 9 2 04 2. 95 3.01 
; OO 2.0 104 3.06 3.07 3. 08 
20 3. 20 3.19 3. 21 3. 22 3.24 
i) s. 50 3. 50 3. 51 3. 52 3. 54 
2.9 OS 2.99 3.00 3. 02 
219 ”) 3. 3. 20 3.2) 
l 32 3 3. 34 3.36 
210 ] 21 228 2.34 2. 38 
0 2.10 12 2. 22 2.33 2. 42 | 
2 dil . 61 2.70 2.71 2.74 
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SECURITY MARKETS—Continued 


Stocks 
Cash dividend payments publicly repo rte d:t 


Total dividend payments 
do 


Finance. 
Manufacturing 
Mining 


do 


do 


t 


1,134.4 69 
152.1 


SURVEY OF 


1951 


er 


‘of dol 1,819.6 505 


212 





Public utilities: 
Communications ‘ 
Heat, light, and power- 

Railroad __ 

Trade... ao 

Miscellaneous d 

Dividend rates, prices, yields, and earnings, 200 

common stocks (Moody's) 
Dividends per share, annual rate (200 stocks 
dollars 3. 88 

Industrial (125 stocks) 

Public utility (24 stocks) 

Railroad (25 stocks) 

Bank (15 stocks) do 9 

Insurance (10 stocks) do 2 


Price per share, end of month (200 stocks 
Industrial (125 stocks) 
Public utility (24 stocks) 
Railroad (25 stocks) 


Yield (200 stocks) percent 
Industrial (125 stocks) do 
Public utility (24 stocks) do 
Railroad (25 stocks) do 
Bank (15 stocks) do 
Insurance (10 stocks) do 

Earnings per share (at annual rate), quarter); 
Industrial (125 stocks) d 
Public utility (24 stocks) 
Railroad (25 stocks) d 12 

Dividend yields, preferred stocks, 11 high-erads 
(Standard and Poor’s Corp.) | , 
Prices: 

Dow-Jones & Co., Inc. (65 stocks) dol. per share 06. 7 
Industrial (30 stocks) do 2 
Public utility (15 stocks) d 
Railroad (20 stocks) do 2 

Standard and Poor’s Corporation 
Industrial, public utility, and railroad 

Combined index (480 stocks 1935-39 = 100 
Industrial, total (420 stocks di 
Capital goods (129 stocks 
Consumers’ goods (195 stocks 
Public utility (40 stocks 
Railroad (20 stocks) ‘ 
Banks, N. Y. C. (16 stocks) do 
Fire and marine insurance (17 stock iT 
Sales (Securities and Exchange Commissior 
Total on all registered exchanges 
Market value mil. of dol 1,5 
Shares sold thousands 3, 17 
On New York Stock Exchange: 
Market value : mil i 
Shares sold the usar 
sapere of odd lot and s A wed 
Times) housands 
Shares listed. New York Stock Exchanges 
Market value, all listed shares mil i 
Number of shares listed millior 2 


£ 


INTERNATIC 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS (QUARTERLY) 


mil. of d ion 


Exports of goods and services, total 
Merchandise, adjusted i 
Income on investments abroad i 7 
Other services ; do 72 


Imports of goods and services, total 
Merchandise, adjusted de 2 
Income on foreign investments in U. & do 
Other services 


Balance on goods and services 


Unilateral transfers (net), total 
Private 
Government 
8. long- and short-term capital (net), total. _d 502 


"s riv ate 
Government 


Foreign Jong- and short-term capital (net d +404 


gold stock 


Increase (—) or decrease (+) in U.S 
mil. of dol 


Errors and omissions d 84 


* Revised. » Preliminary 


{Revisions for dividend payments for January-March 1951 ¥ 
hangs 


§Number of stocks represents number curret tly used; the ¢ 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1951 ; 4 7 : ; 1952 
1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the Tae Fet y Tie : mes ~~ 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey ~y January “— | March | April | May June July | August —— October | as —— 
INTERNATIONAL TRANSACTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES—Continued 
FOREIGN TRADE 
Indexes | | | | | 
| | 
Exports of handise 
Quantity 1936-38 = 100 281 247 262 279 262 287 | 231 199 | 214 242 239 SBD Jacscicorce 
Value do 5R6 509 542 578 544 595 47: 411 | 435 485 486 GED jocnccsccce 
Unit value do 208 206 207 207 | 208 208 205 206 | 203 205 203 GED Be cctsdcces 
Imports for consumptior | } 
Quantity ; do 131 149 147 157 14 142 145 143 140 151 169 TF Bssvncee - 
Value do 290 446 | 440 474 456 411 418 407 398 430 471 |, aa 
Unit value do 209 300 208 302 296 290 289 284 283 284 279 a 
agricultural products, quantit 
Exports, domestic, total 
Unadjusted 1924-20 = 100 148 129 125 121 95 104 81 56 65 77 93 BB ih ccccccace 
Adiusted do 116 123 151 143 120 129 110 75 73 62 70 We fececoccuce 
Total, exclud ! cottor 
Unadjusted do 157 157 14 | 178 139 159 121 102 112 117 142 BED Jecccccceee 
Adjusted do 141 163 207 | 213 169 181 148 130 112 93 113 | an 
Imports for consumption | | 
Unadjusted do 93 121 | 120 | 122 118 104 107 101 108 111 116 |) Ee a 
Adjusted... abhi do. 92 116 118 110 | 112 106 116 113 | 117 116 119 | | Se 
Shipping Weight | | 
| 
Water-borne trade 
Exports, incl. reexports q thous. of long tons 8, 300 8, 473 7,346 8, 207 | 8, 211 9, 463 8, 450 6, 97 7, 769 OSS ee babies 
General import _.do 6, 322 7, 705 6, 804 7, 338 | 7, 673 8, 061 8, 109 7,688 | ° 7,580 8, 344 ee. GL Seenereer" 
| 
| 
Value | | 
Exports, including reexports, total 4 mil. of dol 1, 438 1, 252 | 1, 335 1, 421 1.337 | 1, 466 1, 164 | 1,015 1,072 1, 217 1, 193 1, 180 1, 388 
By geographic regions | | | 
Africa thous. of dol 51, 379 48, 346 55, 557 71,790 | 58.616| 50,757] 44,050] 34, 408 41, 419 38, 714 43, 993 37, 393 
Asia and OceaniaA do 204, 444 223,430 | 258,238 | 238,846 | 220, 724 227, 161 185, 467 145, 877 150,310 | 147,406 | 170,409] 150,489)... 
FuropeA do 439, 606 | 386,044 | 340,248 | 373,171 | 272,795 | 313,810 | 250,342 | 173.967 | 198,278 | 222,051 | 244,370 | 245,018 |_....._. ne 
Northern North America do 180, 642 192,422 | 203, 736 227,215 | 242,089 | 264, 760 249, 278 210,072 | 219, 462 245, 681 256, 153 sR 
Southern North America do 155, 186 136,435 | 151, 888 159, 127 147, 395 157, 216 137. 015 138, 970 124, 740 123, 657 143, 791 132,055 |...... sel 
South America do 205, 633 152,748 | 188, 542 200, 362 175, O44 174, 466 139, 958 131,629 | 135, 988 139, 439 133, 895 SF era 
Total exports by leading countries | | 
Africa | 
Eevpt do 4, 033 7, 718 5, 757 7, 521 10, 320 5,015 4,419 3, 564 5, 43 6, 742 12, 367 6, TED beccscctuce 
Union of South Africa do | 21,503 22, 166 17, 524 29, C70 20, 825 19, 522 17, 738 13, 175 14, 291 15, 085 14, 806 8 | eee 
Asia and Ocs | | 
Australia, including New Guinea do 26, 026 19,368 | 17,352 20, 973 17,362 | 14,430 11, 583 10, 128 | 7, 922 12, 222 16, 645 faa 
British Malava do 5, 047 3, 884 4, 002 3, 792 | 3, 215 | 3, 240 1,714 3, 129 | 2,171 2, 900 2,712 GE Becsuccosne 
Chinac do 0 0 0 0} 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 Sate 
India and Pakistar do R2, 097 69, 625 78, 827 66.817 | 47,376) 37,951 29, 040 18, 205 14, 646 13, 914 13, 526 14, 079 |...... save 
Japan do 55, 251 44,693 | 51, ORS 51,065 | 64,085 | 78,114 56, O11 34, 138 42, 515 40, 164 54, 763 | eo 
Indonesia do 12. 606 10,343 | 11, 800 12, 455 9,971 | 10,046 9, 267 12, 756 10, 762 9, 964 9, 984 13, 009 |.....-.... 
Republic of the Philippines do 41,028 f 23,045 | 25, 543 25,275 | 21.225] 21,406 25,780 | 23,020) 22,317] 21,383} 21,517 |, PRO 
Europe | | j 
France do 48, 341 41, 079 | 29, 283 43, 142 34, 349 36, 328 | 27, 977 16, 917 | 18, 991 21, 654 26, 924 26, 166 ee ce 
Germany do 55, 299 63,151 | 47, 137 40,801 | 22,132 31, 191 27, 715 20, 148 36, 327 33, 249 47,113 32, 038 j-......... 
Italy do 44, 122 41, 611 41, 971 48,362 | 37,3908 | 48,893 49, 496 19,267 | 17.192 18, 607 , 781 23, 363 ee 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics do 5 5 | 2 2] 2 | (‘) 3 (') () (') 4 | | ree 
United Kingdon do 103, 044 78,569 | 75,810 87,006 | 57, 632 54, 608 41, 522 32,695 | 33,716 50, 950 52, 491 GEIB beoccccuscs 
North and South America | | 
Canada do 180, 641 192,422 | 203,736 | 227,196 | 242, 081 264,698 | 249, 028 210,009 | 219, 391 245, 671 256,137 | 244,711 |------..-. ® 
Latin-American Republics, total do 342, 788 | 274,314 323, O81 343, 583 | 306,026 | 314,096) 250,504) 253,782 | 246, 061 248,588 | 261,073 | 243, 7. bocpunnte 
pti verd do IR RTS | 14750) (14,143 5,138 | 13,211] 13,398 9,156] 7,730) 16,561] 13,761] 11,241 ( S Reota 
Brazil do 81, 924 57, 004 75, 328 74, 784 65, 575 | 57, 825 43, 231 40, O82 35, 3590 29, 788 28, 995 SA GED fecccccccce 
Chile do 19, 346 10, 460 12, 004 14,125 11, O83 | 12, 218 8, 287 8,171 8, 054 10, 412 10, 169 50, G68 }--~-...-.- 
Colombia do 20, 256 15,722 | 20,957 20, 843 18, 349 21, 231 17, 904 18, 172 20, 582 17, 637 19, 069 BR, GBB focccccccce 
Cuba do 44, 168 39, 886 49, 427 48, 607 44, 035 | 43, 821 40, 983 45, 014 | 36, 046 39, 463 45, 514 41, 127 - 
Mexico do 63, 502 55.840 | 56, 902 65, 611 58,987 | 65, 843 56, 103 52, 435 49, 291 46, 181 52, 546 cf } Se 
Venezuela do 39, 235 33, 666 43,400 | 47,156 44, 977 44, 537 42, 148 38, 451 35, 387 47, 7: 43, 536 GD feccecaxcss 
of dol 1, 428 1, 240 | 1, 322 | 1, 408 1, 327 1, 451 1, 152 1, 003 1, 061 1, 207 1, 185 1, 170 1,379 
of dol 3236, 272 255, 504 228, 038 188, 038 157, 558 157, 579 142, 627 87,049 | 114, 755 147,010 | 154, 523 168, 052 
do 109, 195 128, 004 130, 213 176, 308 137, 995 151, 044 102, 165 72, 353 79, 566 79, 157 97, O84 89, 325 |. . oes 
do 69, 724 60, 466 74, 109 64, 346 56,354 | 68, 541 58,618 | 59,376 | 48, 961 50, 460 61, 091  y Re 
do 161, 459 137, 139 139, 260 160, 116 161,789 | 153,893 | 129, 620 } 108,167 | 115, 362 124, 369 132, 980 | | ania 
do 751, 674 | 658,692 | 750,303 | 819,341 | 813, 072 919,525 | 719,150) 675,614 | 701,977 | 806,082} 739,036 | 731,600 |.......... 
do 460, 168 377, 196 378, 434 372, 268 206, 338 | 243, 173 169, 534 186, 086 220, 016 263, 745 270, 661 a 
do 213, 167 | 148,899 | 132, 039 94,195 | 73, 752 | 65,740; 10, 287 21, 048 50, 569 61, 166 | eee 
do 20, 140 20, 141 19, 473 19, 383 18, 261 24, 857 20, 634 18, 789 16, 818 21, 028 3 | att i 
do 115, 574 130,256 | 146, 557 183, 533 145, 176 107, 312 84, 668 82, 284 89, 237 | 108, 283 i | eseeen 
do 27, 657 27, 048 26, 936 23, 498 16, 303 12,144 | 13,414 14, 369 10, 706 13, 345  ' | eae 
do 43, 939 25, 886 23, 684 21, 324 14, 644 20, 087 21, 070 28, 160 35, 629 30, 816 _& | eee 
do 968, 157 862, 698 943, 489 (1, 035, 976 (1, 030, 429 (1, 133, 978 909, 007 833. 025 R74, 534 7, 061 920, 971 899, 790 |... pes 
do 09, 081 77, O87 101, 234 100, TRS 104, 987 104, 080 89,248 | 60,854 55, 044 67, 809 70, 412 { ) =e 
. ‘le as lated do 89, 030 76, 200 78, 664 80, 859 68, 266 69, 503 65,073 | 60,313 62, 549 60, 728 61, 664 «4S eeaeebagl 
Coal and related fuels* do 52, 262 58, 747 45, 331 44, 868 43, 128 48, 512 48, 016 38, 398 44, 549 41, 334 35, 400 35, 154 SN 
Iron ar ll products do 67, 534 62, 802 §2, 168 78, 382 71, 770 74, 883 50, 779 29, 866 41,410 | 55,825 66, 310 Gb See Ecticnscotes 
Machinery, total§¢ do 214, 603 243, 726 264,465 | 238, 860 264, 374 231, 876 212, 764 | 204,495 | 197,191 214, 131 ER lascodoccas 
Agricultural do 12, 332 13, 872 13, 927 14, 543 15, 728 13, 304 13, 102 | 8, 003 8, 201 et 5 oan ee 
Tractors, parts, and accessories§ do 29, 740 34, 684 30, 698 34, 118 27, 689 20, 633 15,741 | 14,549 18, 715 15, 257 |..... — 
Electr kn do 52, 645 53, 875 51, 155 , 51, 568 48, 731 49,137 | 48, 367 48, 969 _ | eo 
Metalworking do ' 20, 287 23, 550 21, 275 23,302 | 20,605 | 20,025 20, 251 21, 736 24, 906 Ss BED Iccucnsenst 
Other industrial@’ do 104, 267 116, 625 126, 394 111, 879 125, 740 107, 408 101, 569 98, 790 95, 390 103, 382 |} apaears 
Petroleum and products do 74, 137 65, 018 64, 207 70, 896 74, 343 63, O18 70, 074 71,352 | 64,260 60, 502 59, 078 OO EE 
Textiles and manufactures do 72, 721 56, 162 59, 900 69, 591 57, 290 53,804 | 48,051 42, 697 50,822 | 50,630 58, 491 | eae 
’ Revised Less than £500 qTotai exports and various component items include shipments under the Mutual Security Program as follows (mil. dol.): December 1951-December 1952, 
respectively—59.6; 65.0; 82.0; 96.9; 153.7; 225.9; 112.0; 129.2; 159.9; 244.0; 154.6; 189.4; 275.8 Beginning July 1950, certain items classed as “special category” exports, although included 
in total exports, are excluded from water-borne trade and from area and country data ABeginning 1952, Turkey is included with Europe; previously, with Asia. 
* Data for semimanufactures reported as “‘special category, type 1" are included with finished manufactures Including Manchuria beginning January 1952. 
*New series Data prior to August 1951 will be shown later 
§Excludes ‘“‘special category” exports not shown separately for security reasons 


o'Data beginning January 1951 have been adjusted to conform to the 1952 revision of the export schedule. 
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INTERNATIONAL TRANSACTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES—Continued 





FOREIGN TRADE—Continued 
Value—Continued 


General imports, total. _.............thous. of dol 
By geographic regions: 
Africa 0... 24 OFT 68,408 | 68, 605 76, 649 56, ORS 43, 370 54,1 17, 234 85, 249 R 
9’ q On 7% . 40 168. 924 rey ON 160. O44 rl 


| 
Asia and OceaniaA Sak: do 
Europe a aa de l 9, d 149, 27 : 
Northern North America do__. 190, ORA 186, 971 177, 268 195, 58 R9, 792 195, 517 210. ar 101 4 
Southern North America do_.. I 15 135 | 
South America : lo... 
By leading countries: 
Africa: 
Egypt--__--- : do... 1 16, 45 18, 907 14,179 » 97 2. 367 66 7 4S 104 
Union of South Africa do 6, 529 11,844 52 12,8 8, 994 7, 809 8, 652 & OTF a) me 5 Ds eRe 
Asia and Oceania: , a 
Australia, including New Guines do... 22,4 51 16, 605 12, 2 | 15. 67 ( 9 . 
British Malaya a 16, 907 4 a4 65, 314 42, 207 17, R39 2, RH 21.01 92 16M 14 . 
ChinaO __- ac 725 4, 902 5, O68 +, 9it 699 f 1. A {24 1 00 ‘ ‘ o 
India and Pakistan d 19, 317 22, 437 8, O69 2, 95 7, 422 f » & OF 206 "274 24 , ‘ 
Japan_- ‘ 1 14,2 17, 4¢ 14, 52 18, 54 14, 932 16, O04 16. OR4 18. O57 17 Os 4 A920 + 
Indonesia. _- d 29, 704 : 21, 921 OR 00 9 oH : ‘ pan 
Republic of the Philippines do 15, 85 14, 62¢ 17, 21 21, 284 16, 624 ? 4s 26, 801 2 ) ” 484 i ss KON 
Europe: . ; Fr 
France _- ‘ 15,17 51 15, 02 13, 94 { 11. 2 12. 159 1? @R4 19 48% 
Germany. ---- dk ] l 17, 682 6, 009 1%, 434 14. 949 15. One 661 , ns 1A 68S 
italy -- a 12, 979 1, 242 ] 01 12, 59 12, 37 10,679 12 Tf ] { 1? ° ~ @ 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics a 2, 251 1A f } at | @ 1 ¢ re 1 94) 
United Kingdom__________. : do....| 35, 44 O17 19 » 96) $7. 13. 42° “+ wn 274 
North and South America: 
Canada___-- ‘ , 1m), ( l 7 F 195, 48 189, 68 105, 514 "10.4 190. TAT 129 G4 ° , , Fir 
Latin-American Republics, total d 249, Fi 293, 77! ISR. 1M 92, 942 0, 4 ORT, 24/ 7 9 OR. AS me TR : : 
Argentina : 7,9 { } 1, O45 , ; , 11 ‘ 
<r 1 ( 9 } RN), 4 $, 507 6A, Bt {2 D1 iO 4 19 574 en 144 as s 
Chile SEIS ; 11 22, 24¢ } 15, 124 16, 20 2 4 ' : ° 
Colombia_ -__.---- E 50 $2,011 8, 229 2s 607 , 17 ‘ a nas 
= : i 577 2, 47 $1, 927 17 7,131 10. 4237 8.7 40° 24 ‘ 9 
| | Se de f $1, 284 ’ at $07 2 2% ® on 7 a 401 . N 
Venezuela de 27,014 09 , 27 5 04 rey , ; . Q ‘ ; Ne 
Imports for consumption, total do 00), 22 N45 “ 71 j S43, 20% S57 259) §& 14 cik 44 as ‘ Oper 
By economic classes: { “mn 
Crude materials__....._- i do 216, 242 29, 095 ; { 903, 547 921 AAR {2 ORS 212 Si moO & . 9 
Crude foodstuffs - 7, 554 193, 714 7, 04 4, OFS 172, ¢ ' 149. ¢ 149. 36 144. 48 
Manufactured foodstuffs and beverag a 25 : { ‘ 105, OR M 7 7 R4 
Semimannufactures._---..--- 3 ; I 204 { . 2 8 ‘ ON 190. Ag 700 ”)] ) 
Finished manufactures__....._.. ae ; 154, 304 ‘ 168, 54 2, 52% 6, 20 ! & 142.117 ' 
By principal commodities: F ( 
Agricultural products, total 194 136 } 125, ¢ { ! 44, 84 
Cocoa or cacao beans, incl. shell 10, 4 ‘ ! 1, 20] | * Q 
tir Sa ‘ : l $ ‘7 { { 44 ’ , x 
Hides and skins_.__.___- ) 5,154 { { {, 228 $ 406 é a4 90K 
Rubber, crude, including guayul 7 ; { 1 6 1 900 
Sugar - _. ioce 7, 5 74 29 $3, 38 11,8 : " { { 4 
Wool and mohair, unmanufactured 10... 5, 21 7, 90 is 8 1, 57 x oF 4 + Oe 
Nonagricultural products, total ! 29 477, 7H 462, 24 5 } 97, 78 100, 02% 512 4 509 7297 
Furs and manufactures ) 5 6, 571 2 8, 07 7 6, 5K 7 2 GR my 1 O04 
Nonferrous ores, metals, and manufactur: Hot 
“ee ‘ thous. of do 5,1 5, 581 78, 89 29.000 116,138 | 129 of, 20 109, O14 1, 52s 
Copper, inc]. ore and manufactures. + 19, § 28, ¢ 22 ‘ ] 24, 1,7 41, One $2 Q% ‘ . { { . 
Tin, including ore__..___.-- do... 7 2, 559 244 2. ‘ 2 384 {, 388 mm ORD 34 : I 
Paper hase stocks______- : de { ‘77 20, 32% 4. 649 25, FAG ‘ 1. BA a 718 I 
Newsprint do 1, 7% { 13. 24 44 OF {5 ART 44. 484 { g ) 4 : 1O 8 ; [ 
Petroleum and products _- do 48,1 15 7 ; ! f 5 204 1 7h 1" 264 v9 
Ir 





‘ 





TRANSPORTATION 


Airlines 


Operations on scheduled airlines: 
Miles flown, revenue thousands 0, 9 2 " 2, 274 
Express and freight carried rt tor 9, 121 18, 484 16, 269 19,14 ° 19, 2 17, 81 18, 34 
Express and freight ton-miles flowr usand 2,44 11,911 734 12 I ? 11,70 l ? 
Mail ton-miles flown oS 7 5 68 681 5, 49 5, 5 10g 5,115 5, 201 22 { 
Passengers carried, revenue lo 571 1, 57 1, 52% 1, 73 1, 889 1, 831 ‘2. 054 2,012 2,140 » 128 nes 
Passenger-miles flown, revenue do 3 52, 723 799, 87 126, 74¢ 104,729 | 973,389 1,116,764 1,081,742 | 1,142,731 1, 121, 868 2 Not 


Express Operations 
Operating revenues : = thous. of do 22, 2 20, 0 19, 982 0, 958 19, 592 19 
Operating income : lo { 77 ? 4¢ 


Local Transit Lines 


Fares, average cash rate —s cents 0. 8224 ’ 1.0 1 
Passengers carried, revenue llior 1, 099 1, 072 1, OOF 2 
Operating revenues 





thous. of dol 139. 20 128. 50K 23" ON 126, 5 , 18. 0 1 
Class I Steam Railways R 


Freight carloading (A. A. R.):¢ 
| ~ Sa thousand °2,7 2 2, BR 24 », 912 677 2, 608 2, 236 3, 882 204 + 2 ¢ 
5 627 ~ AN 408 HOT 478 17 “1 129 ‘7 





Forest products ___-__- ; ( 
Grain and grain products 
 - |: ine 





Merchandise, 1. c. 1. is ) r 253 : { 77 2 } 
Miscellaneous............- : do.... r 1,349 1, 405 1, 463 1, 888 | 1, 480 1, 803 1, 208 1,155 1, 852 l } I : 
’ Revised. 4 Deficit. 1 Less than $500 2 Data covers July-Septer 2», 'T y is ineh with Europe; previously, with A I 1 Manchuria 
beginning January 1952. *New series. Data prior to August 1951 will hown later. 
o'Data for March, May, August, and November 1952 are for 5 weeks; other months, 4 weeks 
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SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 
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TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS—Continued 


Data relate to continental United States. Beginning January 1952, data exclude re 


data 











Sea Transportation Service. 
Revisions for January-November 1951 (percent 
nths ended June 1950 amounted to less than 1 percent of total departures 


AS, SOS 
79, O67 


! 


18, 898 
51, 528 
1,075 


9, 446 





Unless otherw ise stated, statistics through 1951 
1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the Deo 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey = January March April 
TRANSPORTATION—Continued 
Class I Steam Railways—Continued 
Freight carl Federal Reserve indexes 

Total, u i 1W = 100 123 128 124 123 
Coal do 127 133 11 103 
Coke do 216 214 18 163 
Forest pr t do 128 139 141 142 
Gr I gi product che 135 146 2s 115 
Livestock do ‘ 64 43 “5 
Ore do 7 4 78 195 
Merct c.] do 44 44 4s 47 
M isce do in4 138 142 139 

Total, a do | 141 133 12¢ 
( ] do 127 133 111 103 
Coke de aM v1) 106, 166 
Forest de 14 l i41 142 
Gra I pr uct do 144 i146 13y 130 
Lit k do Os 7 rg 72 
+ do 23s 256 57 212 
Merchar do 14 46 17 $4) 
M isce lo 142 151 149 14) 

Fre ht-< hortage tails vernce 

Cer surplus, tot num ber 7,85 255 4 100) 
Box d 1, 4 404 161 4, 108 
G } I Us RY wie 2 220 

Car short le s, RAY Wt 621 S74 
Rox ck 1, 201 10 S45 Tite 
G Di ! 2 ' O14 vu 857 

} t r ‘ 

Operat { of dol w2, 148 034 17) 478 
Fre } do O84, S80 von ont 145 
| ‘ do BS, 238 443 O77 OOM) 

O; t do 674,001 uu 135 433 

Tax f ty and eqt ent rent 

+} of dol 477 Us 697 732 

Not de * 108, 602 (wT Ay 13 

\ t d 0, 66) 4 239 41 

Oner y 

Fr t r f ton-mil 2. 64 i 55, O49 147 

Re cent 72 67 72 412 

] 1 ' "4 Oso 759 O84 

Waterway Traffic 
' . Ong 
t tor 8,107 is R30 
For do 1, 1. ARN TH) 
, ~ lo is 1 il 449 
’ Car 
ta tho f long te 2. 91 637 115 039 
In United State OSs ——— 1, 205 1,004 , 130 035 
Travel 
Hot 

Avera Der , l roon lollars 6. 18 37 24 6.74 

} if. reent of tot 63 77 77 79 

| th 1920 (m 218 242 225 251 

F ore 

U.8 umber 3, 587 , 857 249 6 

I do 2, 18S 537 , 599 Quy 

Fr do 1. (2s 61 430 BIN 

It de 6, 501 sHi2 807 431 

| do 17, 59 374 14 #58 

Nat park r thousand rf 232 346 550 
I un ( 
I ' millior | uss 762 
i ‘ er thous. of dol 0, 531 G72 343 
COMMUNICATIONS 

O} t thous. of dol $1, 38 151 353 506) 
R ' do 109, 422 ay 105 ROI 
I do 117, 52¢ S14 143 762 

Om x ef taxe j 242 030 Wid S73 

Net o7 ak rT] O77 437 627 

Phor n ser nd of montl thousand 4), 679 27 516 (62 

Telegrapt it radiot« raph carriers 

W t ra 
Operating 1 ‘ thous. of dol 17, 423 789 801 233 
Operating expense nel. depreciatior do 15, 548 5, 191 , 923 243 
Net operat r rue do 1,317 717 , 016 698 

Ocean-cal 
Operating r ‘ do 2, 448 2,199 2, 237 155 
Operating nel. depreciation do 1, 734 1, 752 759 702 
Net operating revenues do 517 236 274 251 

Rad telegray 
Operating re 1“ do 2, 726 2, 669 2, 592 2, 433 
Operating expenses, incl. depreciatior do 2, 156 2, 099 2, 004 2, 066 
Net operating revenues do 495 443 388 252 
* Revised Deficit tRevised data for November 1951, $72,423,000 
SBeginning Ju 451, data exclude vessels under time or voyage charter to Military 
TRevised serie Data beginning 1951 have been adjusted to the levels of the 1948 Census of Business 
{Data ex nd departures via international land borders; land-border departures during the 12 m« 


& 


~1 








111 104 12 145 138 
v6 75 101 135 93 | 
68 56 1M 187 185 | 
144 147 157 151 146 | 
165 183 145 138 157 | 
45 45 61 93 117 | 
2 73 323 352 314 | 
44 43 6 48 48 | 
122 116 141 155 158 | 
108 102 125 27 
6 75 101 93 
69 7 100 18S 
129 146 149 139 
161 153 134 57 
“) Me 65 76 
53 46 216 233 
44 H 4 46 
119 115 140 145 
13¢ 40,311 r 13, 434 5, 603 &, 914 
“ny 7. 47 ri. 401 431 25 
372 2h, 642 4, 310 113 6, 996 
933 2.070 4.024 12, 028 14,104 
RAS 1.4m r 1.58 3, 822 &, 235 
71 44s 2,743 7, 691 5,100 
138 700, 718 R00, 734 042, 139 QRS, 215 
Sa 644, 702 744, Ml 746, O10 KS8, 101 
702 80, 482 80, 548 70, 581 | * 66,027 
5 O84 634. 308 643, 300 674, 577 707, 483 
529 95, 357 131, 334 146, 650 157, O64 
RTA i, o 104, 989 120, 913 20, 649 
Qars 5 460 7S, 155 04, 456 90, 073 
203 44,817 56, 049 58, 213 58, O66 
1.475 1. 524 1.377 1. 430 1. 53 
065 3, 076 , 133 2, 606 2, 481 
2, 948 2, 649 2, 511 2, BRS 3, 261 
, 256 762 909 1, 148 1, 236 | 
. 1 6.39 7.15 6.91 7.13 
79 : 76 78 S3 
MO 255 251 259 
76, 484 RS, 70S 115, 846 
740 111, Ose 04, 685 
1,744 
OO), a eas See. -_ 
33 34, 150 29, 361 25, 062 21, 497 
2, 455 4, 008 4, 270 1, 603 982 
800 682 716 718 717 
, 145 &, 618 9,074 9,113 9, 064 
732 351, 597 34, 143 357, 925 370, 929 
102 204, 358 | * 205,114 210, 387 116, 164 
781 120, 635 122, 471 120, 911 127, 665 
), SA2 258, 743 252, 771 254, 480 261, 973 
, 238 37, 140 41,077 40, 878 44,112 
066 41,105 41, 255 41,419 41, 621 
S39 15, 847 15, 633 17, 251 17, 842 
544 15, 101 14, 8&3 15, 534 15, 850 
474 4 47 422 974 1, 253 
2, O81 2,14 2,101 2, 377 2,470 
, 706 1, 880 1, 708 1,779 1, 804 
105 60 91 383 438 
2, 517 2, 585 2, 385 2, 461 2,611 
2, 056 2, OR4 2, OBS 2, 090 2, 160 
340 385 246 2590 360 


S$-23 





138 120 
123 lll 





195 200 

149 135 

144 123 

95 66 

258 77 

47 43 

150 135 

134 131 

123 lil 

195 191 

152 152 

147 131 

76 tha 

233 248 

46 45 

144 144 

§, 204 24,003 
33 8,113 

2, 030 10, 456 
7,075 792 
4, 253 449 

2, 472 173 
G08, 004 935, 061 
769, 593 762, 543 
65, 025 4, 089 
661, 220 711, 367 


136, ORS 114, 091 
110, 687 109, 602 
84, 158 


56, O75 
1.417 
2, 416 


2, 866 3, O57 
1,077 1, 109 


6.49 
63 
233 


—to-~) 


17, 109 26, 700 
375 237 
Hos 


8, 368 


76; 79; 77; 80; 79; 80; 73; 77; 80; 84; 76 


vorts from several companies previously covered and include figures for some not included in earlier 
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CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS 


CHEMICALS 





Inorganic chemicals, production:t 
Ammonia, synthetic anhydrous (commercial 
short tons 160, 859 158, 848 151, 682 172. 099 177, 059 165, 105 160, 034 167, 574 173, 326 171.7 84 31 17k BAO 

Calcium arsenate (commercial do $42 631 ong a) : : ' Oe 
Calcium carbide (commercial) do 69, 005 72,17 67. 7RR 67, 974 60, 601 8 30) “i, O74 Ro 9 @ $5. 212 4 
Carbon dioxide, liquid, gas, and solid© do 41, 033 44, 062 45, 807 17, 307 RR. TA 63. 579 7) 417 8 Be? = 20) > ‘ ~ 
Chlorine, gas do 229, 68 30, 27 215, 57¢ 290,472 221.1 214.128 200.14 4” ORF 07 964 as’ Of 
Hydrochloric acid (100% HC1) do 59, 05 fil "y & 868 1 0, ti ree 49, On “Ra 46 ; nos 
Lead arsenate (acid and basic) do 1, 45¢ 1, ORS F 5X fi 279 iat 7 ; . — 
Nitric acid (100% HNO:)._._- do 135, 206 140, 976 128, 978 44, 60¢ 137, 924 128, ( 2 ¢ 8 240 12R RRE i ane ~ 

mil of on. ft 1. oa > HIG OO 14 4 1, O41 4¢ x se 


Oxygen (iiigh purity) n of cu, ft 4 2 2 ! 1 046 ' 4 
Phosphorie acid (50% HsP0O,) short tons. 151, 099 151, 922 151, 684 68, 272 17 17 ; ! $07 ) 179, 200 an’ 90 . ‘ y BAe 


Soda ash, ammonia-soda process (98-100° 
NazCOs). ecenece short tons 374, 204 367, 38 7,71 72, 529 tas 79 448 4.449 RO, Beye 1) RTT 10 g ‘ way ‘ 

Sodium bichromate and chromate io 10, 030 11, 224 799 & 590 6. 428 6.74 Pe? ~d ogee ro < - . oi 

Sodium hydroxide (100% NaOH d 275, 845 263, 32¢ 247, 734 271, 99 958 52] 250. 564 230, SS 4) 462 49° 79) 49" 1 . a ee 

Sodium silicate, soluble silicate glass (anhy- =n - iS Kiar aie — oe _ - 

_ . See : short tons 43, 192 45, 705 43, 599 46, 852 36, 794 8. 5 $1, 194 34. 403 5, 52 44. 948 > on7 “— 
4 — sulfate, Glauber’s salt and crude salt » : sin 
SE aS short tons 69, 639 72, 078 67, 3 73, 97 65, 64 67. 03 65. R38 Ro OM 7 on = 2 
Sulfuric acid (60% HSO0: : " 58,909 | 66, 511 
Production - do 1, 181, 247 fl, 165. 356 1,131,289 1,174,836 1,115,602 1,109,076 1.007. 709 968, 467 | 1.066.592 |1.070 4 4 497 , 
Price, wholesale, 66°, tanks, at works 7 066,592 (1,079, 4 42 ) OF 
dol ner short ton 2 | 20. Uf 20. { 20.00 WW. 20.00 +. 1 00 ‘ , ‘ " 7 “) f 
Organic chemicals: 20. Of 20. 00 2 2 20.00 20. 00 
Acetic acid (synthetic and natural), production 
thous. of Ib 34, 874 7.711 om 29, 138 2, BRK of, 535 o7 gn ; ‘ 29 O79 . 74 

Acetic anhydride, production de 67, 032 59, 358 $5, 88 42,711 97, 59) 1 A 51 O44 4 . On: me ae ‘ ~n§- a on ron 

Acetylsalicylic acid (aspirin), production.__do 52 RE 7 178 247 1 109 T 4 ici ar - - 

Alcohol, ethyl: ~ , . 
Production............. thous. of proof gal 39, 825 42, 254 $2, 421 41, 129 33, BAT of. 062 2 922 » 909 » OR4 ” . , 
Stocks, total. do 89, 361 04, 442 14, BO 95, 361 97, 55 &2 344 74. 424 => 497 a> 6B) on" a on oan _ 42, 182 

In industrial aleohol bonded warehouses iebeeae plac , SJ, 24 
thous. of proof gal 59, 20¢ 58, 664 58, 89 54, 937 55, 502 51 949 5). 5R4 $7. 810 17. 420 ‘R 4 “4 : ; 

In denaturing plants ao 30, 064 5, 782 5, 67F 40. 42 11° O59 + 23, 837 ip a aes > ots 42, 281 44, 833 

) 42, 061 {8 917 14, 935 40, 939 34, 108 30), 539 - 3 97 577 ? : si 40 i 

i - - i. ‘oe 


Used for denaturation t de { 
, r 1, 861 1, 755 1, 395 1, 447 » O52 1, 629 ; 2, 058 2,10: 1, 448 








Withdrawn tax-paid__._____ do 9 4 
Alcoho!, denatured: 
Production. __- thous. of wine gal 22, 458 26, 106 24, 0 21, 924 18, 368 16, 481 7, 868 1 039 15, 437 s f ‘10 AI — 
Consumption (withdrawals do 21, 957 24, 768 - RS 21, 501 HM), 284 19. GR4 & O18 17 468 18 2) 1 fd ‘ = a1 
Stocks. ____. le & 34 ] 478 GOR 14 (127 12.09 Q fre g g 1M -_ 1h ~ sr = bale, 
Creosote oil, production thous. of gal 11, 29 10, 635 11, 559 13, 54¢ 14,4 13. 20 7 O77 6 59 12 547 8 ; = 8, @ 
Ethyl acetate (85%), production thor f It R87 4, 359 4, 166 47 4,419 + 204 5 87 4 152 "8 R13 > ond p 
Glycerin, refined (100%. basis): : ’ “ 
High gravity and yellow distilled 
-Production ___.--_- thous. of Ib 4, 849 6, 192 5, 647 6, 745 6, 771 7. 538 7. 009 RAS AAI) ) 7 ey » ae 
eaemanption... . : lo 5, O87 5, 798 5, 5 617 6, 38 6, 239 6. 374 a 6. 538 a 9 a’ 101 7 sa 
Stocks. __._. s aie do 15, 284 16, 219 7, 447 18, 104 17, 578 17.01 14. 42 13. 553 12 244 ‘ ‘ 2 
Chemically pure: ~~ . - 
Production aban do 9, 681 11, 529 11, 704 12, 528 7,178 5, 428 f 7 ) { ‘ roe 
Consumption... - eS ae do 6, 407 7, 97 7, 219 7, 39% 7, 04 7. OL! 7. 008 6. 628 7 nny 7 a’ as “4 
LT eco avs do 25, 48 26, 582 26, 685 28, 107 29, 435 28, 382 24, W7 21 684 19. ORD ‘ 2 
Methanol, production: 5 , ° ' 
Natural (100%) ...-.-.--_ thous. of gal 115 192 17 ISS 158 201 17 195 179 ‘ 14 
Synthetic (1007) do 17, 224 14, 22¢ 13, 75¢ 13, 951 13, 498 13, 111 11, 88] 11, 890 12. 059 i , . 
Phthalic anhydride, production thous. of It 20, 694 18, 844 162 21, 519 21, 348 21. 2f ) 99 18 OSS 16, 462 Ong ‘ 130 
FERTILIZERS 
Consumption (14 States) § thous. of short tons ’ 622 1, 152 1, 348 1, 827 1,819 1, 167 22289 2 228 950 
Exports, total. hort tons 209,754 | 201,552 | 214, 99 191,261 204,452 | 207 94 136. 74 3. 64 mR RL 7) Ae ~ bes 
Nitrogenous materials —o do 27, 632 20), 5f 28, 775 10, 802 15, 20¢ 15 7, 652 7 4 4 "19 gag & (OR _ = 
Phosphate materials. ______- lo 145, 54¢ 154, 7F 161, £ 163, 5f 173,431 | 176,649) 117.254 164.357 | 170 915 24 OS oe 
Potash materials. ____- RE EE ic 5, 4 1, OF 7, 619 7, 469 6, 147 7, 887 7297 3 7 OnE ®' 909 ae "'.? te ep 
Imports, total_. - lo 173, 208 219, 807 2 5] 257, Om 173. 1¢ 12. 037 08. 0] 141 49.119 . 
Nitrogenous materials, total 101, 457 152, 137 65, 806 86, 622 Mi, 732 147. 2¢ 151. 448 ”). 674 129 144 171’ 634 oo 
Nitrate of soda. 5 ; lo 41, 7R¢ 54, 65 2,814 1, 96 18, 706 Ql! W. F 7.0158 | BOB 60 908 ‘ : 
Phosphate materials. ( 19, 358 8, 5AR 7, 78 21, HF 17 6,8 14, 608 7 318 R 1h 4 : ak << co 
Potash materials_- 44, 934 49, 8: 55, 029 97 Of, Os 185 ' ; ~$ 4 ; 
: Price, wholesale, nitrate of soda, crude, f. 0. b. cars, cs "aime . : oe, an8 
port warehouses dol. per short tor 7. Of 57. Of 7. OW 57. OM 57. Of 57. x 57. OM 7 OK 57. OK ’ , no 
Potash deliveries - short tor 121,535 | 114, 23,582 | 140, 625 25, 60K 157,711 | 127.5 67 | 122. 979 49. 678 3 ~ on aa 
Su phosphate (bulk): : _ _— 4, 04 6, OM 
uctio lo SU3, 1.39 we 24 $49 ] 14 7, 27 1,074. 722 4 ( yn, ¢ Q 418 ‘ . a8 
Stocks, end of month. — do 1, 251, 797 1, 293, 588 | 1,217,2 46, 71 897,818 1,018,081 1, 23%, 04 66,549 1.424.214 14 02" 74 a’ con |1. son eat 
NAVAL STORES | 
Rosin (gum and wood): 
Production, quarterly total drums (520 It OT, 644 2. 400 49 
Stocks, end of quarter d 748, 70% 722. 5S( na Ohi 
Price, gum, wholesale, ““‘WG” grade (N.Y.), bulk 
dol. per 100 Ib 19.4 ». 65 } 8. 7 R SF & AS mM @ 26 g@ an g p , 
Turpentine (gum and wood): a 8. M 
Production, quarterly total bbl. (50 gal 167, 54¢ 127, 940 ”" 
Stocks, end of quarter le 197, ¢ 4,4 
Price, gum, wholesale (N.Y.) dol. per gal ‘8 R¢ fit r 6 62 ah , 
’ Revised. 1 Not available for publicatior Total for 12 States; exelude at both Virginia and Kentucky (effective J 52. Kentuck , ta “6 
below for quarterly data for Virginia Total for April-September ‘ Savar price. January 1952 tat Javannah) for rosin. $0.40: for t . * 2 
tRevised data for January-October 1950 ar ) | e. “ep toigaes iN i ia ai ; ’ 
© Data beginning January 1951 exclude ar produce 1 laa 
fRevised series. Data shown prior to the n 51 Sul hdraw saturation 
§Figures exclude data for Virginia; effec tis IE Data Virginia (thous. short t 1951—January-Maz 12; April-June, 288; July-September 
, 2 j OH: Oct ‘ l t ber, 100 ; ; 





91; October-December, 111; 1952—January-Ma 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1951 s 1952 = 
1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the ees. Dadeees. Septem- Novem- | Decem- 
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CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS—Continued 
MISCELLANEOUS 
| 
‘ } ‘ 
Explosives (ir hipmer 
Black blast powder thous. of Ib 1,164 1, 355 1,193 R42 706 556 489 586 764 1,010 1, 184 | 1,016 $02 
High expl ‘ do 53, 297 55, 512 59, 669 57, 659 61, 905 63,111 57, 251 §1, 315 62, 515 66,177 66, 621 59, 840 56, 709 
Sulfur | | 
Productior long ton 435, 828 433, 871 412, 481 445,014 454,960 | 460,058 | 443,017 | 477,939 | 447, 481 428,810 | 430,811 | 436,143 | 422, 560 
Stoc! do 2. 837. 432 12.851. 214 |2, 883. 571 2,850, 666 2, 808, 368 |2, 827, 506 2, 902,335 |2, 982,331 |3, 047, 591 |3, 081, 284 |3, 064, 952 /3, 053, 843 |3, O68, 855 
. | 
| | | 
FATS, OILS, OILSEEDS, AND 
BYPRODUCTS | | 
Animal fats, creases, and oils:t | | | | | 
Al nm al fat | | | 
Productior thous. of Ib 398, 619 417, 530 388, 109 365, 093 349, 058 321,630 | 305, 335 290, ORR 286, 050 290, 840 358, 024 | ° 367, 547 432, 751 
Consumption. factory do 06, 644 121, 909 121, 614 119, 044 117, 906 114, 807 115, 48 95, 111 114,199 | 110,119 128, 065 104, 045 105, 973 
Stocks, er f month do 303, 456 327, 037 329, 625 325, 955 329,408 | 336,784 | 367,590 | 377,329 339, 625 329, 643 206, 004 327, 150 406, 370 
Gre | 
Produ do 56, 659 58, 919 5S, 217 2,114 50, 357 49, 9R2 49, 486 44, 932 46, 040 43, 600 54, 838 55,434 | 57,588 
Consumption, factory do 42, 189 45, 248 42,173 10, 075 37, 913 36, 701 31, 969 31, U@S 35, 164 37, 100 44, 866 34,533 | 32,518 
Stocks, end of month do 100, 465 103, 801 105, 938 100, 536 105, 411 111, 895 115, 580 118,495 | 113,738 107, 634 | 101, 142 107, 530 | 114,150 
Meh nil | | 
. Pr \ductior do 2, 305 900 169 24s 5,141 11, 060 12, 748 22, 631 22, 683 13, 407 9, 268 5, 743 3, 037 
Consumption, factory do 9, ORY 9, 840 8, 578 9, 429 9, 451 9, 758 10,174 | 8, 331 9,919 | 11,763 15, 957 14,975 | 10,832 
) Stocks, eT f monthd” do 06, 437 82, 084 73, 295 73, 055 68, & 66, 640 69,931 | 84,479 | 88,854 89,990 | 103,115 92, 801 90, 117 
Vegetal I t ucts:} | | | | 
Vegetat 
Production, crude mil. of Ib 652 54 522 483 430 382 343 305 354 433 627 592 566 
onsumpt crude, factory do 478 529 509 482 487 442 410 361 | 304 413 56 532 562 
P ; {r nth | | 
Cr do 1, 254 1, 279 1, 287 1,275 1, 202 | 1,123 1, 054 1,017 952 962 r 1,049 r 1,096 1, 115 
. Ref do 445 504 556 59 632 624 572 536 | 498 | 438 474 578 689 
; Export thous. of Ib 68, 101 39, 913 58, 899 61, 395 58, 561 49, 815 32,674 | 30,911 41,331 | 27,991 28, 409 37, 005 ecese 
Imports, total do 35, 815 39, 332 24, 878 24, 506 31, 067 28, 635 30, 935 35. 478 35, 171 32, 922 36, 190 37, 943 sestegse 
| ' do 442 1, 886 2 O50 2 563 4, 389 2,049 5051 | 5, 447 5,177 2, 153 3, 664 2, 494 | henke 
‘ A etable ¢ dc 35, 371 37, 446 22, 827 22, 032 26, 678 26, 590 25, 884 30, 031 29,993 | 30,769 32, 525 35, 449 | 
+ _ | ’ 
Copr 
~ Ce — umption, factory short tons 28, 859 29, 807 30, 47¢ 26, 367 32, 704 23, 068 16, 051 18, 028 37, 665 32, 550 35, 228 30, 262 29, 524 
Stocks. end of mont! do 21, 46 p 25, 202 20, ¥23 11, 952 11, 267 4, 061 11, 974 13, 570 10, 070 16, 591 12, 324 12, 900 
> Import do 41,011 36, 287 25, S48 23, 608 21, 892 16, 456 21, 390 29, 563 23,507 43, 529 24, 433 | P 
4 Coconut : prs " ' 
Product | 
Crude thous. of Ib 36, 929 37, 492 38, 132 33, 176 41, 626 29, 564 21, 486 22, 632 47, 692 41, 096 45, 425 38, 622 37, 619 
Refined . do 22,714 31, 625 27, 987 30, 404 31, 011 32, 465 27,765 | 26,745 36,466 | 38,003 41, 035 31, 423 30, 958 
Consumpt n. factory | | 
Crud “ ; abn do 36, 159 47, 698 42, 364 45, 222 48, 037 48, 315 43,436} 41,119 51, 836 56, 545 61, 323 47, 506 47, 818 
Refined do 20, 254 27, 486 25, 099 26, 727 28, O85 28, 306 26,131 | 23,431 30, 364 34,112 35, 858 26, 344 27, 401 
Stocks, end of montt 
( ~ led : do 92, 073 82, 279 82, 143 81, 387 79, 869 67, 285 56, 707 49, 609 50, 718 46, 974 42,465 | 45,915 47, 506 
Refined : do &, 830 9, 863 0. 103 9.013 &, O61 &, 800 7, 506 7, 578 &, 730 7, 616 8, 334 | 8, 415 7, 980 
Imports do 9, 718 7,173 1, 767 3, 731 7, 921 7, 522 9, 777 15, 089 12, 237 10, 137 14, 152 16, 162 | 
Cottonseed | | | 
Receipts at mills thous. of short tons 617 322 163 55 22 | 14 14 78 398 1,170 1, 757 1, 097 539 
Consum! rush do 653 68S 545 433 | 306 | 218 153 | 117 148 | 521 782 719 666 
Stocks at n end of month do 1, 931 1, 515 1, 180 802 | 518 | 315 176 137 386 | 1,035 2,010 2, 388 2, 261 
Cottonseed cake and meal 
Product short tons 303, 841 319, 884 253, 208 201, 182 146, 191 101, 133 69, 838 55,746 | 70,059 248,660 | 379,384 348,802 | 317, 680 
Stock end of month do 55, 430 56, 737 56, 176 47, 336 46, 396 57, 870 Se, 046 45, 104 47, 876 81, 857 115, 114 144,420 | 155,303 
{ ttonseed rude j 
Productior thous. of Ib 206,005 | 218,547 | 176,041 | 143,727 | 106, 633 72, O82 52, 822 41, 143 44,768 | 156,450 | 249,604 | 231,827 | 213, 966 
Stocks, et f mont} do 186, 202 18S, 644 174, 795 162,209 | 129,093 96, 917 58, 602 41, 077 38,375 | 103,809 | 162,946 4 188, 505 | 178, 154 
Cott re ed j 
Product do 182. S65 185, 037 164, O76 136, 955 123, 723 100, 080 79, 578 54, 023 42, 285 71,655 | 173,856 |* 190,084 | 198,893 
( factory do 118, S7S 135, 22¢ 117, 870 107, 399 106, 108 109, 369 113, 260 90, 150 92, 727 103, 262 119, 867 * RH, 307 95, 697 
I d 33 44, 497 35, 623 28, 019 28, 523 28, 784 2s, 764 17,070 | 23,978 | 32,434] 29,238) 24,707] 26,480 
Stock end of mont? do 292. 881 36, 814 383.410 | 1413, 803 | | 434,758 | ' 432, 620 401, 400 | 1361, 320 | ' 318,006 | 1288, 212 1343, 185 | | 445, 403 | | 544, 505 
Price, , irurt N. Y.)*_ dol. per It 213 203 220 190 180 180 185 205 205 . 191 .191 r. 193 . 196 
Fla | | | 
Produ pe ute )§ thou {bu ee ee ee Se en = 331,002 
Oil mill | 
Consumptior do 2, 581 2, 208 2, 243 2, 196 1, 897 2, O83 2,172 1, 580 2, 295 2, 303 2, 903 | 2, 609 2, 285 
Se nt} de 7 OOS 6, 407 5, 547 4, 430 3, 608 3, 440 3, O59 3, 346 3, 794 5, 461 6,154 5, 621 4, 967 
1 Pr , No. 1 (Mint dol. per bu 4.56 4.54 4.23 4.16 3. 93 3. 96 4.00 ° 4.01 4.17 4.17 4.08 | 4.10 | 4.10 
, Linseed ra 
' Product thous. of Ib 2, 120 46, 857 44, 020 45, 707 38, 953 41, 647 44, 015 31, 860 46, 904 46,702 | 58,017 | 54,620 46, 016 
8 ( do 42. 363 40, 462 41, 734 43, 661 44, 651 43, 685 43, 565 45, 899 54, 981 51,841 | 53,608 7, 67 42, 335 
- Sf ¢ factory. end of mont! do 656, 147 652, 657 6.59, 688 659,383 | 646,589 | 638, 021 637, 975 634,474 | 622,350 616,537 | 622,079 | 626,611 634, 959 
Price, wl N. ¥ dol. per It 212 210 195 186 176 178 4,155 4.150 4, 152 4. 156 4151 4.150 4.148 
odie ‘ rop estimate) § thous. of bu..| 2982. 477 |.---------|e<--------|e------2-- |eoo--- 20 n- fone n ne foe e ones ]o-- === 5 ~~ =| ne cennnelesesceseen eer 
( tor 23, 217 4,046 | 22,457 20.120 | 19,682 | 18.617 | 17,530) 17,549 | 14,969 | 22 507 | * 21,907| 21,397 
Se +} do 61, 852 4), O01 49, 430 32, 307 28, 493 30, 838 22, 339 9, 071 11,6382 | 85, 496 | * 89,783 | 79, 852 
5 i i 
poductiot 
0 , Crude hous. of Ib 221, 798 234, 386 222, 247 218, 381 204, 138 199, 002 189, 977 179, 498 178, 795 155,632 | 238,300 | * 230, 609 226, 633 
( 1 thou fl 221, 7 
Refined do 149, 822 179, 073 ISO, 626 183, 469 198, 641 181, 249 177, 198 162, 158 175, 008 166,542 | 199, 066 173, 576 198, S11 
Consumption. factory, refined do 134,518 | 150,187 168,370 164,911 171,062 | 171,244 188,112 142,825 154,982 187,729) 210,621 171,950 | 182,331 
Stocks, end of mont} 
Crude do 197, 471 230,950 240,510 | 245,027 | 224,072 197, 473 185, 122 180, 130 136, 414 98,287 | 124,629 139,602, 153,65! 
Refined do &3. 020 97, 092 103, 120 109, 459 130, 234 126, 720 111, 280 116, 618 124, 222 96, 020 | 75, 677 73, 545 | 83, 716 
Price, wt le, refined (N. Y.)...dol. per Ib 179 165 155 150 148 144 174 174 .170 . 156 151 | 161! . 167 
r Re ‘ Ir ides stocks owned by Commodity Credit Corporation 2 Revised estimate. % December 1 estimate. * Minneapolis price; comparable data for May 1952, $0.155. 
tRe for 1950 and for January-September 1951 for production, consumption, and stocks will be shown later. . 
*Reginnine with September 1950, data included for sperm oil, crude palm, castor, and coconut oil are on a commercial stocks basis 
r *New series. Compiled by the U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics Data prior to February 1951 will be shown later 


1946-49) and soybeans (1944-49) appear in corresponding note in the September 1952 SuRVEY. 
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CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS—Continued 





FATS, OILS, ETC.—Continued 


Vegetable oils, oilseeds, ete.—Continued 


ene tag F 
Production ___- thous. of Ib 96, 240 128, 145 114 l 96, 762 101, 136 100, 709 4, 040 68, 698 A. 56 125, 604 { 108 R 
Stocks (factory and warehouse) do 18, 830 17, 48 24, 951 21, 655 22, 419 15, 839 | 6 837 13 S07 - ~ 18 ¢ 2 ; oT apa 116 oA0 

Price, Ta , Vegetable, colored, delivered - ‘ - i l 2 2 21, 66 25, 283 

(eastern U. S.)*_ dol. per Ib 289 ong 259 259 953 249 on - om R ss & a 

Shortenings and enantio: 2 2 2 y 2 1 284 p 

Production - — thous. of Ib 116, 509 128, 31 { 128, 912 127, 375 138, 692 142, 749 112, 624 125,114 140,17 . 126, #22 121 74 

Stocks, end of month______- do 101. 441 1 4 1) 89% 89) 1% 3, 408 83° 208 81' 929 gn’ 434 90559 | 74.19% an ¢ ‘aan | aan 


PAINTS, VARNISH, AND LACQUER} 





Factory shipments, total_____ : thous. of dol ° 77, 889 113, 44 106, 38 110, 938 124, 671 126. 768 122 571 111. 093 113, 282 g Ke 15. R48 2 KD 
Industria] sales________- ae do 45, 465 $2, 031 { 8 $1, 594 14, 28 14, 62 40, 757 6, 808 40, 974 “44 r 48 ) 59" 3 
a do 2, 425 71, 414 64, 778 69, 344 80, 383 82,148 81,814 74, ORS 72. 308 m2 FAK 99 4 5D 413 4 
SYNTHETIC reese } AND RESIN 
MATERL 
Production: Ri 
Cellulose acetate and mixed ester plasti 
Sheets, rods, and tubes thous. of It 2, 52 2, 957 49 1, 841 1. R81 1. 771 1713 ; 1. 998 » 9 24 
Molding and extrusion materials d 2,894 4, 24 1,178 4, 38 +. OS 4 129 ‘= 4 04 4 86 6 10 8 B79 5’ B90 w 
Nitrocellulose, sheets, rods, and tubes d { 52 . 179 527 48 { -- 439 8 RQ 7 
Other cellulose plastics de 507 734 784 68 657 ‘ 44) 14 pte 
Phenolic and other tar acid resins d 28, 97 31, 652 28 8, 262 24,131 24. 009 24, 82 1). OR 26, RSA ; ) 
Polystyrene 26, 467 27, 39 26, 518 2 24, 23, 959 2%. 41 259 | 154 
Urea and melamine resins 12, 6, Of 19 159 12 9 ; 11.189 16, 669 ' 1’ 868 
Vinyl resins $__ i $2, 02 43, 44 ), 24 39, 208 M55 9 29 ~ 4? ’ , 24 
Alkyd resins§ : ( 24, 929 28, 614 28, 014 28, 30K oR 418 29, 32% ey 24 4 5 BYP 1 904 
Rosin modifications ___- 6, 729 6, 59% 8 304 8 RR "7" 997 "7" B79 y 4R8 ‘ 
Miscellaneous resins§__ - 15, 169 15.8 13, 1¢ 16, 5S 17, 122 17. 34 17. 467 14. 368 17 868 8 OTS . ‘ 


ELECTRIC POWER AND GAS 


ELECTRIC POWER? 


Production (utility and industrial), tot 
mil. of kw.-hr 8 51 39,7 TAR Ik ARS , 7 1 4 6 > MOT ) THe 2 

Electric utilities, total 33 4, 2 { 0 2 Ae ‘ 
Serre . d 24, 044 24, 302 22 22, 59 2 22, 132 22, 3 23, 78 25, 844 
By water power -. 1 9, 12 1, H 4 +4 ), OF2 ), 692 1 S. 738 2 518 
Privately and municipally owned 


Other producers do 4, 627 17 1,819 19 “4.9 ’ { "5 AI , "44 ‘ 
Industrial! establishments, total 5, 34 239 29 29 4 4 59 4 484 , , . one ( 
By fuels ] 4. 927 4 { 79 { 474 414 ‘ ) , ‘ 
By water power $2 165 { i 169 104 9 ‘ 
Sales to ultimate customers, total (Edison Flectr 
Institute) nr kw.-hr 28, 2 29, 217 28 . 28, 4 27 27, 178 26, 8 26, 914 5, 78 
Commercial and industrial 
Small light and power lo 4,97 24 18 1 O4 4, 792 a; 5 OM ‘ a 
Large light and power do 13, 704 70) $69 13, 764 669 13, 069 2 638 109 
Railways and railroads ] 527 2 . { 58 144 44 , 
Residential or domestic 7, 447 & 17 7 OF $s , ) fi. fA 
Rural (distinct rural rates 2 49 14 1 } yi 4 
Street and highway lighting i 347 1s . 298 nS 249 9 ”4 
Other public authorities d 699 ? 2% 69% 69 . AT) 
Interdepartmental do { 35 , ‘ 44 ‘ ‘ 
Revenue from sales to ultimate customers (Edisor r 
Electric Institute) thous. of dol 501, 349 522, 258 514, 5 1, 334 194, 08 486, 460 188 193 ) 512 71 


GAS? 


Manufactured and mixed gas (quarterly 
Customers, end of quarter, total thousa . 2 
Residential (incl. house-heating 05 ? - 
Industria! and commercial ] ‘48 

Sales to consumers, total mil. of therr 5 

Residential do 521 8 19 
Industria] and commercial 20 ; 3008 } 
Revenue from sales to consumers, total! 
the 


Residential (incl. house-heating) i 1, 562 2s Sf, 2 { P 
Industrial and commercial lo 4, 508 $2, 851 { 
Natura! gas (quarterly): 
Customers, end of quarter, total thousand 17, OF 814 
Residential (incl. house-heating do 15, 68 101 HO 
Industrial and commercial d 1, 364 134 1, 43 : Anr 
Sales to consumers, total mil. of therms 11, 719 4, 861 11,11 } Py 
Residential (incl. house-heating) d 3, 753 6, 409 3, 212 ¢ 
Industrial and commercial do 7, 462 8, 037 7, 529 
Revenue from sales to consumers, total 
th 


Residential (incl. house-heating) ir 256, O85 416, 81 236, 113 
Industrial and commercial d 188, 353 222, 670 190, 37 176, 24 
I 
* Revised. ! Based on I. c. 1. shipment Data prior to Septer r 1952 r carlots 
*New series Compiled by U S. Department of Labor, Purea f Labor Statistics Data prior to February 1951 will be later 
tRevised series. Data are estimated total factory shipmen f finished paint imnish, and laccuer. Figure ipersede those shown in the EY prior to t ) ue Pr 
which did not measure total shipments. Available figures for 1951 (January-November, respectively) comparable with the present series are as follows (thous. d Tota , ts —128. 102: 
117,025; 132,257; 122,925: 128,048; 121,382; 109,449; 116,205; 100,074; 109,571; 94,06 lustria 45, Si 44,9038; 52,638; 47,892: 48,32 15,348: 42.477: 45,378 8.6590; 43, 5¢ ‘SS: tra 20 72,087; 
79,619; 75,0.33;79,723; 76,034; 66,972; 70,827; 61,415; 66,006: 54,4 , : 
See note “1” in the February 1952 Survey and earlier issues regarding chang issification and coverags 
Unpublished revisions for January-July 1950 and 1951 fe ectric-power | ict ‘ e sl n late 
o'All sales data formerly expressed in cu. ft. are now put ed in therms by t mpiling source; 1932-49 figures expressed therms and rr : . 1e for rond 
1932-44 will be shown later. Revisions for the first 2 quarters of 1950 are show 1 the corresponding note in the October 1951 Survey: those for t rst 2 quar ‘ ster shov 
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FOODSTUFFS AND TOBACCO 






































ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES | | 
Fe rmented 1 alt liquors : ail aie os " - cea - | *” 199 6 
Produc tion thous. of bbl 6, 291 6, 971 6, 007 7, 326 4 439 ‘, 962 8, 975 10, 116 8, 634 ‘, 132 , B44 5, 787 4, 686, 
Tax-raid withdrawals do 6, O89 6, 447 5, 604 6, 099 6, 744 7, 381 8, 412 | 9, 266 8, 159 7, 182 6, 852 5, 908 6, 774 
Stocks, end of month--. do 9, 240 9, 303 9, 895 10, 663 10, 891 10, 941 10,962 | 11,190 11, 126 10, 597 10, 132 9, 598 9, 096 
‘ | 
istilled spirits on 2 : 
" Produ tior thous. of tax gal 19, 396 17, 033 15, 547 15, 009 14, 194 11, 642 8, 577 6, 444 6, 453 9, 837 20, 691 12, 265 10, 558 
Consumption, apparent, for beverage nurnoses | 
thous. of wine cal 19, 427 12, 038 12, 459 14, 449 13, 905 14, 618 13, 119 | 13, 140 13, 432 15, 322 19, 463 18, 966 |.... ee 
Tax-paid withdrawal thous. of tax cal 7, 731 6, 588 7, 747 9, 757 9, 573 9, 345 9, 721 | 9, 972 8,006) 11, 509 15, 909 15, 013 10, 216 
eks. end of month. _. do 925, 195 932, 578 936, 420 940, 071 941, 057 940, 432 937,156 | 932,414 929,033 | 921,480 | 909, 081 898,143 | 804,495 
Imports thous. of proof gal 1, 696 1, 254 1, 210 1,515 1,315 1, 362 1, 326 1, 229 1, O88 1, 575 2, 048 2, 360 . 2 
Thisk. | | 
a 0! Aa or thous. of tax cal 10, 465 9, 548 9,114 &, 648 8, 045 6, 793 4, 823 2, 515 2, 677 3, 208 3, 8590 3, 683 5, 782 
Tax-paid withdrawals da 4, O82 4, 005 4 646 5, 436 4, 997 4, 546 5, 026 4, 322 3, 980 6, 204 9, 053 &, 312 5, 676 
Stoe ks, er f montt do 760, 803 765, 029 767, 819 768, 745 769, 763 769, 996 767, 558 763, 490 700, 079 754, 200 745, 181 737, 913 735, 175 
Imports thons. of proof cal 1, 516 1,129 1, 102 1, 401 1, 208 1, 265 1, 234 1, 141 979 1, 443 1, 826 2, 162 oo 
Rectified st rits and wines, production total@” P a 
thous. of proof gal 7, 354 5, 100 6, 091 7, 090 6, 044 7, 422 | 7, 024 | 7, 590 5, 936 8, 585 11, 446 11, 536 7, 732 
Whisk: do 6, 516 4, 348 5, 410 6, 186 | 6, 037 6, 469 6, 150 | 6, 389 4, 785 7, 504 10, 116 10, 455 6, 614 
Wines and distilling materials | 
Sparkling wir i | 
Production thous. of wine gal 118 141 67 55 201 129 102 3 100 62 ee |---ccccece 
Tax-raid ¥ vals do 173 76 61 59 49 71 86 | 73 78 112 158 ogeeubinjesneaee 
Stock nth do 1, 316 1, 365 1,354 1, 334 1, 458 , 510 1, 515 | 1, 3 1, 518 1, 467 1, 384 Ses Pe 
Imror do Ws 41 27 31 31 36 35 | 28 29 } 40 ie | BS lenccwcccee 
grill wir | | 
- eates do 8, 396 2, 937 1, 348 1, 462 1, 644 1, 640 R53 447 1,741 20, 940 66, 382 ae ee 
Tax-t thdrawal do 10, 004 10, 704 10, 630 11, 41i 10, 453 9, 368 9.120 7, 980 8, 440 11, 993 SR. GED fo ccceecces } caleba 
Stock 1 f montl do 231, 617 222, 0 210, 208 199, 116 18°, O87 181, 416 170, 606 162, 733 1453, 728 162, 350 219, 565 ; oon spas 
Imnor do 605 301 292 116 427 BHF 360 , 297 324 513 Oe 
Distilling is produced at wineries _.do 25, 981 6, 253 fiat 456 770 126 155 1, 68, 706 49,009 | 124, 199 paptlos<oeseents 
DAIRY PRODUCTS 
| | 
— rong 1 t thous. of It 70, 397 77, 9&0 78, 795 03, 095 104, 120 134, 980 130, 210 121, 465 108, 320 04, BRS 89, 575 76, 420 95, 855 
Stocks, cold st e, end of mont! do 27, 051 13, 874 7,879 i, 505 10, 522 30, 821 68, 616 99,751 | 111,400 | 111,319 | 102,177 | * 83, 951 72, 418 
Price, w! , re (New York) dol. per Ib 791 st) 4 738 714 6493 690 714 737 . 732 716 . 699 . 678 
Cheese 
Pr tion (factory), total? thous. of It 66, 491 70, 171 70, 860 86,350 | 103, 235 120,160 | 130,870 | 121, 925 99, 235 89, 000 78, 110 4, 840 
An i 43, 654 45, WHE 47, 125 AG, 025 75, O75 197, 525 109, 780 $4, 815 73, 905 63, 270 53, 200 55, 330 
Stock f th. total. d 222, 13¢ 1€3, 272 166, 040 155,195 | 158, €49 185, 927 217,604 | 239,632 262,407 | 256,885 | 242,509 | 236, 833 
a nerical milk do 194.784 | 167,824 | 142,04 815 | 139,705 | 164,654 | 192,920] 211,477 231,503 | 225,317 | * 210,029 | » 204, 224 
Import do S63 4,89 gm 2, 32 3, 2ti. 1, 804 2, 942 3, 873 6, 486 5, 939 5, 699 | 
Price wl Armor ur nole «as ee Chi 
Ca d 1. per it 440 444 43 420 42 429 435 43¢ 444 . 465 463 . 457 | 431 
Conde at Ik 
Pro t 
, | thous. of Ib 13, HBF 13, 400 14, 40 17, 600 21, 250 36, 920 27, 400 | 14, 600 10, 250 9, 050 10, 100 
( do 6,19 ‘ 4 41" 7,350 4, 500 LL 4,750 | 4, 650 3, 725 3,275 4, 575 
Fva 7 1). case § is do 141, OOF 157, 000 163, SOK 205, OOF 261, 850 360, 500 349, 000 | 245, 625 208, 000 167, 100 171, 750 
Rt r ‘ f mont | 
( thous. of Ib 9, 18 6, 58 7, 388 8, 237 7, 209 8, 195 9, 540 | 8, 354 7,190 +7, 519 &, 320 
! x ned do 225, G&S 140, 611 74, 0 76, 443 123, 180 225, 802 390, 517 408, 805 493, 073 446, 641 382, 563 
Export 
( t do 1, 262 6, 8 | 4,729 2,301 2, Gt 1, 528 1, 484 1, 361 1, 071 ‘ s 
Fva , ; i 6, OAS 5, 731 7, 02 5, 676 8, 206 &. 031 10, 351 5, 764 12, 342 7, 740 | peed 
Prics : I erage | 
Cor t i lol. per case 10. 80 10. 80 10. 80 TO. SO 10. 80 10. 80 10, 80 10. 80 10. 80 10. 80 10. 80 10. 80 | 10. 80 
Fva veeten de 6.19 6. 25 6.34 6. 38 6. 39 6. 32 6.30 | 6. 33 6. 38 6.39 6. 40 6. 39 | 6. 33 
Fluid milk 
Pr ' mil. of It 7, 797 8, 178 | 8, 170 9, 494 10. 129 12, 049 11, 956 11, 039 10, 210 9, 060 &, 578 7, 797 | 8,176 
T ret do 2,477 2, 706 | 2, 731 3, 292 3, 823 5, O61 4, 972 4, 439 4, 012 3, 558 3, 247 2, 768 | 3, 250 
Pr lea ‘ rd grade dol. per 100 Ib 433 5.44 | 5. 48 5. 46 5.33 5. 26 5.23 5. 33 5.43 5. 55 5. 66 5.70 | 5.63 
Dr h | | | 
Product ; 
Drv w milk thous. of Ib 6, 157 7,415 6, 830 8, 40 8, O45 11, 035 13, 570 9, 950 9, 900 6,175 5,475 4,840 | 5, 840 
Nonfat dr h s (human food do 5, 960 45, 350 49, 250 67, 800 82, 050 120, 850 115,875 | 85, 300 70, 650 50, 590 45, 100 43,000 | 65,950 
gt k f mont? 
D 7 17.917 14, 7¢ 14, 625 | 14, 558 16, 785 18,946 | 21, 385 23, 602 22, 306 20, 210 17, 009 15, 260 
Nonf human food i 42, 2f 20, 677 4, 327 M4, 691 108, 457 150,703 | 161, 821 167, 576 153, 634 135, 012 124, 344 127, 576 
Export | | 
Dry wl milk do 4, 932 3, 663 1, 494 5, 371 2, 499 2, 842 | 5, 118 3, 453 2, 921 2, 599 3, 186 3, 605 | - ie 
Nonfat dr ic (human food do 2. 5S 1, 639 7, GOS 4, 305 4,415 9, 839 | 2, 308 3, 567 5, 824 2, 515 3, 365 4, 196 | a 
Price, w! fat dry milk solids (human | : 
food). 1 ; dol. per Ib 151 152 156 159 163 . 163 163 | . 165 165 . 167 166 . 166 .164 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES | 
Appl 
Pr t r) estimate thous of bu 110. 6 = en <= ae. 2 92, 606 
Shinment , no. of carloa 2 Sh 2 449 2 O47 2. O08 1, 450 935 283 405 2R9 1, 439 5, 520 r 2,609 2,712 
Stocks, we, iof month thous. of bu 22, 113 16, O14 10, 753 5, OSS 2, 804 1, 037 282 153 238 6, 221 26, 892 r 24,941 20, 198 
Citrus fruit rlot shipment no, ¢ 4 cartoad < 11, 839 11, 548 10, 472 11, 397 11, 218 12, 605 9, 561 9, 709 5, 904 5, 131 5, 345 6,417 | 13,301 
Frozen fruit reac’ cold storage, end of month | 
thous. of Ib 406, 386 465, 137 471, 101 AM, 735 475, 636 537, 679 580, 264 593, 518 578, 699 556, 897 532, 993 | * 493, 402 458, 833 
Frover eretat tocks, cold storage, end of 
mcm e? thous. of Ib 498, 340 444, 409 98, 699 348, 023 313, 708 301, 739 336, 911 385, 404 463, 011 530, 001 | * 576, 522 | + 569, 974 536, 504 
Potato , ‘ 
Product r timate)? thous. of bu 320, 519 FL. — : . ee =_-| #47, 304 
Shipment rlot no. of carloads 16, 378 18, 556 22, 043 24, 138 13, 534 12, 825 24, 094 13, 037 12, 335 16, 473 peed 17,2 18, 093 
I h 1 (New York | = 
lol. per 100 Ib 5. 40 6.875 6. 660 6. 025 5. 820 5. 570 4.844 6. 708 7. 025 6. 188 | 4. ont r 4. 973 
r Re ed R i estimat ? December 1 estimate. 
| res he ning Inlv 1052 exelude production of wines and vermouth; for July 1951-Jun om, som production totaled 91,000 ¢ allons. 
tk rod n of dairy products prior to November 1950 are av uil ab le upon re — st as follows: Beginning 1949 for butter, cheese, and nonfat dry milk solids; beginning 1950 for 
condenss 1 orated Ik and dr whole milk. Revisions for fluid milk (January 1940-February 1951) will be shown later. Revised estimates for production of potatoes for 1944-49 are 
shown in corr nots the ptember 1952 SURVEY 


Ficures | ne 10%) represent whole milk only; earlier data cover both whole and skimmed milk. 
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FOODSTUFFS AND TOBACCO—Continued 


GRAIN AND GRAIN PRODUCTS 





Exports, principal grains, including flour and meal 
< i,‘ 92 5 », GOS 37, 529 8, 704 35, 649 8, 421 44, 71¢ 40, 261 


Barley: 
Production (crop estimate)t...........- do 1 254, 287 so” 
Receipts, principal markets_........._-. do 9,71 ), 481 7, 787 7,1 7,90 172 10, 110 23, 234 11. 264 Q ¢ g 204 os 
Stocks, domestic, end of month: : sia : » 659 ; 
Commercial. i Sa 25 22, ( 2 9, 16 ‘ l RY 1 
EE a a = r124 77, 962 2 38, 04 r 132 8O 90 17 
Exports, including malt 995 » 3 1, 187 BRI : GO 5 RD "8 10 4 ae ae 
Prices, wholesale (Minneapolis): . 
No. 2, eens acces ...dol. per bu 1.8 1. 638 1. 549 1. 49 1, 42 ! 5 1.612 ' 1 
No. 3, straight babeaica Sr BERRI ar * 14 1. 471 1.4 1. 331 1. 308 1, 234 1.31 1. 430 1 648 1 48 1 K4 1 FOS 1 457 . 


orn: 
Production (crop estimate)t__._._. mil 1 2, 89 
Grindings, wet process______.......thous. of bu 2 10, 85 10, 002 10, 48¢ 10, 745 10, 487 4 9, 557 0, 194 1 ‘ 69 9) On: 
Receipts, principal markets__________- { 24 724 3] ; 20' 041 14, x 1a’ one aot ae 2 inom Rd. 
Stocks, domestic, end of month: ; ; oe +3, 489 
meres. ..................-. do 51, 98 58, 785 ! A), 17 2 nO ”). 772 17. 187 12 19 , an ae on and 
On farmst.._.. an mil. of bu__| * 1, 892. 2 7 71.4 eta st 
Exports, including meal________- thous. of bu l 197 4, 52 10, 437 7,6 6, R54 4, 237 314 » Bhd > 1a x + 108 a 
Prices, wholesale: ' : 
No. 3, white (Chicago) ahve dol. per br . . 1, OY 4 l i ‘ 1. on ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ (4 I 
No. 3, yellow (Chicago) do 1, 92¢ 1 1. 847 1, 842 R23 1. 808 1 808 1 7% “a , awe 1 63 ss 
Weighted average, 5 markets, all grad: 699 1. 597 1. 58 1. 637 : 5 . 4 


Oats: 

Production (crop estimate)t____- ...-mil. of bu 1, 321 21 ong 
Receipts, principal markets ..thous. of b 5 4 2 F 11.715 13 21. 64 » 030 7 ‘ 12' a70 

Stocks, domestic, end of month: = mt 7 
Commercial...’ ihios di 2 2 t 17 11, 785 9, 057 ! ! 101 30 ™ " 14 if 
On farmst ; d ’ 845, 476 ), 23 245, 772 r 1,006 ; 791. 6Al P 
Exports, including oatmeal i 254 2 17 15 F & 28 19 n tebe S 
Price, wholesale, No.3,white(Chicago) dol.perbu 1. 045 V2 l 7 g 829 RAF oo ’ “4 919 F 
Ber 


Rice: 
Production (crop estimate)t........thous. of bu 101, 771 108. 13 xe 
California: - F 

Receipts, domestic, rough thous. of I 767 120, 54¢ 131, 132 120, 62 Fi), 534 5 4] 74. 247 oR HOF 23. 202 ' > gam 1M. 48] 16é P 
Shipments from mills, milled ric do 76, 982 80, 214 9, G2 73, 485 65, Of: RRO F 6. 124 41. 908 8’ 908 , ‘ “BR 208 12 144 
Stocks, rough and cleaned (cleaned basis), end : 
of month___ hous. of ] 52 7¢ j 42, 642 54, 187 5175 ) g 4M 0 7 97 191 ax oo , 7 on als p 
Southern States (Ark., La., Tenn., Tex ; : _ ; g, 
Receipts, rough, at mills ou f lt 199, 749 209, 432 2 0, | 187, 25 1 7 91,12 11. 757 Por 
Shipments from mills, milled rice i 177, 402 f d l 17, 515 277, 22 11, 604 B AT 3) 
Stocks, domestic, rough and cleaned (cleaned Por 
Saath), end of month. ous. of It 7 642 59 } f Ky ) On 24 53 77 61. 979 Pp 
Exports d 87, 408 ly. 2 9, 517 : 121, O58 141, 312 51. 850 101. ¢ ‘ ‘ ey 
Price, wholesale, head, clean (N. O.)__dol. per It 0 105 105 105 1 ang , j lr F 


Rve: 
Production (crop estimate)t______- thous. of bu 1 21, 3 “PF : 215.9 
Receipts, principal marketst i 1, 267 741 { 1. 183 547 449 177 p : 47 Les 
Stocks, commercial, domestic, end of mont ( 3 13 5 5, 321 », 825 1 ‘ 1, 278 1, 568 3, 210 } on ‘ > HOR » 209 P 
Price, wholesale, No. 2 (Minn.) lol. per bu 2. 051 2. O3F 1. 915 2.027 1. O45 1. 928 2. 038 1 O72 1 OF 18 1914 1 O78 : cnn 
b 


Wheat: 
Production penal totalt mil. of bu ' 21.901 4 
Spring wheat. .............. aaa ‘ 5 rA8 § 
ll, Se d 64e '  g 
Receipts, principal markets ....-thous. of bu 52. i 26, 2 29, 072 34) 2 19] 5g 87. 348 19 329 » 15 2 ona - 29 Pou 
Disappearance, domestict._.___.___- a i 279, 46 { 69, 9 ’ ) 48. 742 R 
Stocks, end of month: ° , ‘ St 
Canada (Canadian wheat) _- er 218, 3 216,427 | 213, 1¢ 202,169 | 202,564 | 208,850 | * 195, 182 89, 54 190,469 + 224.4 { ‘ Al, 21 Pr 
United States, domestic, totalt d ’ 852, 971 17,914 5, 50 1 344 : 09 Ees 
Commercial : iT ry f 14, (4 4, BAF 101 ! 4 13, 924 279, 4 OR. G18 Dame ) ORF ; 
Interior mills, elevators, and warehor : ee 
thous. of bu__| * 202,001 112, 357 257, 87 1 400 
Merchant mills__............... ) ’ 113, 567 f 3 24 on} 
ae ie 334, 51 f ) Q 1. 412 
Exports, total, including flour__.......___- 7 > ; ey 
heat only OAS eae de 29, 383 11,2 


Prices, wholesale: 
No. 1, dark northern spring (Minneapo! 

dol. per bu 2.6 2.5 2. 505 2. § ? 2. 48F ». 17 447 " 33 Con! 

No. 2, hard winter (Kansas City le 2. 5 ) , : ‘ > 44h Coe 

No. 2, red winter (St. Louis) i 2 2 2 2. 492 

Weighied avg., 6 markets, all grades_____d¢ 2. 4 2. 471 2. 42% 2. 436 F 2. 31 ‘ ) 9 9 


Wheat fiour: 
Production: 
awa thous. of sacks (100 It 18, 3S€ 21, 212 18 } 17, 921 18, 065 17, 50 101 77 { : 
en, percent of gee sid 2 7 76. 5 73 75.3 77.5 78.2 82 3 R4  . RR Q “9 4 
Offal. I I 375 19, 2 37 ‘ 64, 21 362, 804 352 367, 535 387,693 | 386 219 HM}, RF 124, 4 ce 380, 000 


Grindings of wheat__..___- thous 
Stocks held by mills, end of month 
thous. of sacks 7 3 
ID thi btiicinticiilininiandme Sree do... 2. 32 ‘1,5 } F 547 - ( i 
Prices, wholesale: ' 
Spring, short patents (Minneapolis)* r 
dol. per sack (100 Ib.) 6.044 5. 935 F 7 5 72 675 k AQF 5 630 r RO) rrr K oy eK Re e a9 5 R04 
Winter, hard, short patents (Kansas City)*._do 5. 71 5. 600 5. 575 5. 650 5. 600 50) 5. 325 5. 228 5 298 5 O78 eK Eon 8 63 5. 5OR - 
r Revised. 1 Revised estimate. 2 December 1 estimate Janu 
8 Old crop only; new grain not reported until beginning of new crop year (July for barley, oats, and wheat: October for cort ‘ No quotation t 
tThe indicated grain series have been revised as follows: Prod ) corn, oats, 1944-49; rye, wheat, 1945-49; rice, 1949; stocks on farms barley, corn, oats, 1944-49; wheat, 1945-49 
domentic Sern of wheat and total United States stocks of domestic wheat, 1945-49. All revisions wil] be shown later : : ’ 
Revised series. Data are furnished by the Chicago Board t 1 primary markets; for names of markets and data for January 1948-July 1950, see 
ar marked ‘‘f’’ on p. 8-28 of the October 1951 SURVEY . , 
o'The total saciudes wheat owned by the Commodity Credit Corporation and stored off farms in its own steel and wooden bins: such data are not included in the breakdown of stocks 
*New series. Data prior to February 1951 will be shown later. 








lé ind represent receipts at 12 interi 
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February 1953 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 
1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey 


- we | 
LIVESTOCK | 
Cattle and | 
Slaughter (I rally inspected | 
Calve thous. of animals 344 382 343 397 405 | 385 392 | 430 426 496 | 
Cattle nea” GOs 1, 096 O85 927 938 1,009 | 966 1, 100 1, 135 1,215 
Receipt i] markets do 1, 533 1, 648 1, 481 1, 473 1, 581 1, 593 1, 584 1, 898 2,078 | 2,641 | 
Shipments, f r, to 8 corn-belt States do 200 133 158 143 128 155 152 185 338 | 563 
Prices, W 
Beef steers (( TT dol. per 100 Ib 34. 59 34. 25 33. 78 33. 41 33. 39 33. 29 32. 22 32. 53 32. 52 32.19 | 
Steers. st er and feeder (Kansas City)__do w. 45 31.19 52. OF 31. 99 31. 32 32. 06 27. 21 25. 24 25.17 23. 57 
Calves, Chicago do 36. 00 36. 50 :7. 00 38. 50 37.00 36. 75 34. 50 32.00 32. 00 31. 530 
Hog : 
Slaughter pected 2 
thous. of animals 6,912 6, 835 5, 779 5, 776 | 5, 281 4, 482 4, 259 3, 641 3, & 4, 290 
Receipt et do 4,174 4, 373 3, 626 3, 561 3, 163 2, 800 2,771 2, 268 2, 203 2, 40 
Pr ces | 
W holesa rage, all grade Chicago) | | | 
dol. per 100 It 17. 74 17. 42 17. 07 16. 56 | 16. 58 19. 61 | 19. 25 19. 96 19. 98 19.11 
Hos | 
bu ofcor n value to 100 Ib. of live hog ‘10.5 10.4 10. 4 10.1 | 9.8 11.8 11.2 | 11.6 12.1 | 11.2 
Sheey ! | 
Ss] apie ted 
thous. of animals 810 1,042 goo 971 Of 939 926 908 1,020 1, 243 
Receipts. pr | market do O46 11%) 71 Q&S 1, O68 1, 070 1,045 1, O#7 1, 455 2,119 
Shir 8 corn-belt States do 119 123 109 119 131 141 133 176 479 722 
Prices, wh | | 
Lam? ’ Cc i tol. per 100 Ib 0. 75 “). 25 28. 00 26. SS 28. RS 28. 12 28. 38 28. 38 28. 62 25. 50 
Lambs, feeder ind choice (Omaha)_.do 10. 0 (1) (1) | (!) (1) () 24. 25 24. 63 23.10 
| 
MEATS 
Total meats I lar ; | 
Productior ted slaughter _mil. of Ib 1, SOF 1, 977 1,715 1, 656 1, 557 1, 476 1,444 1,418 1,395 1, 527 
Stocks, « 1 storage, end of month do Whe 1, 146 1, 264 1,313 1, 320 1, 201 1, 161 YS3 825 606 
cee do 108 113 118 o 65 62 44 | 49 5 37 | 
Beef a eal | | 
Productior ted slaughter thous. of Ib ASS, 300 O56, 307 93, 420 557, 237 566, 992 610, 207 482, 712 659, 036 669, 445 713, 624 
Stock f month do 234, 679 254, 247 2¢ 4 267, 437 252, 350 224, 432 201, 504 171, 444 167, 437 184, 158 
Export do aM) 600 1, OOF 1.116 SU2 1, 636 1, 531 | 1, 666 1, 240 1,150 
Price, wl heef, f } teer carcasses choice 
HO0-70K New Yor dol. per It 579 571 562 560 | 564 | 559 540 534 . 559 | . 62 
Lamb a | | 
Product ! hter thous. of It 7, O15 fa), S3€ 48, GSE 48, 20! 45, 703 45, 306 41,392 | 38,601 43, 880 52, 839 
Stocks f month ie 12, 72% 13,840 | 13,532 | 14,896] 13,067} 16,141, 14,902] 11.814) 11'318| 12°583 
Pork | ctior nspected | 
laugt thou fit 242 9 £1, 269,791 1,072, 252 |1, O50, 708 944, 623 820, 518 819, 934 720, 191 681, 587 760, 409 
Pork, ex } 
Pr ot uchter do QOS, 863 931, 607 771, 472 759, 957 682, 678 504, 319 601,250 | 525, 855 506, 990 571, 228 
Stocks, cold storage, end of month do 548, 004 704, W902 793, 870 822, 006 823, 741 727, 665 685, 033 542, 707 407, 558 290, 931 
Exports do 11, 257 10, 337 7, 675 8, 512 7, 997 8, 655 9, 285 10, 833 5, 892 5, 673 
Prices, whole 
Hams, smoke m posite dol. per Ib ‘44 hat 527 526 531 | 531 569 5R5 . 616 . 57 
Fresh loins, 8-12 1t verage (New York) do 427 433 423 44s 430 | 550 535 | 552 612 . 569 
Lard | 
Productior ns} ted slaughter thous. of Ib 246, 30 248, 037 220), 934 213, 346 191, 803 165, 818 16), 274 141, 823 127, 696 138, 047 
Stocks, cold st e, end of month do 3, 614 49, 284 53, 816 70, 803 88, 821 | 132,041 | 132, 583 124,296 | 109, 157 
Exnor do RS 104 OW, 445 100, 339 79, 627 51, 552 29, 038 32, 421 37, 288 26, 611 | 
Price, wl Chicage dol. per Ib 1o) 175 175 153 145 | 145 140 138 - 143 | 
POULTRY AND EGGS 
Recs thous. of Ib 7H, SST 5, 651 5, O87 41, 462 | 58, O58 52, 212 17, 806 52, 536 64, 955 
Stock f th do 2, 151 300, 000 270, 397 104, 065 185, 688 174,040 | 157,045 144, 508 182, 786 
Price, w ( § dol. per It 284 275 | 295 258 225 218 215 . 235 . 245 
Egs | 
I million 4,793 5, 409 5, 716 6, 441 6, 191 5, 983 5, 032 | 4, 463 4,155 4, 108 
Drie thous. of It 420 Su4 1, 681 2, 325 2, 220 2, 037 1, 427 | 1, 571 1,140 1,069 
Stock fr ; | 
he thous. of case 141 238 42 1, 596 2, 184 3, 184 3, 357 2, 728 2, 169 1,709 | 
iceman thous. of Ib 67, 200 53, O55 60, 576 84,295 | 111,185 | 145,863 | 166,419 | 163,359 144,326 | 123.661 | 
Price. w! x r Chi 
1. per 2 4" $Y 304 382 396 359 44 525 . 553 . 553 
MISCELLANEOUS FOOD PRODUCTS 
Confectior * thous, of dol 93, OO 89, 249 84, 067 78, 125 74, 423 60, 318 54, 335 47, 200 60, 948 99, 443 
Coc 
Imports long tons 16, 747 2, 672 27, 023 30, 307 24, 020 28, 764 28, 764 12, 977 9, 043 8,705 
Price. vw 4 New York l. per Ib 2 331 S58 384 381 384 378 381 . 354 333 
{ fla 
Che t thous. of bag 1, 609 1, 604 1, 331 1, 421 1,015 953 1, 024 1,177 1, 455 1, 601 
Te I dk 04° 871 758 SYY 626 566 624 719 924 1,045 
Visibl United Statest do 680 658 O55 966 850 756 691 579 605 R89 
Im por d 2, 048 1, 978 2, 280 2, 042 1, 707 1, 126 1, 227 1, 408 1,454 1,870 
Price, w) nt No. 4 (New York 
dol. per Ib 54] 550 550 548 535 . 533 530 545 ‘48 . 545 
Fist 
Lan fr ports thous. of Ib 25, 046 23, 139 29, 224 37, 963 51, 4/8 58, 606 72, 504 76, 851 64, 754 54,114 
Stocks, « j st end of month do 168, 792 148, 113 125, 704 113, 996 113, 544 123, 762 152, 396 176, 254 183,826 ! 190, 493 
Re ed R juotation 
§Seric re to represent quotations for heavy type 
*New ser Compiled by the U. S. Department of Commerce, Rureau of the ¢ ‘ensus, representing estimated total sales by manufacturers of confectionery 
ucts. The figures ex e sales of chocolate coatings and cocoa produced by chocolate manufacturers and sales by manufacturer-retailers with a single business location, 
January 1949-J 1951 are shown in corresponding note in the September 1952 SURVEY. 
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FOODSTUFFS AND TOBACCO—Continued 

















tFor revised ta for July 1949-October 1950, see note marked “ft” on p. 8 29 of the January 1952 Survey. 


801, 489 
214, 504 
1, 365 


. 556 . 545 
61, 726 47, 505 
16,002 | * 17,580 

955, 425 |1, 0381, 841 

715, 279 765, 850 

234, 804 | * 319, 643 
5, 768 7, 386 | 

569 . 552 

515 . 449 

175, 664 194, 381 
78,992 | * 85,925 | 

43, 043 46, 638 

. 143 . 133 

81, 748 74, 618 

279,191 | * 204, 424 

225 | . 250 

4, 402 4, 510 

758 957 

1, 000 | * 393 

95,333 | * 72, 462 
| 

631 | . 560 

113, 374 101, 012 

4,210 13, 272 

* .340 r.318 

1, 456 1, 450 

846 | Su3 

611 529 

1,615 1, 304 

540 . 535 
49, 126 31, 529 |. 

200, 944 | * 210, 658 


510 
1,151 
2,379 

667 
31.37 


1, 742 


"779 

59 

662, 271 
252, 306 
1, 153 





16. 52 
10.7 


1,218 
1, 267 
203 


21. 62 
19.18 


. 514 


56, 616 
22, 631 





| 


| 
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1, 335, 205 
984, 200 
508, 091 

. 558 
. 402 


256, 269 
117, 682 


-113 


70, 745 
287, 073 
. 262 


5, 063 
685 


156 
50, 497 


. 489 


101, 394 


~ . 308 
1,453 
817 
691 

. 538 


192, 817° 
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MISCELLANEOUS FOOD PRODUCTS—Con. 


Sugar: 
Cuban stocks, raw, end of month 
thous. of Spanish tons 
United States: 
Deliveries and supply (raw basis 
Production and receipts’ 

Production - - - short t 

Entries from off-shore 
Hawaii and Puerto Rico 


Deliveries, total 


For domestic consuinption lo r 521, 2 
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FOODSTUFFS AND TOBACCO—Continued 


For export do 20, 12 


Stocks, raw and refined, end of month 
thous. of short t 
Exports, refined sugar - - - short tons is 
Imports: 
Raw sugar, total_____--_- 
From Cuba... -------- i 
From Philippine Islands- - - lo I 


Refined sugar, total. 
From Cuba. --.-- 
Prices (New York): 
Raw, wholesale -_ _- d 
Refined: 
oo a dol per 5 lt 
Wholesale. adie per | 
Tea, imports. _- 


TOBACCO 
Leaf: 
Production (crop estimate) t n 
Stocks, dealers’ and manufacturers’, en 
ter, total 
Domestic: 
Cigar leaf 
Air-cured, fire-cured, flue-cured, an 
laneous domestic n 
Foreign grown: 
Cigar leaf me 
Cigarette tobacco 


Exports, including scrap and stems thous. of It 60, € 


Imports, including scrap and sten 


Manufactured products: 

Production, manufactured tobacco, total i 14 
Chewing, plug, and twist lo 5 
Smoking. -- sé 
Snuff _- 

Consumption (withdrawals): 

Cigarettes (small): 
Tax-free 
Tax-paid lo 
Cigars (large), tax-paid thousands 
Manufactured tobacco and snuff, tax-pai 
thous yf 14 
Exports, cigarettes millions 
Price, whosesale, cigarettes, manuf 
q tir , . 


wholesaler and jobber, f. 0. b. ds 


dol. ner t} 


HIDES AND SKINS 


Imports, total hides and skins t¢ thous. of It 11, 
alf and kip skins thous. of ] ( 
Cattle hides { 
Goatskins }_- 
Sheep and lamb skins 
Prices, wholesale (Chicago): 
Calfskins, packer, heavy, 944/15 lbs.* dol. per It 
Hides, steer, heavy, native, over 53 Ibs.* __do 


LEATHER 
Production: 
Calf and kip. . 
Cattle hide 
Goat and kid 
Sheep and lamb 
Exports: 
Sole leather: 
Bends, backs, and sides thous. o 
Offal, including belting offal do 
Upper leather 
Prices, wholesale: 
Sole, bends, light, f. 0. b. tannery*.__dol. per! 
Upper, chrome calf, B and C grades, f. o. b. tar 
meay....-.. dol. per sq. ft 
* Revised. 1 Revised estimate 
t Revisions for tobacco (1944-49) are shown in note mar 
1951 issue. 
* New series. 


thous. of sk 
thous I l 
thou of sk «, 


1 December 1 « 


thous. of sq. ft 2,3 


426 


Compiled by U. S. Department of Labor, Pur 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through = 1951 — 
1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the a Fet | 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey —" January | a | March April | May | 
. , . . uw . . ° 
LEATHER AND PRODUCTS—Contin 
LEATHER MANUFACTURES 
Shoes and slippers: 
Product l thous. of pairs 32, 227 41, 306 
Shoe ind ind play hoes, except athletic, 
total thous. of pairs 28, 794 38, 290 
By tym pp j" 
4] } do 2: 33, 694 
Part leather and nonleather do : 4, 50€ 
By kit 
Mer do 7,023 8, 577 
y I boy do 1, 068 1, 20: 
W do 19, 676 
M iss ic ‘ do }, 623 
Inf 1 bat do 151 
g] 1s¢ do 2, 511 
ath do 216 
Or do 280 
Exp do 219 
Pr ce wl f f . > 
Me iress, cattle hide 
upper, Goodyear welt dol. per pair 5. 52 5. 523 5. 523 5. 523 5.311 5.126 | 
Women’ nurses"), side upper, Good- | 
year welt dol. per pair 4. 678 4.678 | 4. 861 4. 861 4. 678 4.046 
Wome! es’ pumps, suede split.do 3. 890 801 3. 767 RET 
hd TY ’ TY % aT ‘ y . . 
LUMBER AND MANUFACTURES 
LUMBER—ALL TYPES 
Fx M bed. ft 8), 437 ! 4, 248 69, 868 75, 651 68, 990 
I ! 1f), SAS ] 16s, ¢ 203, 316 190, 425 209, 112 
® I 4 fet 
Pr lL. bel. ft 194 2 2 GAS +, 162 3, 030 | 
H 55K 2% 670 612 604 
1, O76 ; 2 DRS 2, 550 2, 426 
Shh is 2. 402 2 RT 2.950 3. 217 2, 906 
H : s 74 f 45 612 04 
~ 1, SS4 2, 2, 248 2, 30 2, 605 2, 392 
St , end 
l bel ft Sin &, OM) 8.127 8 106 &, OF &, 046 
H de 2, 952 O82 3, O77 O75 3,075 3,075 
s di 5, 158 5,124 5,050 5,031 4,41 4, 971 
SOFTWOODS 
l ] i 
Or 7 ” RRB R14 806 906 | 727 
Or d ‘AM 1, 030 1, 001 961 904 | S48 
Pr ad 717 799 AO SHO 919 | 746 
Sh di iS 752 R33 R35 e499 771 
Stock di 24 971 G68 993 M3 | 878 
Exy Mt 43, 652 15, 250 55, 541 7, 254 43, 300 32, 496 
es 14. RM 9,110 7. 657 0, 202 19, O9O 10, 498 
RB ‘ »s TO 6, 140 17, SS4 27, 962 24, 210 21, 998 
Price 
I ‘. ss 
per M bd. f 51. SAR 81. 508 82. 467 &2. R87 85. 239 84. 840 | 
I r I t F.G x4 R. I | 
per M bd. ft 28. 200 126. 575 126. 57 125. 432 125. 759 124. 942 | 
sourt | 
Ord bel. f 22 748 712 700 744 
Or 1 ) 12 327 18 300 
Pr i 5 1 707 688 758 
Shit | iy 746 697 709 762 
Stock rd end 
' t bel ft 7A 1, 621 1. #31 1 #10 1, 606 
Ex M bd. ft 665 &, S78 11, 97 10, 278 10, 276 , 
Saw 8, 725 1,390 2, 59 2, 400 1, 364 3 
Boar i 7, #40 7, 488 9, 380 7, 878 8, 912 352 
Pr } 
I I "22, b.* 
dad ner M hd. ft ww). 707 80. 642 80. 106 79. 76: 79. 676 79. 662 
I | F.G x 4° x 8/L® 
per M bd. ft O61 155. 061 ] 061 155. 061 155. 061 155. 061 
Wester | 
Or A bd. f 406 5452 4) 48 608 609 
Or f th d 71¢ fis4 472 465 O02 5O1 
Prod i a 335 365 451 64 592 
Shipr do 447 44 441 473 579 571 
Stock vr nd nt} do S20 1, 690 1, 609 1, 585 1, 504 1, 615 
Price, w! e. I , . re No. 3 con 
mon, 1 x8 dol. per M bd. ft 78. 74 78. 58 79. 22 SO ay | 82. "| 82. 28 
SOFTWOOD PLYWOOD 
Productior t ! f sq. ft ’ equivalent 6, 257 244, 011 253, 003 269, S57 282, 864 231, 160 
Shipment do 195, 384 | 238,911 | 260,815 | 269,732 | 282,070 | 230, 155 
Stock do SA, 454 92, 577 85, 008 85, 350 85, 800 86, 033 
HARDWOOD FLOORING 
M ipl } 
Order M bd. f , 156 4, 800 3, 550 3, 600 3, 550 3, 575 
Orders, 1 } d 2. 300 13, 050 12, 2%) 11, 700 10, 700 10, 200 
Produc d 750 4, 500 4,150 4,350 4,300 , 650 
Shipmer do -t) 3,750 4,250 3, 800 , 350 3, 650 
Stocks ! ntl de vi 8, 250 &, O50 8, 600 9, 475 9, 575 
* Revise Preliminary Data beginning January 1952 have been adjusted to conform to the 1952 revision of the export 
tRey January-October 1950 are available upon request 
*The figure ide a comparatively small number of “other footwear” which is not shown separately from shoes, sand als, etc., 
Small differer between the sum of the figures and the totals for shoes, sandals, and play shoes, because the latter 
types of upper I 1 “special category” items 
*New ser 1) ure piled by the U. S. Department of Labor, 
@ Re I ta for 1948-50 will be shown later. 
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5. 
4 


3. 700 


646 


61, 137 
221, 006 


3, 158 
614 
2, 544 
2,999 
SAS 
2, 441 
, 204 | 
3,131 


5, 073 


RON 
S20 
784 
gr 
#21 

121 

500 


840 


> oe 


680 


ZS 


83. 5 


DAY, 066 


Sl, 


2, 850 
9, 600 
3, 400 
3, 550 


9, 400 


38, 520 
33, 946 


29, 938 
4, 0O8 
7, 256 
1, 485 
8, 385 
4° 393 
> 






"s 


3. 700 


224, 756 
211, 


92, 


998 


100 
700 
3, 000 
3, 675 


8, OO 


in the 


46, 552 
40, 703 


36, 385 
4,318 


8, O86 
1, 949 
21, 910 


5, 135 


5. 126 


4.479 
3. 700 


65, 135 
200, 342 


3, 398 

705 
2, 693 
3, 305 

656 
2, 49 
8, 436 
3, 241 


5, 195 


865 | 


921 
920 
920 
O48 
36, 450 
12, 369 
24, O81 


86. 436 
120. 418 
759 


365 


705 


720 | 


1, 57 
5, O85 


1, 351 


4, 634 





231, 488 | 


274, 449 
101, 103 


4, 050 
9, 500 
4, 000 
4, 250 
8, 650 


schedule. 


44, 100 
37, 842 | 


33, 906 
3, 936 


8,775 

1, 826 

19, 419 
5, 040 | 

2, 782 
5, 638 
264 
356 


386 | 


5.126 


4. 479 | 


3. 700 


48, 534 
227, 340 


3, 464 

701 
2, 763 
3, 450 

685 
2, 764 
8, 451 
3, 256 


5, 194 


913 


812 | 


961 
1, 007 
902 


18, 856 | 


7, 268 
11, 588 


86. 576 


120. 418 


| 
“3st 
to 


i on ee 


81. 483 
158. 358 


719 
675 
709 
650 
1, 864 
83. 23 
} 


| 290, 201 
102, 614 


3, 450 
9, 650 
3, 900 | 
2, 950 
9, 675 | 


292, 489 | 


| | 
| | 


46, 341 
39, 185 











35,057 | 29,080 |}.__.. 
4,128] 3,579 
9,339! 7,866 | 
1, 709 1, 442 | 
19,446 | 15,580 | 
5, 553 { eer 
3, 138 AE Bovincensece 
| 6,442 i, eames 
286 4; aiacsk 
428 | 968 j........ 
433 | 346 |... 
| 
| 5.126 | * 5.151 5. 212 
| 
4.479| +4520) 4.632 
3. 700 3. 700 | 3. 716 
40,949 | 44, 3638 
255,581 | 241,379 
3,528 | 3,030 2, 883 
692 | ’ 691 618 
2,836 | + 2,339 2, 265 
3,496 | 3.001 2, 857 
720 | 708 630 
2,776 | 2,293 2, 227 
| 8,509) 8477 8, 481 
| 3.298] 3211 3, 199 
| §, 281 | 5, 266 5, 282 
919 | 768 804 
758 | 755 820 
943 | 795 816 
929 | 759 735 
945 | 982 1, 043 
15, 900 14, 100 ‘ 
| 7,462] 4,156 
| 8438] 9,954 
| 86.576 | °86.310| » 84.946 
| 120.418 | + 122.051 |» 124. 504 
| 802 | 677 599 
376 372 295 
787 | 670 708 
798 | 681 676 
1,541] 1,530 1, 562 
4,300} 6, 163 
1, 104 1, 776 
3, 196 4,387 | 
! 
| 81.572 | * 81.921 | » 82. 060 
| 
| 158.971 | 158.971 |» 158. 971 
737 592 | 614 
657 613 | 628 
747 572 462 
706 561 550 
| =, 905 1, 855 1, 767 
81.55] °81.31| »82.62 


r 303, 863 
r 303, 237 
* 103, 498 


3, 900 
9, 600 | 
4, 200 | 
3, 800 
10, 175 


* 235, 439 
r 239, 002 
* 99, 507 





3, 650 
9, 600 
3, 200 
3, 350 
10, 000 


265, 913 
269, O10 
95, 617 


3, 800 
9, 650 
3, 900 
3, 650 
10, 200 


distribution by types of uppers; there are further 


, and also the distribution by kinds, include small revisions not available by 


Bureau of Labor Statistics; monthly data prior to March 1951 (February 1951 for softwoods) will be shown later. 
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LUMBER AND M. 


HARDWOOD FLOORING—Continued 
Oak: 


Orders, new ___- M bd. ft $9, 607 
Orders, unfilled, end of month do 53. O02 
Production___.___- ‘ do 64. 18] 
Shipments__ ) 54 554 
Stocks, mill, end of month do 82. O87 





IRON AND STEEL 


Foreign trade: 
Iron and steel products (excl. advanced mfrs 


Exports, total___- short tons 41¢ 
ScrapoO -- ee d 19,1 

Imports, total d 257 
Serap--....-.- 3a do 22, 


Iron and Steel Scrap 


Consumption, total - . thous. of short tons 
Home scrap a 
Purchased scrap 10 9 

Stocks, consumers’, end of month, total§ lo 4 26M 
Home scrap 1 100 
Purchased scrap do 6S 


Ore 
Iron ore: 
All districts: 


Mine production thous. of long tons 6A2 
Shipments. - lo ! 
Stocks, at mines, end of month d 5, 794 
Lake Superior district: 
Shipments from upper lake ports do 
Consumption by furnaces do 7, 6 
Stocks, end of month, total do 43, 71 
At furnaces. .........- i 37, 315 
On Lake Erie docks.._. i 6, 30 
Ieperts. ............. lo 65 
Manganese ore, imports (manganese content 
thous. of long t 8 


Pig Iron and Iron Manufactures 


Castings, gray iron:§ 


Orders, unfilled, for sale thous. of short tor 1, 847 
Shipments, total mt d I 
Se 1 &3 
Castings, malleable iron:$ 
Orders, unfilled, for sale. .........- short ton 215, 1 
Shipments, total sedidbasaeaed 1¢ 76, 04 
For sale. ......-- “a io 15, 54 
Pig iron: 
Production__.__..___- thous. of short tor 5 O77 
Consumption §.____- do 5, OF 
Stocks (consumers’ and suppliers’), end o I 
thous. of short tor 7 


Prices, wholesale: 
Composite __._..._- dol. per long tor 
Basic (furnace) 
Foundry, No. 2, f. 0. b. Neville Island 52 


Steel, Crude and Semimanufactures 


Steel castings: 
Shipments, total hese hort t l 
For sale, total 123, 448 
Railway specialties lo 2,7 
Steel forgings:4 
Orders unfilled, total de 1, 410, 64 
Shipments, for sale, total lf 
Drop and upset i 109 
Press and open hammer I 56, 009 
Steel ingots and steel for castings: 
Production casio thous. of short tor RS 
Percent of capacityt 
Prices, wholesale: 
Composite, finished steel lol. per It { 
Steel billets, rerolling (producing point 
dol. per short tor a Om 


Structural steel (producing point lol. per It O40 
Steel scrap, heavy melting (Pittsburg! 
dol. per long tor 44, Of 


Steel, Manufactured Products 


Barrels and drums, steel, heavy types 








Orders, unfilled, end of month hou B 7, 834 
Shipments d 2, 17¢ 
Stocks, end of month do 31 

’ Revised. »Preliminary. 1 See note marked “4” for 


©Data beginning 1951 have been adjusted in accordance w 
§Data beginning January 1951 are estimated totals derived 
qData beginning August 1952 are estimated industry tota 
commercial forgings only, i. e., exclude forgings for own | 
for this period inclde captive shipments 
tF or 1952, percent of capacity is calculated on annual capacity 
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SO). O10 RY OLS s4 ( (4, O2F ), 446 182 
6, & 79, 142 78. 777 F g 66, 775 61 721 
75. fil a9 9 x4 79.7 1 O4 80. O74 
“4 S4, 4 s4 l 1, S44 1s 5 
S1 148 77 8 257 7, OOF 77, 609 7 71 
. wy ya 
S AND MANUFACTURES 
2,778 is 1, 393 x > On 
7, 07 21,2 20, G28 { - { 7 . 
‘ 9 119. 6 1 21 2 RQ ‘1 
12 $4 2 S99 1.8 7 Hl 
; | 2 . 
4) 2 { ~ xy 
A4 2 977 2. US l a 
5.4 mt ( j . 
2 WK ! 200 
su4 4, 2s 4 s uu ov - 
714 ; 6US l 2,78 14,974 
2, 34 s } * l x 
DAA; ~ , & RAN 
2.44 tha) ay 14 ~ 
a - SP } 4 ‘ 
21.4 ’ "2 2 wr 2 . ‘ > 
x ORD is 9 2 wi 270 4 
4 i os 
1 ~ y ~ a4 
re . | 
159 ! ; 
é ‘ wi 
Zi ai ; ‘. 
” se o 2 ~ a 7 » 
s wil a0, 2 14 
“4 $ 7 } 
“ Z. “ 
Fea ~ , 
* et) » s/ 
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- } 
4 141, #2 
/ hat) 1! j / l " 
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a l a4 
« 
; ‘ {Us 
“ ‘ 
{ 1) 11M { a 
44. (x 14 $4. (x 44. (0 “ 14. (x 
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2, 00S 2, 207 2, 117 1,¢ ] ; wet 
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) r i 
é I f 
of 108,587,670 t of steel; 1951 da re based on pacity 
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~~ ber ber 
R1 | 77 72. 239 
f ] _ 4 “i 093 
° ' i 2, 71 
4 7, OR2 
A } i, 738 
} 
" ‘ 
4, 38 i 
‘ 
; ” 
x4 ” 
4 , 
’ 
1 Hor 
iF 
1s Hus 
) ") 
' 121 
44.1% 14.00 
+, 554 1 “40 
mw “4 I "2 (oe 
; + 4s 
r ire for 
rder 
f Januar 51 4,229,650 tons 
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METALS AND MANUFACTURES—Continued 


Novem- Desem- 
ber ber 





























* 245,036 | 256, 206 
* 152, 116 158, 612 


2, 97, 504 

’ 207, 193 218, 342 
992 

24,875 | 27,012 


BS 


"765.6 | 178.7 
98.2 103.7 
.402| ».402 


75, 730 77, 907 
3 


* 80, 436 85, 837 
100, 675 113. 
125,338 | 143 
69, 237 58, 
13, 016 


1.2127| 1.2147 


48, 899 49, 789 


78,563 | 81, 363 
90,756 | 77,352 
@1,439 | 71,175 
83,149 | 87, 160 


. 1250 | 1250 


23, 087 |----- 
51, 470 


3,814 |.. 
3,422 |. 


i | gy 2 aye 
IRON AND STEEL—Continued | 
Steel, Manufactured Productse—Continued | 
| 
Cans, metal, shipments (in terms of steel consumed), 
total short tons 235, 107 234, 372 235, 648 266, 920 287, 223 277, 629 333, 416 423, 804 465, 820 460,155 | 355, 341 
Food do 140, 325 7 144, 439 57, 279 173, 414 175,158 | 218, 947 293, 370 348, 906 348, 500 | 240, 159 
Nonfood do 04, 72 MH), 2 91, 209 109, 641 113, 809 102,471 | 114,469 130, 524 116, 914 111, 655 115, 182 
Shipments for sale do 203, 902 195, 980 190, 445 228, 841 240, 976 239, 311 287,127 388, 040 421, 221 405,368 | 304, 836 
Commercial r production millions 774 976 BUN 962 1,104 1,071 1,010 GOR | 1, 126 1,146 | l, | 
Crowns. DT t thousand gross 16, 403 22, 717 24, 316 25, 357 27,774 30, 241 30, 773 28, 531 29, 462 33,060 | 33,467 | 
Steel product t shipment 
Total thous. of short tons 6,411 6, 589 6, 358 6, 890 5, 922 5, M47 1, 250 1,414 | 6, 312 6, 542 | 7, 156 | 
Rars, hot rolled— Carbon and alloy do 748 797 757 801 693 740 23 130 | 744 787 | r 846 
Reinforcing do 162 168 158 193 144 158 28 35 JSS 181 | 197 | 
Semimanufacture do 313 285 2s 317 292 305 55 120 306, 352 | 77 
Pipe and tubs do 777 S11 795 872 718 723 182 152 717 | 797 | 861 
Plats do 708 707 711 784 658 637 110 107 680 | 649 | 709 
Rail do 146 1546 138 162 128 133 | ll 3 121 148 156 | 
Sheet do 1, 590) 1, 644 1, 534 1, 609 1, 434 1, 484 | 321 425 1, 567 1,639 | 1,819 
Strip—Cold rolled do 154 180 158 156 143 140 | 62 59 127 156 | 189 | 
Hot ed do 180 186 171 170 143 | 156 33 35 155 | 192 D7 
Structural shapes, heavy do 409 427 437 431 354 361 | 36 29 428 | 386 | 412 | 
Tin plate and neplate do 352 208 359 478 398 334 104 125 479 412 | 435 | 
Wire and wire products do 441 477 448 465 422 403 R5 108 416 447 497 | 
NONFERROUS METALS AND PRODUCTS 
Aluminur re in an a | | 
Production. } ary short tons 72, 454 76, 934 72, 374 77, 0f9 76,880 | 80,803 77, 476 78, 368 85, 175 76, 882 77, 312 
Imports, baux long tons 203, 624 325, 071 212, 481 311, 137 209, 286 | 248, 033 272, 633 318, 763 305, 987 323,849 | 374,602 
Price, wl rap castings (N.Y | 
dol. per Ib 0775 . 0775 0775 0775 O775 . 0768 . 0725 . 0708 .0740 . 0750 | . 0750 
Aluminum fabricated products, shipments, | | | | | 
total” mil. of Ib 175.2 193.8 191.3 200.1 209. 7 205. 5 200. 9 188.8 206.3 |. 
Casting do 40.9 44.6 45.0 46.4 49.8 | 47.8 | 45.3 40.1 | 46.8 F | . 
Wrought pr ts, total" do 134.3 149.1 146.3 153.6 159.9 | 57.8 | 155.5 148.7 | 159.6 165.7 183.8 
Plate, sheet, and strip do 75. 5 81.3 78.7 82.9 85.1 | 86.5 | 87.7 86.1 92.2 95.8 | 107.6 
Brass sheets, wt ale price, mill dol. per Ib 83 383 383 383 . BR3 | 383 | . 383 402 . 402 . 402 . 402 
Copper | 
a Tiles | 
Mine prod recoverable copper | | 
short tons 78,939 § ° 77,670 | * 72,691; * 79,229) ° 80,528 | *82,227 | * 73,923 | * 76,284 | * 74,166 | * 74,907 ty 79, 207 
Crud I r smelter, including custom in | 
take short tons 8), O80 &3, 192 80), 87 89,479 | 92,946 80, 392 81, 601 79, 368 82,426 | * 84,824 | 
Refined do YS, 532 100, 260 05, 979 98, 402 97, 593 92, 151 06,049 | 05,366 98, 930 105, 770 | 
Deliveries. refined, domestic do 130,430 | 104, 795 107,355 | 105, 860 98,416 115,384 | 127,910 | 135,486 | * 138, 759 
Stacks refined. end of month do 60), 836 59, 747 61, 223 55, 351 70, 856 73, 657 83,771 71,456 | 59, 760 | 
Exports, refined and manufactured do 10, 508 12, 842 19, 494 20, 252 18, 347 | 14,604 20, 945 18, 226 | 
Imports, tota do 49, 580 41,041 42, 048 37,172 61,111 67,817 59, 910 
Unrefined, including scrap do 16, 674 28, 361 14, 342 . 21, 355 25, 605 21, 028 
Refined do > 06 13, 5st 22, 830 , 723 26, O64 39, 756 42, 212 38, 8K2 | 
Price, wholesale, electrolytic (N. Y.)__dol. per Ib 2420 2420 2420 - 2420 | 2420 2420 . 2420 . 2420 2420 | 
Lead 
Or lead « ‘ ‘ | 
Mine pr et short tons $3, 490 34,200 | 34,339 | * 33,432 | * 34,496 | * 33,824 | °31,002  °29, 862) *30,232 | * 30,386 | * 33,523 
Receipts t melters, domestic ore do 7,2 28, 01 40, 148 41, 251 35, 762 36, 149 32, 962 28,829 | 32,393 32,919 | 33,770 
Ref j f rie 
Produc do ‘6, 754 43, 74¢ 44, 133 48, 943 39, 329 5, 546 38, O87 37, 489 41, 836 42, 791 51, 521 
gS} lomestic do 7, 274 40), 300 41, 291 39, 161 38, 225 28, 591 39, 563 51, 534 45,499 49, 850 43, 150 
Stocks. « f mont di 25, 330 2s, 578 31, 297 41, 040 41,820 58,775 58, 190 44, 140 39, 767 31, 837 37, 718 
Price, wl desilverized (N.Y 
dol. per Tt 1900 1900 1900 . 1900 1892 1573 1526 1600 . 1600 1600 | 1440 
Imports. total xeept mfr lead content 
short tons 25, 765 15, 390 42, 404 S1, 496 57,770 73, 435 67,611 32, 765 4), 106 47,440 59, 392 
I 
Product | long ton 1,972 1, O84 1, 990 2, 022 1, 989 1, 952 2 189 2 163 2231 | = 8, 601 
Consumpt do 4, 397 4,879 4,524 4, 489 3, 919 3, 781 1, 789 1, 933 4, 553 5, 002 
Stock h, total§ do 17, 843 14,751 13, 297 18, 242 26, 172 33, 093 26, 301 31, 037 25, 233 
Govert t§ do 6, 753 4, 525 6 0, 004 5, 458 22, 741 15, 904 21, 009 16, 411 14, 266 
Industr do 11,018 10, 125 %, 567 9,119 10, 645 9, 820 10, 358 9, 996 8, 140 | 
Irirwort } 

Ore (¢ t do 1, 820 144 1,472 821 732 934 3, 070 5, 481 | 2, 378 36 | 4, 869 | 
Rar hlock . ete do 1, 501 1, 005 TUS 7,402 10, 894 7, 418 9, 951 6,619 | 8, 5O1 : 6, 883 
Price, v ‘ traits (N. ¥ dol. per Ib 1. 0300 1.0973 | 1.2150 1. 2150 | 1. 2150 1. 2150 | 1, 2150 1. 2150 | 1, 2150 1, 2138 | 1. 2123 

Zir | | | 
J j 
Mine pr i n of recoverable zinc | | | 
short tons 57, 260 ’ 59, 323 r 58, O48 ’ 6, 04 r 61, 211 ’ 62, 663 * 57, 068 ’ 50, 642 * 49, 482 ’ 48, 748 * 53, 346 | 
§] il i | 
Pr do 81, 760 83, 205 77, 206 85, 02S &3, O11 83, 707 77, 463 76, 930 73, 167 76, 019 | 80, SRS 
Shipmn ta do 84. O00 78, 403 77, 448 85, 575 85, 502 74, 076 47, 265 43, 353 78, 435 78, 129 79, 787 
Domestic do 73, 604 75, 039 70, 92s 7¥, 897 72, 716 63, 701 35, 769 38,714 72, 963 69, 343 71, 659 
Stocks. ¢ t} do 21. 901 2h. 703 26, 551 26), 004 23, 423 33, 144 63, 342 96, 919 95, 651 04, 541 95, 342 
Price, wl rime Western (St. Louis 
dol. per Ib 1950 1950 1950 1950 1950 1950 1574 1500 . 1406 . 1398 1330 
Imports, total c content short tons 23, 925 18,711 49, 225 123, 605 122, 483 104, 640 106, 749 7, 445 9, 470 14, 976 21, 322 
r elt refining, and export do 6, 473 2, 306 4, 906 6, 821 7, 993 5, 047 2, O97 832 1,164 1,371 2, 939 
For domestic sumption j | 
Ore (7 P tent do 9,727 11,741 38, GRO 108, 280 106, 925 92, 716 98, 165 62, 708 4,088 | 4,454 6, 105 
Blocks, } te do 7,725 4, 664 5, 249 8, 504 7, 565 6, 877 6, 487 15, 905 4,218 | 9,151 12, 278 
HEATING APPARATUS, EXCEPT 
ELECTRIC | | 
Boilers, radiators and convectors, cast iron | | 
Boiler round and square | | 
Shipment thous. of Ib 11, 168 11, 318 10, 211 9, 161 9, 480 13,346 | 16,962 17, 285 24, 037 29, 455 33, 552 | 
Stocks, end of month do 69, 677 73, 039 77, 267 81, 800 87,814 90, 225 88, 017 79, 487 73, 627 63, 833 55, 159 
Radiation 
Shipment thous. of sq. ft 2, 470 2, 784 2, 226 2,074 1, 760 2, 145 2, 925 2, 915 3, 974 4,729 4, 962 | 
Stocks, end of month do 7, 784 8, 382 8, 702 8, 893 10, 010 9, 665 &, 782 7,676 6, 507 5, 082 4,199 | 
’ Revised Data beginning 1952 are in accordance with the revised export schedule and include certain primary forms of copper manufactures formerly excluded; the value of such 
exports amounted to about $1.5 million in January-September 1951. 2 Production by detinners only. 


jSee note in June 1951 Survey regarding additional reporting companies beginning February 1951. 
§Government stocks represent those available for industrial use; total stocks include small amount not distributed. 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through |_” 
1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the D 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey , 


HEATING APPARATUS—Continued 





Boilers, range, shipments 
Oil burners: 
Orders, unfilled, end of month do 
Shipments -__- do { 
Stocks, end of month do 7 
Stoves and ranges, domestic cooking, excl. electric 
Shipments, total. number 
Coal and wood ! 


ado 


Gas (incl. bungalow and combination dc 150 


Kerosene, gasoline, and fuel oil 


Stoves, domestic heating, shipments, tot 
Coal and w ; 
Gas ES = 
Kerosene, gasoline, and fuel oil 
Warm-air furnaces (forced-air and gra 
shipments, total___. number 


——————-- di 
Water heaters, nonelectric, shipments do 
MACHINERY AND APPARATUS 


Blowers, fans, and unit heaters, qu: arte 
Blowers and fans, new orders ous 
Unit heater group, new orders do 

Foundry equipment (new), new orders, 
a 1937 

Furnaces, industrial, new orders: 
Electric... ___ 


thous 


Fuel-fired (except for hot rolling steel do 2 


Machine tools: 
New orders___..-__- 


aa , do 2 


Mechanica! stokers, sales: 
Se ae a meee) SO. .. ...-.----- 
Classes 4 and 5: 
Horsepower... - 
Pumps, steam, power, centrifugal and rotary, new 
orders , ion thous lol 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


Batteries (automotive replacement « ; 
ae cae thou 

Domestic electrical appliances, s sales billed 
Refrigerators, index 136 = 10K 
Vacuum cleaners, standard type num 


I ke ee oe SaaS do 224, 


Radio sets, production*. __. 
Television sets (incl. combination), productior 
Insulating materials and related products 
Insulating materials, sales billed, index 1936 
Fiber products: 
Laminated fiber products, shipments$ 
hous 


Vulcanized fiber: Ley 
Consumption of fiber paper__-___ tl 
Shipments of vulcanized products 

tt ou of de ] 1 
Steel conduit (rigid) and fittings, shipments 


ous 


Motors and generators, quarterly: 

New orders, index. 1% 

Polyphase induction motors, 1-200 hp: 
New orders. _.......-- , thous 
| SSS de 4 

Direct current motors and generators, 1-200 hp: 
New ordera__.........- thous. of dol 10, 
SE tctininacawoeon we RES lo 


~ 


COAL 
Anthracite: 
Production ‘ : thous. of short t 
Stocks in producers’ storage yards, e nd of 1 
thous. of short ton 
da 


ao 


Exports. ...... 
Prices, chestnut: 
Retail, compositet dol. per short tor 2 
Wholesale, f. o. b. car at minet do 14 
Bituminous: 
Production ____- thous. of sh 
Industrial consumption and retail deliveries, total 
thous. of short tor 42 
Industrial consumption, total 
Beehive coke ovens 
Oven-coke plants 
Cement mills do 
Electric-power utilities lo 
Railways (class I) lo 4 
Steel and rolling mills lo 
Other industrial do 9, 
Retail deliveries __ i 
» Preliminary. ! Represe nts 6 weeks’ 


For revised batteries data beginnir 
lestination 


’ Revised. 
tRevised series. 
prices supersede former quotations on tracks, « 


© Figures through 1951 are estimated industry totals; t 
on p. 8-35. 
15 companies. 

tion, 2d half of 1951, 


— qBeginning May 1952, the index ine 
9 Beginning January 1952, data incluc 
33; beginning 1952, 34; direct curre nt, | 


of It ‘, 
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February 1953 S-35 
Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1951 1952 is 
1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the ia ane: | ae . 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey “—~y January | ! ag March April May June | July August —- October a —- 
| S ’ 
wy” T . 7 ‘yg . . 
PETROLEUM, COAL, AND PRODUCTS—Continued 
COAL—Continued | | 
' ' 
Bituminous— ¢ ed | 
Consumpt vessels (bunker fuel | 
thous. of short tons 35 19 19 16 76 92 MM 79 76 | 75 | 77 76 38 
Stock ] ind retail dealer end of | 
month. t thous. of short tor 76, 636 75, 42 77, 293 78, 141 79, 496 80, 744 79,359 | 81,238 | 83,298 | 77,951 75, 978 76, 745 
Industrial do 74, B86 73, 792 76, 042 76, 810 78, 033 79, 108 77, 698 | 79, 7 81, 492 76, 369 74, 220 75, 036 
Oven-coke t do 15, 270 14, 827 16, 727 16, #52 16, 994 16, 446 16, 136 16, 066 15, 728 14, 437 13, 645 14, 430 
Cen tr do 1,424 1, 361 1, 276 1, 245 1, 261 1,412 1,456 1, 616 1,746 1, 624 1, 007 1, 40 
Electric-power utilit do 33, 308 32, 692 32, 724 33, 617 34, 545 35, 802 35, 895 36, 797 37,722 36, 393 36, 195 35, 891 
Railway uss I do 4,172 4,161 4, 209 4, 254 4,110 3, 996 3, 560 3, 443 | 3, 487 3,041 2, 897 3, 032 
Steel and r mill do 1, 181 1, 213 1, 322 1,353 1, 336 1, 269 1,195 1, 158 | 1, 236 1,154 1, 085 1, O89 
ott " do 19, 441 19, 538 10, 604 10, 689 19, 787 20, 183 19, 456 20,487 | 21, 57: 19, 718 18,791 | 19,054 
Retail dea do 1,750 1, 631 1, 251 1,331 1, 463 1, 636 1, 661 1, 671 1, 806 1, 582 1, 7! 1, 709 
| 
Export do 4,478 5, 163 3, 982 4, 050 4, 248 4, 885 4, 862 4, 003 4, 238 | 3, 760 3,010 2, 981 I 
; | 
Price | 
otail, et dol. per short ton 16.15 16. 16 16.16 16. 16 | 16. 1 15.99 16. 02 16.13 16, 22 | 16. 28 16. 54 16. 66 | 16. 72 
Whole 
Mir f b. car at minet do 5. HOT 5. 097 5. H07 5, 697 5. 624 5. 623 | 5. 629 5. 640 5. 640 | 5. 655 6. 016 6.016 6.016 
Prepared fo. b. car at minet do 6.773 6. 773 6. 769 6.745 6.349 6.317 | 6. 378 6. 487 | 6. 544 6. 680 6. 951 * 7.020 7. 142 
COKE | 
Product | | 
Bee § thous. of short ton 24 637 SRY 576 433 426 | 112 71 253 397 333 356 427 
Over | do ’ 6,132 6, 168 5, 770 6, 204 5, 37 §, 536 2, 361 2, 305 | 5, 787 | 5, 784 6,117 5, 961 6, 264 
Petrolet k do 2 331 310 321 206, 201 267 306 317 | 323 314 yp ee 
Stocks, f I / 
By il do 1, 738 1,810 1, 765 1, 832 1,873 1, 961 2, 557 3, 297 3, 142 2, 838 2, Mi 2, 445 2,177 
att 4 do 1, 205 1, 421 1, 455 1, 530 1, 459 1, 538 2, 007 2, 479 2 204 | 2, 132 | 1, 957 1, 920 1, 736 
4 ha do 443 389 310 302 413 | 424 550 819 848 706 5R3 524 441 
Petri k do 104 134 142 164 159 58 122 103 98 97 87 96 . 
txport do 109 112 86 79 89 62 | 58 | 53 44 52 41 62 
Price, t ( Ne (furnace 
|. per short ton 14.750 14. 750 14. 750 14.750 | 14.750 14. 750 14. 750 14. 750 14.7 14. 750 14.750 14. 750 14.750 
PETROLEUM AND PRODUCTS 
" number 1, 947 2,151 1, 929 2,101 2, 063 2, 196 2,017 2, 141 1, 938 | 1, 660 1,764 1,777 pace 
thous. of bbl 191, 650 192, 712 184, 6.4 198, 028 192,882 | 158,310 185, 917 188, 868 192,798 | 195,528 | 202,044 tt ja 
percent of capacity N “4 95 93 89 71 96 On) 99 | oR 96 aR bocw 
thous. of bbl 206, 032 205, 829 | 198, 524 | 205,825 | 198,039 | 152,062 | 204,762 | 214,729 | 202,661 | 210,510 | 213,358 | 211,456 |.......... 
p | 
‘ t { al do 255, 783 2§4,007 | 255, 900 259, 126 270, 679 290, 813 285, 964 275, 951 264, 368 264,723 | 260,776 267, 852 — 
At re do 62,311 62,436 | 64,614 63,612 | 69,159 72, 875 71, 950 70, 352 67, 497 65,241 | 66,084 63, 777 | nbieen 
Al tank pe é do 175, 481 173, 471 173, 315 177,422 | 183,75 197, 00; 194, 525 187, 341 178, 304 181, 580 185, 900 BGP Succcccadce 
On lea do 17, 991 18, 100 17, 971 18, 092 17,769 | 20,9 19, 489 18, 258 18, 477 17, 902 17, 792 18, 450 ous 
| | 
Export do 2, 147 2, 303 2, 211 2, 939 3,340 1,718 2, 388 1, 876 1, 066 1,664 1, 526 1, 805 cocese 
Im do 11, 835 16, 043 14, OSS 14, 186 17, 495 15, 570 17,171 17, 497 18, 124 | 18, 306 20, 065 4 4» &eaawe 
Price (Okla! Kansas) at wells___dol. per bb] 2. 570 2. 570 2. 570 2. 570 2. 570 2. 579 2. 570 2. 570 2. 570 | 2. 570 2. 570 2. 570 2. 570 
| | 
Refined pe ct | | | | 
4 | | | | | | 
Dist te fur ] thous. of bbl 44, 693 45, 141 | 44,314 43, 402 | 39, 353 | 30, 432 43, 640 5, 735 46, 933 45, 053 45, 183 3 | 
Residual fu do 40,693 | 41,483 | 38,352) 39,482) 37,602 | 30,336 | 36,827 | 38,337 | 38,822 | 36,887 | 37, 321 38, O84 
D r ‘ , - | | | 
Distillate fue do 57, 23 63,185 | 54, 489 49, 081 33, 921 27, 867 25, 815 23, 291 26, 221 28,835 | + 39,347 47, 176 . 
Re f d 54, 382 56, 246 49, 706 i), 721 45,119 38, 500 36, 285 37, 027 42,004; 41,267 | ° 50,395 | 48,304 |.......... 
Cor tv} f consumer | | | 
Eke ntst do 6, 333 6, 068 4,77 5, 222 4, 204 3,717 3,912 4, 380 4, 380 6, 028 7,162 7,749 8, 423 
Railw I do 3, 244 3, 032 2, 767 2, 851 2, 500 2, 434 2, 463 2, 439 2, 497 2, 618 | jie i. yh rome 
Ve do 15, 484 6, 906 6, 447 6, 760 6, 317 6, 438 6, 156 6, 109 6, 563 6, 342 6, 981 6, 354 ' 6,740 
¢ 1 diet do RO, 7S 1 64, 969 55, 369 48, 750 fl, 634 51, 648 65, 911 85, 775 104, 257 117, 252 120, 72  \ | oo 
Re do 42,063 | ' 39, 523 38, 20 37, 971 38, 561 38, 821 45, 688 52, 24 54, 061 56, 200 | 53, 052 Ge, Cee lewcescoce: 
Ex} 
Distillate f an 1854 1.894! 1.654 1, 316 2,791 2, 641 3, 613 2,999} 2,306 3,269 | 2,840 | | 
Residual fur do 2, 006 1, 816 1, 847 2, 059 2, 244 2,500) 2,588) 2,473] 1,583 1,19% | 1,373 1, 271 chit eden 
Prices, whol ( | 
Distillate (New York Harbor, No. 2 fuel | | 
dol, per gal ov 091 091 091 09! 091 . 091 098 | oN . 098 | . 098 .098 | . 098 
Residual (Okla., No. 6 fuel dol. per bbl 1. 650 1. 650 1. 500 1. 500 1. 400 1.350 } 1.150 950 900 900 . 900 . 900 . 900 
Kerose 
Pr t thous. of bbl 12, 171 13, 040 10, 742 11, 064 10, 978 7, O84 9, 519 11, 083 11, 620 10, 498 10, 919 if | Sewers 
D cle 16, 744 16, 633 14, 608 12,85 8,150 5, 54 5, 268 5, 883 6,014 7,156 12, 230 Da ip eéeasabes 
Stock } de 24, 933 122. 679 1», 530 16, 817 18, 955 19, 614 23, O61 27, 387 32, 401 35, 021 33, 289 | 82,199 Reig am 
Ex] do S87 752 217 652 613 050 740 796 525 655 358 | yy SRR 
Price, wh ale, bulk lots (New York Harbor) | 
dol. per gal 101 101 101 101 101 101 101 108 108 . 108 . 108 | . 108 - 108 
Lubr i j 
Pr thous. of bt 5, 157 4, 063 4, 454 4, 921 4,831 3, 492 4,855 4, 668 4, 857 4, 64 4, 940 4, 307 |... 
D d 3, 163 3, 381 2, 827 2, YV0 3, MO 2, 525 4,414 3, 224 3, 343 3, 433 3,711 | 2, 800 |. _ 
Stocks 1 f } i 9, #17 9, 856 10, 049 10, 169 10, 154 9, 610 9, 604 9,775 9, 620 9, 745 | 9, 869 10, 561 |... gdiae 
Expor d 1, 429 1, 202 1, 357 1, 751 1, 276 1, 448 1, 207 1, 295 1, 610 1, 070 | 1, 055 OBR |. _ 
Price, w esale, bright stock (midcontinent, 
f b. Tu dol, per gal 290 20 200 . 200 290 200 270 270 . 270 . 270 | . 200 . 250 . 2200 
* Re vt Comparable data for December 1941 (thous. bb! Distillate fuel, 85,872; residual] fuel, 42,955; kerosene, 26,940 
th Retail prices are weighted averages for large citi Wholesale prices supersede former quotations on tracks, destination. Figures prior to 1951 will be published later. 
SRev for 19 A be shown later 7 Includes stocks of heavy crude in Califernia. 
the July 1951 will be shown later 
Exelude peciol category’’ exports not shown separately for security reasons 
NOTE FOR RADIO, TELEVISION SERIES, P. 5-34. *New series. Compiled by the Radio-Television Manufacturers Association. Data represent industry totals based on reports 
from both member nonmembers of the association. Both private and company brands are included. Radio production comprises home, portable battery, automobile, and clock models; 
television sé bination models, Annual totals for 1924—46 for radios and monthly data for 1947-50 for radio and television sets are shown on p. 20 of the October 1952 SuRVEY 
Data for D 1 March, June, and September 1952 cover 5 weeks; December 1952, 6 weeks; other months, 4 weeks 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1951 

1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the eres Bake l l — U 

1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey pen “T January | *' se March A pril May June July August | ™ ~ t October , | Decem. 
—— ; , ' er or 

— . : ' le . ° 
PETROLEUM, COAL, AND PRODUCTS—Continued 

PETROLEUM AND PRODUCTS—Continued 
Refined petroleum products—C ontinued 

Motor fuel: Pi 

All types: 
Production, total thous. of bbl 0), ( OR, 5 { 99, 093 92, 55 74, 48 8, 340 105, 022 107, 427 104, 9 04,8 4, 804 
Gasoline and naphtha from crude petro- : : 
leum \ aemey ‘of bbl R&, 800 87. 446 82 052 R7. 00 81.819 63. 752 86, 63 93, 373 95. 742 ny ) 48 
Natural gasoline and allied products do 18, 941 19, 058 18, ( 18, 724 17, 917 16, 796 17, 310 17, 669 18, 259 18, 248 9 ° 
Sales of |. p. g. for fuel, etc., and trans- ; o 
fers of cycle products thous. of bbl 7, 702 7, 95 6. ORS 6. 727 7, 183 6, 063 5, 608 6, 020 6.574 6. 934 x ASO 
Used at refineries do 8, 838 8 45 . 8 OSS 8 041 7, 398 8 437 Q” 76) @ O32 + 12 - 
Domestic demand do 84, 394 RG, BF 82, 043 87, 065 9S, ¢ 101, 137 99,305 | 105.307| 102.954! 100 ¥ yi 
Stocks, gasoline, end of month: _ 
Finished gasoline, total do 11 136, 1¢ 43, 91 152, 5d¢ 143, 512 116, 039 112, 232 108. 708 110/750 113. 698 sr 
At refineries do 81, O54 87, 458 1), 695 83, 12% 64, 731 60, 389 57. 180 57. 244 ) Q 18 809 
Unfinished gasoline do 8, 178 8, 002 8, 133 78 7,617 7, 934 7, 858 7) 842 5 x4 
Natural gasoline and allied products_do l 7, 89 8, 585 9, 527 9, 366 Q, 24¢ 10, 0 10, 098 9 722 gg 8 ROK & 584 
Exportso" do 3, 47 2, 558 2,144 1, 903 2, 466 97 1, S89 2’ 730 2) 203 »' 164 38 447 
Prices, gasoline: 2,2 2 ; 
Wholesale, refinery (Oklahoma, group 3 
dol. per gal 10. 1 104 100 103 104 10 0 04 i" 
Wholesale, regular grade (N. Y.)* do 129 129 } 129 129 129 129 am - 9 “4 a 
Retail, service stations, 50 cities do x 1K 9 201 22 25 ") 4 x) 04 1 *)] om 

Aviation gasoline: ' ae as | 
Production, total thous. of bbl 6, 555 6, 409 6, 137 6, 922 6, 11f 4. OO 6, 003 6, 552 6. GRR 6. A04 ) 

100-octane and above. do 5, 435 5, 48 4 875 5 R48 5 ( 4 339 ® NES 5 417 or 
Stocks, total a do 8, 277 8, 399 8, 503 &, 529 7.( 7, 859 7, 332 7.311 7 Re 8 (8 . a 4 
100-octane and above.. do 4, 35 4, 48: 4, 421 1. 507 761 4,422 3, BAL 878 4, 470 4 ‘ ‘ 

Asphalt: 2 
Production short tons 671, 300 605, 60K 719, 300 739, 3K 922,900 1,009, 500) 1, 280. 7% 383, 600 | 1. 493. 500 4 4 . ye M Ne 
<p refinery, end of month do 1, 203, 60K 1, 500 27, 300 7 00 1, 753, 500 660, 500 1, 436, 004 167, 100 "967 OO 7 ot 690. 40% 5K 
Production thous. of Ib 12, 400 GS, 25/ 100, 240 15, 480 64, 360 80, 300 06, RSO 92, 680 116. 200 1 ) mi) 

Stocks. refinery, end of month do 2, 440 194, 040 0), 40 199, 360 193, 480 179, 200 179, 7h 69, 680 173, 6X 168. OO & 48 f 1 

Asphalt products, shipments: 

Asphalt roofing, total thous. of squares », 485 3, Sie 549 3, 869 4,742 5,172 5, 1 5. 35 5. She 6. 387 6. 4 254 ? 93] 

Roll roofing and cap sheet: ” 7 
Smooth-surfaced ; do 634 928 R7E ) 1,019 1, O4 1, 001 1, 060 1. 169 1. 32 ‘ 7 BIR 
Mineral-surfaced_._.....___. do fist 882 861 RRR 1. O4¢ 1. 109 * 1' 166 1) 305 1 549 , : a9 

Shingles, all types_____....__- ‘ do 1,195 1, 705 811 2, 067 2, 76 023 » 969 3. 130 3 322 3 RF 4 1472 

SID, Jcdudedévecccousce do 120 163 144 I 1 2¢ 12 119 "136 151 1% 17% ea 

Saturated felts._.............-..- short tons 32, 602 44, 641 46, 644 45, 957 52, 791 ), 274 52, 40 56, 335 61, 200 62, 439 754 2 009 40. 792 

PULP, PAPER, AND PRINTING * 

— — — _ — f 
PULPWOOD AND WASTE PAPER 
Pulpwood: r : 

Receipts. ..thous. of cords (128 cu. ft 2, 213 2, 699 2, Fe 2, 482 1, #0 1, 900 2, 044 2 211 2 427 { » 7p 

Consumption aigtsinionle - do 2 102 9 2 99 2 332 22 9’ 947 2 ol > 20 “ : 2 

Stocks, end of month... : do 072 145 5, 77 5. 91 5 234 5 148 448 “6 6 On 5&4 5 O49 

Waste paper: 

CE —EE ; short tons 18, 752 f l fi2 647, 081 650,014 ry a9, 72 Mw). ( 631. 070 Aa . ° AOR. 82 

Consumption. -_--.__.--- do 544, 9S 657, 518 650), 55 (40, & 618, Of 605, 572 561, OF 667, 84 698. 4 6AK. 607 

Stocks, end of month__- . do 589, 340 593, 508 8), 809 6,038 587, 61¢ 564,079 5A8, 62 536, 811 01, 402 10 19 521. 735 

WOOD PULP ae 
Production: ‘ 

Total, all grades thous. of short t x / $36 154 ! 1012 1, 32 18 1. 38] 1. 36 ‘ 48 
Dissolving and special alphat short tor 52, 32 61, 764 5 2 f 61, 855 5, 102 R39 2 17 fw. 4 44 40 548 
Saeee spans grases) | aes di 657, 99 7 72 7¢ } 708, 162 24, 682 690, 8&2 607. 4 TR 4 f ‘ ”), 304 
gue (paper grades) t ‘ = 201, 57 210, 28 207, 8 2 s4 205, 611 206, S08 184, 2¢ 1A, Re 196, 24 af. § “ ) 18. 717 

oda. = a é 1, 41 +i , Si “4+ ' su 2 ; v4 * v4 Z . ; v wy 

Groundwood ie do ° 193,74 207,014 4,72 214, 847 198, 4 203, 259 104, 762 81,974 194, 69 185, 254 SO. R74 107.113 

Defibrated, exploded, ete do r { 83, 501 82 86, 77 89, 1 87, 308 RY, 236 4, lf 53, O46 84, OSS FE 02 

8tocks, own pulp at pulp mills, end of mont! Na 

Total, all grades_____- short tons. _| * 106, 03 8, 452 l 2 124, 064 139, 70¢ { 156, 864 146, 208 152, 02 14¢ ' 1, 7 1,0) ( 
Sulphate(paper grades) t , do 20, 25 733 26, SSK 29, 92% 32, 804 $1¢ ‘8, 8 5, 867 42.9 42 . 13. 8090 47. 15 S| 
Sulphite paper grades) : d 0g 26, 144 10, 18K 4,47 4, 249 38, 488 417 32, 252 , ts 9 18 It 
Soda. -_- ; ] R1f 1, 97 2, If 2, 17 2, 64 2, 56 2, 42 2 * H "2. 403 P 
Groundwood d 7, 969 ), 227 8, 912 41, 861 42, 54 41, O88 $] 6. 722 11. ORB 26, 68 ‘ of 13) 

Che 
Exports, all grades, total ] 23, 58 4, 54 24, 2¢ 22, 369 29, 522 1 ) 66 ) RR 14. 86 Q ‘ . 
Imports, all grades, total. ie 168, 237 75, 7¢ 161, 738 1 ! 145, 64 17,4 133, 50 22, 634 138. 61¢ 1 ‘ Cc 

Dissolving and special alphat do 16, 78 20, 534 14. 63 14, 339 16 2s 13 0 19, 33 & 8 81 

Sulphate (paper grades) t____. - do 64, 329 65, 696 65, 882 56, 37 49, 562 ), B65 5), 68 67, 747 0), 814 119 P ‘ FE 

Sulphite (paper grades) f_- do 63, 27 68, 278 63, 45 1, 804 7, 311 tit 6 40, 689 46, 837 A, Bt x" ) Ree 

Soda. rele l 2, 431 2,2 2, 654 2, 57 2, 619 2, 229 2,1 1,74 2,113 2, 404 257 ‘ P 

Groundwood_._---.- j ”), 209 7, 908 4 19, 544 18, 878 17, 408 mM), 2 13, 851 18, 846 9 C 
PAPER AND PAPER PRODUCTS ot 

All paper and paperboard mills: 

Paper and paperboard production, total Pne 

thous. of slhiort tons 1, 847 2, 105 2, Of 2, 071 014 2,011 1, 949 1, 762 2, O59 2, 027 2 4 », 024 Pr 

Paper (incl. building paper) .__- do 1, 022 1, 118 1, 048 1, 095 1,051 1, 029 81 869 990 969 +9 "974 Sh 

Peperboara............-. ; do 743 R92 859 88] 867 875 KAS TRE 942 041 9 041 | 

| SSS aaere do 82 95 97 95 97 10¢ 110 110 12¢ 118 ‘ 115 110 

® Revised. o'Excludes “special category” exports not shown sepa for a ty reasons ad 

*New series. Prices are for bulk lots, f. 0. b. refineries. Quotations pr 19 be shown later EF) 

t Beginning with this Survey, data for rayon and special chemical grades of w pulp produced by the bleached sulfate and bleached sulphite processes have bee l under the Inne 

dissolving and special alpha grades. The sulphate and sulphite grades (including bleached and unbleached) are for paper grade In 1949, production of disse ga ‘ slpha grades Pr 
Sh 


averaged 35,000 tons permonth. Data beginning 1950 will be shown later 
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1951 





Decem- 


ber 


820, 265 
870, 769 
R61, 248 
&A3, O59 
338, 617 


106, 047 
122, 703 
118, 200 
119. 040 
65, 795 
274, 755 
447, 761 
291, 707 
202, 939 
117, 748 








13. 15 


291, 794 
217, 091 
05, QAR 
4, 411 
04, 367 


435, 287 
461, 455 


101, 910 


387, 783 
91, 743 
91, 721 


his 
430, 431 
91, 765 
403, 934 


‘ 


116. 75 


808, 300 








January 





062, 506 
G14, 567 
932, 288 
911, 745 
326, 610 


126, 428 
141, 965 


126, 743 | 


125, 513 


64, 558 


470, 456 
445, 212 
127, 154 


345, 315 
97, 216 
05, 046 

9, 738 

40, 375 
8Y, 401 

385, 574 


RAS, 20K) 


405, 5 
835, 000 
SI 

5, 550 
654.6 
639.8 
TH 

Ava 

557 

163 


36, O89 
75, 488 
83, 283 


7, 872 
6, 529 


2, 140 


4,243 | 
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10, 039 
1%) 


5, 582 
5,475 
10, 343 

93 


842, 191 
903, 374 
865, 400 
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851,819 | 


344, 664 


114, 955 
138, 310 
122, 133 
116, 643 
67, 805 


288, 745 
475, 150 
200, 045 
200, SAS 
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457, 835 
441, 349 
143, 640 


348, 630 


04,75 | 


06, GAZ 
7, 515 
475, 502 
09, 741 
398, 936 
116.75 
829, 300 
867, SOO 
Sf 

f, 569 


HOR, 8 
619.0 


34, 841 
73, 959 
76, 383 

505 
74,943 
66, 567 





7, 463 
6,184 
2, 301 
3, 721 
163 
370 


164 


11, 


5, 138 
4, 958 
10, 507 
125 
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1952 
——y . | a ee ee 
M: : ’ Septem- Novem- | Decem- 
farch April May | June | July August | = October ber ber 
PULP, PAPER, AND PRINTING—Continued 
852, 186 813, 274 740, 502 753, 235 715, 288 752, 557 |r 807, 132 | * 892, 616 | * 758, 480 821, 000 
854,820 | 825,736 | 747, 506 729,006 | 768, 806 726, 902 | * 784,617 | * 817, 556 | * 776, 929 781, 785 
896, 773 850, 216 817, 027 773,003 | 674,759 | 775,723 | * 756, 433 | * 851, 888 | + 799, 466 808, 000 
851,775 842, 129 803, 031 769, 654 671,174 | 768,208 | © 749, 664 | * 861,102 | * 799,107 799, 000 
361,070 | 369,375 | 376,503 | 381,065 | 384,550 | 422, 465 | * 427,350 | 418,101 |* 418,460 | 427, 458 
108, 853 104, 915 91, 140 89, 628 83, 848 82,938 | * 91, 582 | 107,357 | * 91,517 92, 000 
120, 280 | 111,930 | 93'500 | 86.000 | 8&8. 000 57,150 | + 56,738 | °42,824 | °48,642] 47,640 
124,033 | 116,076 | 115,790 100, 121 84, 195 100, 213 100, 268 | * 111,288 | * 98, 393 96, 000 
121, 995 113,781 | 109,550 | 96,843 81,323 | 98,080 | + 93,032 | *111,547 | * 95,699 93, 000 
69, 710 72,250 | 78,490] 81,905 $4,750 | 93,850 | + 99,195 | * 98,903 | 101,597 | 104, 507 
PRS 200 | 206, TRO | 261,286 | 276,760 | 282,177 | 258, 666 | + 298,820 | * 313,878 | * 248,823 | 305,000 
458, 050 460, 500 425,000 | 423,000 450,000 | 422, 402 | + 465, 435 | * 487,440 | + 460,111 461, 000 
300, 497 295,614 | 288,313 278, 120 Zz 267, 433 256, 921 | * 293,743 | * 277,372 288, 000 
205, 680 | 293,550 | 285,851 279, 095 24,517 | 255,785 | * 292,239 | * 276,152 | 287,000 
135, 960 138,025 | 140, 488 139, 500 140, 775 141, 915 | * 143,419 | © 144, 639 145, 639 
13. 55 | 13. 55 13. 55 13. 55 13. 55 | 13. 55 13. 55 13. 55 13. 55 » 13. 55 
| | 
294, 560 | 2é4, 750 246, 360 237, 383 221,930 | 257,062 | 250, 527) ° 204, 513 | * 263, 053 272, 000 
182, 684 160, 500 140, 000 135, 000 143, 000 155, 270 170, 090 | 184,550 | * 173,218 176, 200 
307,066 | 277,891 | 269,058 | 250,159 | 216,743 | 256,307 | 245,051 | * 273,935 | * 269,137 | 260,000 
300,445 | 276,686 | 262,180 | 240,210 | 212,740 | 251, 791 | + 244, 705 | + 280,050 | + 274.385 | 269,000 
82,900 | 84, 100 84, 000 95, 000 99,000 | 130, 250 | + 130, 595 | * 124, 480 | * 119, 232 119, 232 
| ' 
476,492 | 471,235 | 495,972 | 451,915 | 485, 539 486,496 | 461,508 | 502,791 463.435 | 463,377 
53,162 | 468,018 | 492,478 | 483,791 | 483,250) 488,575 | 462,404 | 486,150 | 498,987 | 463,064 
166, 970 170, 187 173, 681 141, 805 144, 004 142, 015 141,119 157, 751 122, 199 122, 512 
399, 258 393, 470 404,071 | 379,943 329,729 | 341,571 379, 649 425, 981 416, 974 386, 627 
99.633 | 94,767 | 103,440 99, O80 94, 192 97,831 92, 301 97, 144 89, 842 86, 659 
98, 696 94,250 | 108, 783 98, 138 94,933 | 99,008 90, 645 7, 789 90, 429 83, 007 
8, 452 8.969 | 8,626 9, 568 8,827 | 7,650 9, 306 8, 661 8, 074 11, 726 
457, 617 49,475 | 442,739 476, 479 532, 297 573, 502 582, 200 561, 016 527, 525 530, 651 
87, S87 72, 475 | 79, 028 74, 502 75, 474 86, 444 | 77, 578 69, 364 97, 206 $1, 258 
416, 469 419, 848 409, 649 459, 005 427, 845 400,541 | 422, 887 432, 507 eg, 
116. 75 117.00 117.00 119. 30 119. 50 | 122. 00 | 122.00 | 125. 25 125.25 | » 125. 25 
| | | 
923.000 | 875, 600 880,000 | 850, 300 845, 800 917, 500 |1, 065, 800 |1, 076,300 |1, 020, 500 1, 077, 600 
380,400 | 417,600 | 375,000 | 352,900 | 444,200 | 388,400 | 459,900 | 453,000 | 457,400 / 478,400 
880,500 | 869,500 | 906,000 | 832,800 | 773,700 | 955,600 | 955, 700 |1, 142, 200 |1, 004, 900 |1, 029, 100 
85 | 82 | 82 &2 71 89 | 8 | 96 96 85 
| 
5, 935 | 5, 765 | 5, 974 | 5, 580 5, 538 6, 340 | 6, 743 7, 471 6, 796 6, 707 
| | | 
636.9 | 581.3) 604.1 | 666. 4 627.4 688.9 693. 4 740.4 624.1 626.7 
630. 2 614.6 | 604.1 | 638. 7 575. 5 | 661.3 719.1 777.5 644. 6 670.8 
| | 
1, 371 1,055 1, 240 | 1,003 wl W4 940 1,118 1, 263 893 
1, 081 R55 937 754 472 699 796 930 1, 034 709 
200) 10) 303 249 | 129 205 153 188 229 184 
IBBER PRODUCTS 
35, 682 36, 417 36, 347 36, 946 32, 760 32, 041 39, 274 45,110 | * 41,749 44, 502 
61, 55 59, 422 63, OSS 72, 995 54, 839 84, 657 84, 190 82, 861 r 86, 243 95, 828 
5,172 82, 974 59, 188 67, 246 49, 251 67, 139 51, 510 55, 651 48,776 |_. a 
50S 485 485 . 380 315 305 275 | 270 r 290 . 300 
79, 416 77, 437 61, 368 64, 040 58, 992 59, 214 58, 352 62, 553 60, 540 65, 740 
69,744 68, 492 67, 339 64, 203 58, 642 61,214 66, (58 73, 963 ’ 66, 240 71, 098 
151, 249 159, 701 1M, 33 151, 324 152, 373 150, 254 141,837 | 133,042 | * 123, 745 119, 616 
3, 490 2,415 2 1,1 1, 499 1, 921 , 573 1, 525 4 | ee 
22, SOS 23, 048 23,142 21,079 16, 213 17, 131 21, 732 27, 405 * 22, 684 25, 563 
24, 797 23, 911 22, 314 21, 850 18, 354 20, 548 23, 131 26, 830 | + 22, 806 24, 025 
40, 579 39, 767 40, 169 38, 973 36, 287 32, 224 31, 430 31,463 | * 30,176 30, 063 
| 
7, 786 | 7, 189 7, 433 7, 366 7,097 | 6, 033 7, 391 8, 663 | 7, 384 7, 045 
6,134 | 6, 967 7, 443 9,003 | 7,148 7,989 | 8,049 7,846 | + 5,892 6, 226 
2, 484 | 2,814 2,719 | 2, 617 1, 186 1, 632 | 2, 826 3, 200 2, 665 2, 916 
3, 512 | 4,038 4, 624 6, 256 | 5, 845 6, 226 | 5, 082 | 4, 582 r 3,140 3,173 
137 115 101 130 | 117 131 | 141 | 1l4 86 137 
13,043 | 13,295 13, 263 11, 668 11, 647 10, 637 | 9,960 | 10,821 12, 272 14, 093 
18] 127 108 107 140 | 159 | 154 95 __ 5 ee 
| 
5, 497 5,481 | 5,71 5,536 | 4,790 4,867 | 5,397 6, 220 5, 117 5, O44 
5, 034 5, 305 5,330; 6,040 | 4,507 5,431; 5,984) 5,859 4, 617 4, 869 
10, 900 | 11,013 | 11,493 | 10,974 | 11, 223 | 10,627 | 10,086 10, 386 10, 910 11, 744 
105 | 88 | 63 83 | 134 79 104 55 Pie? aREP 





*New series. Compiled by the U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics; monthly data beginning 1947 will be shown later. 
§Includes data for motorcycles. 


special category”’ exports not shown separately for security reasons. 
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S-~38 SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS ee ’ 
ary 1953 
-— ———— ee = 
Unless otherwise stated, statistics through _1951 = 1952 : Ur 
1956 and descriptive notes are shown in the Scans. Salen. =a . ——. 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey ota January ral Marcel 4 pril May June July August — October t Decem- 
ry er es oo 
STONE, CLAY, AND GLASS PRODUCTS 
ABRASIVE PRODUCTS 
Coated abrasive paper and cloth, shipments reams 132, 524 | 159,041 | 1 174, 1 185,451 | 168,174 | 161,544 157,412 | 160,795 | 174,449 82, 612 M4 164, 08% Co 
! } 
PORTLAND CEMENT 7 
FP 
Production ____- thou bbl ), 874 17,03 I 18, 09 19, 817 21, 829 20, 748 21, 342 23, 57 20, 881 P 
Percent of capacity_- 8 7 78 & 9? 00 a 
Shipments __- thous. of bbl 7 12, 606 { 15, 99. 21, 764 23, 282 2 2 m4 25, 91 3 2 Cor 
Stocks, finished, end of month do 17 22 24 26, 622 24, 672 23, 22 18, 80 15, 158 12,8 34 15, 964 C 
Stocks, clinker, end of month do . 4,729 7, ( s l l 48 , Sl &, 48 is 6, 262 Os P 
CLAY PRODUCTS 
Brick, ungiazed: 
6 menor thous. of standard brick 447, 208 106, 229 2 434, 789 184, 4¢ 189, 779 10, 2 S18 Cot 
Shipmentst do 350, 014 53, 812 8 11,819 492, 488 479, 409 4, 4 2 Cc 
Price, wholesale, common, composite, f. 0. t 
le ses a eres dol. per thous 27 27.31 27 27.317 27.217 27.217 27.217 27. 409 27. 409 o7. 4 oT. 4 109 27. 409 I 
Clay sewer pipe, vitrified:t In 
Ca short tons 125, 962 134, 04 4 ] § l 7 128, 020 143, 42¢ q f I 
Shipments de 83,177 86, 57 118, 092 1 ‘ 4, 221 t 142, 56 i { 
Structural tile, unglazed: t 
Production. _____. itcndctslanss do 85, OF 81, 948 x 7 82, 64 84, 20 86, 4 8 85, 434 . 
Shipments ee "ie do 66, 39 71, 4 69, 494 84,8 82, 28 83, 004 87,2 87, 07 . . 
Cot 
GLASS PRODUCTS P 
Glass containers: 
Production__......_- thous. of gros 7, 603 8, 941 8 4 10, 221 10, OS 42 7 g 8 R 2% 
Shipments, domestic, total__ i 7, 568 8, 48 8 9, 888 », 607 ),7 12 ), ARR 4, 20 7, 889 Spi 
General-use food: A 
Narrow-neck food ____- do 674 78 § 881 1,12 1, 21 892 18 1 653 
Wide-mouth food (incl. packers’ tumblers 5 
jelly glasses, and fruit jars). thous. of cross 1, 885 2, 498 2 2, 404 2,4 27 2.7 9 21 9 2 109 
Beverage (returnable and nonreturnabl: a 
thous. of 2 25 A f 767 1,12 7s ‘ $8 
Beer bottles = d 8 841 8 8 108 1, 244 . — 
Liquor and wine i al 741 s 1, 4 8 Hm ¥ 
Medicinal and toilet . do 1,7 2, 161 2 2 2, 04 “I 1, 834 2 28 
Chemical, household and industrial d 572 679 8 Ri 7 788 28 ? f 
Dairy products do 3 258 228 244 2 214 24 ‘ oh 
Stocks, end of month i », 45 », 635 l 10, 2 s 1,8 10, OF l 4 », 504 fi 
Other glassware, machine-made: s 
Tumblers: S 
Production. _____- thous. of dozer s 4, 88 { { 1,8 1,9 - . 4 O00 E 
Shipments -_____.___. do - 47 s ) { ‘ 4, 428 o 
| “Rssdaet do 11, 579 8 2 892 8, 34 8, 02 & 628 g 38 g 8 O11 In 
Table, kitchen, and house holdws are, shipn Pr 
thous. of dozer 2, 58 3, & ‘ 474 3 ] 2, 908 2,04 H “ i 3, 29 ’ 
GYPSUM AND PRODUCTS S 
Crude gypsum, qaaey total: 1 
Imports... ..- thous. of short tor 859 401 734 1, 218 
Production ______- de 2, 027 1, 806 2, 067 2. 164 
Calcined, production, quarterly total di 1, 681 1, 582 1, 72 1,8 Silk 
Gypsum products sold or used, quarterly total Imy 
Jnealcined_......... > short t 636, 366 26, 04 559, O66 r Pric 
Calcined: 8 
For building uses: 
Base-coat plasters.__._.__. soe d 471,072 . 494, 822 
Keene’s cement. d 1), 648 s 14,04 
All other snes plasters... do 14 4, (1 143, 059 f OF 
a. the is. of ft M2, 5 8, 78 BU, 30M 64 j ADI 
“ile d 7,7 7, 6, 7 ; 
Wallboard? ____- do 776, 854 f 830), 644 m2, 174 eM por 
Industrial plasters__ hort tc 71,377 67, 484 61, 426 R 43K ' ; = 
—_—— - Raw 
r , , r , . ww . st 
rEXTILE PRODUCTS ane 
, 7) 2a be 
CLOTHING 
Hosiery: 
Production_- thous. of dozen pairs { $¢ { 24 1 ff 13, 892 . 278 Mact 
Shipments.___._______-- i it $ ” 2, 317 12, 48 1, & 14, 447 axe Low 
Stocks, end of month..____. ; di 25 28, H 28, 8 2 2s 29, 12 29, 774 20, 29, 350 2x 2h, 327 Ww 
COTTON | 
Cotton (exclusive of linters): Ca 
Production: 
Ginnings§__....-- thous. of running bal 13, 59 14 79 176 1.413 57 - 4 715 
Crop estimate, equivalent 500-Ib. bal Spir 
thous. of | 144 ‘ 8 Ww 
Consumption4_.-_-_- t 671, & 23, 2 7 848 sf ! 674 7 744, 383 5 7 OR4 Wi 
Stocks in the United States, end of mont Wor 
totalq._-- thous. of bale 10, 638 7 7 6, 434 257 4, 259 3, 307 74 15, 454 ! 12, 373 Wool 
Domestic cotton, total d 10, 551 8, 978 7,4 6, 3: if 4,172 3, 224 2, ¢ 15, 387 2, 317 Prod 
On farms and in transit d 3, 2, 418 1, 44 I7 638 412 253 2% 12,778 { "7 K 
Public storage and compresses de 5, 644 4,92 4 3,77 2 2, 38 1, 782 14 79 7 770 We 
Consuming establishments ] 1, 536 1, 6 1, 64 1, 594 l 1, 38 1, 189 10 R14 . 1, 571 Ca 
Foreign cotton, total do 87 si 7 7 wt 3 7 fi a 55 Price 
’ Revised. ‘Specification changed; earlier data not strict! f ! G January 16. 4D f _ 
tRevisions for January-July 1951 will be shown late rR 
tRevised series. Data beginning 1947 will be wn later ID 
o'Includes laminated board, reported as component board 1 at 
qData for January, April, July, and October 1952 cover & { k k for 1 of period ed duced ¢ 
N 
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1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey 


COTTON—Continued 








1951 
Decem- 
ber 


? Data for American upland; comparable 
ru ily, and October 1952 cover 5-week periods and for other months, 4 weeks; stock data an 
iuetion of broad-woven goods is classified according to principal fiber content; production of fabrics containing 25.0-49.9 perce 
yunted to approximately 73 million yards in 1950. 


ns (which cannot be distributed between cotton and rayon goods) am 
will be shown later. 


riment of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics; monthly data beginning 1947 (except for cotton yarn 





5-week 
converted to a clean-weight basis; imports were formerly shown in actual weight, i. e., in the condition received. 
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676, 299 587, 763 419, 104 334, 248 316, 461 264, 418 
15, 453 35, 470 1, 652 1, 449 373 4, 367 
238.5 2 36.9 2 36.0 236.8 2 36.0 238.0 

41.8 40.6 40.8 40.7 38.6 40.4 
118 120 108 Ys 97 99 
221 174 140 99 70 46 
620 629 655 630 560 541 | 
2, 381 2, 264 
62, 133 72, 283 73, 609 59, 942 63, 442 54, 136 
1, 884 1, 999 1,434 1, 643 1, 295 1, 251 
29. 04 oR 45 26.61 25. 83 26.17 24. 40 
2.7 412.7 42.7 42.7 2.7 40.7 
17.8 17.0 16. 5 16.4 16.0 16.8 
19.4 18.8 18.0 17.3 16.5 16. 5 
7M . 755 ve . 730 727 
1.069 1, 035 1.019 . 991 1, 006 
21, 360 21, 126 21, 159 20, 910 20, 834 20, 770 
20, 102 19, 854 14, RSS 19, 613 19, 513 19, 453 
11, 399 Qo OF 9. 040 10, 607 &, 110 &, 700 
165 471 452 424 416 435 
10, ORF &, HOF 8, 478 9, 948 7, 532 8, 102 
125. 8 127.3 122.3 114.5 112.0 117.3 
| 
| 
| | 
' 63.1 57.8 55.6 * 57.7 66.8 7. 
27.3 23. t 19.9 21.6 | ° 24.2 27 
07 vy. 3 101.7 99.1 90. 0 78.8 
15.2 15.7 18.0 18.9 17.8 15.2 
8, O11 9, 509 11,175 7, 128 3, 864 3, 902 
_ 780 . TRO _ 720 . 780 . TRO . TRO 
400 . 400 . 400 . 400 . 400 . 400 
445, 562 406, 372 
| 
1, 524 1, 205 975 705 861 1, 275 
4.82 4.97 4.91 4.89 4. 90 4.95 
29, 330 24, 754 23, 924 30, 020 25, 472 27, 284 
11, 0O5 + 720 9, 252 11, 020 &, O72 5. 644 
28, 493 27, 432 28, 519 34, 347 30, 633 24, 824 
11, 820 11.644 11. 600 11. 580 11, 504 11,600 
722 (44 . 6S . 598 . 585 . 585 
1. 725 1. 562 11.375 1, 375 1, 425 11.425 
| 
130 139 147 136 145 145 
1, 745 1, 735 1, 592 1, 534 1, 47 1, 743 
14 18 19 13 16 20 
112 126 128 117 114 73 
47 50 51 48 51 40 
70, 037 73, 268 67, 953 63, 457 67, 772 69, 696 
68,175 74, 786 72, 644 71, 007 70, 404 78, 524 
110 121 119 120 120 131 

60, 710 53, 472 SO, OR4 60,115 51, 056 5O, 205 
6.150 6, 092 5, 356 6, 705 6, 036 6, 563 

40, 305 35, 768 34, 056 40, 290 34, 204 36, S44 

14, 255 11, 612 11, 572 13, 120 10, 816 6, 798 
2. 389 2. 286 2. 219 2.110 2. 09S 2. 128 


December 1951 price, 


wriods; other months, 4 weeks. 


It inters Continued | 
Cotton (exciu r 
Exports bales 979, 762 
Imports do | 2, 214 
Prices rect cents per lb 40.3 
Prices, wl ing, oe’, average, 10 
markets cents per Ib 42.2 
Cotton lint q 
Consumpt thous. of bales 117 
Producti do 205 
g ‘ do * 539 
COTTON MANUFACTURES 
Cott +} 
C n bre ds over 12inches in width, 

' iM rly mil. of linear yard 2, 319 
Ext thous. of sq. yd 77, 431 
Imp do 1, 846 
Price 

Ml cents per lb 29. 95 

Denim, 28 ° cents per yd 2.7 

Pr 68 x 72° do 18.1 

Sheet 10-inch, 48 x 44-48° do 19.8 

Cotton ¥ ck, on cones or tubes 
Prices, ¥ hn . 
x dol. per Ib 
, k do 
Snir v i « 
| “Act k y il.__thou 21, Sle 

Cc do 2), 24 
Sr t f ital mil. of hr 8, df 

a k do 439 

| an do 7, 823 
Or “al 118.4 
RAYON AND ACETATE AND MFRS, 
Fil 
mil. of It 57 

g do 23.9 
Stock 

} do 91.3 

S ‘ a 15.2 
Ir thou Wf lb 5, G4 
Price 

. . ‘ fo.b.sl ip 

. ‘* in! per Ib 780 

S do 400 
iy ! roduction 
1 } {linear yards 418, 931 

SILK 
~ lk. r ‘ 
Imy ¢ thous. of It 84s 
Price wi J | > denier 
a7 AA d per lb 4.78 
Wook 
{ r r ‘ ‘ 
' ’ 
ADT thous. of Ib 25, 200 
Cart de 7, 044 
Ir ‘ a 26, 342 
Prices, wt 
Raw, t Sis, scoured dol. per Ib 1. 850 
Raw r ss rea 47 percent 

he lol. per Ib 740 
Austr G4e.7 iking, scoured, in 
bor l. per Ib 11,650 

WOOL MANUFACTURES 
Mact week verage) :§ 
Lov 
Wo iw 
Pile and Ja thous. of active hours 129 
Rr ; do 1, 763 
Narrow do 13 
Carpet ir 
Broa do 100 
Narrow do 4 
Spit p 

W do 0. 034 
W 1 do 72, 078 
Wor } do 119 

Wool 
Prod total§ thous. of Ib 48, 372 

Kr do 4, 57 
Weav do 354, 00S 
Cart do 8, 758 
Price, wt varr Bradford 
mact h tem) 2/20s*__.dol. per Ib 2. 410 
r Re ed minary Nominal price 
qData for J Apr Jul 

’ Begir ‘ 

duced on woolen a r loot 
*New series ( iby the U.S. Depa 

? Substituted Data beginning January 1950 will be shown later 
§Dat i for Ja . July, and October 1952 cover 
Alm} r oft ctured wool 

Beg s weaving fabrics principally wool by weight 





syst 1951 SURVEY regarding coverage of operations in cotton mills beginning with January 1951 data. 


1952 


40.2 cents. ; 
inumber of active spindles are for end of period covered. 


July 


48, 114 
6, 865 
2 37.0 


39.4 


80 
36 


532 


21, 325 
19, 048 
9, 112 

380 
8, 501 
102. 2 


31,350 
6, 380 
31,013 


1. 627 


. 504 


130 
1, 528 
19 


56 

97 

61, 138 
68, 504 
120 

54, 200 
7, 455 
39, 585 
7, 160 


2. 146 


























Septem- Novem- | Decem- 
August ber October ber ber 
106, 853 240, 501 295, 528 S37, 208 |....-.-... 

7, 797 10, 909 7, 735 | 121,362 |.--------- 

? 37.9 239.1 236.8 234.1 231.7 
39. 4 38.9 36.7 | 34.8 33.1 

95 | 88 108 109 | il4 
46 168 256 | 233 | 211 
528 578 706 837 | 901 
ty ee TER BE pe 
63, 315 61, 830 70, 340 @, 180 | ccocsess 
1, 529 3, 976 6, 433 BSE jewccccescs 
} 

28. 89 31.13 33. 98 | 34. 98 36. 45 
40.7 40.7 40.7 | 40.7 40.7 
18. 4 19.3 19.3 18.3 P 18.5 

7.5 17.8 17.8 17.8 ° 17.3 
742 767 . 762 . 745 ».728 

1. 045 1. O80 1. 082 * 1.075 1.041 

21, 398 21, 432 21, 612 21, 583 21, 632 

20, 000 20, 041 20, 215 20, 180 20, 290 

9, 516 9, 768 12, 341 9, 870 9, 183 

476 501 499 506 483 

8, 870 9, 134 11, 525 9, 219 8, 637 
128. 1 135.1 134.8 137.0 130.9 
84.7 81.0 75.0 73.6 71.2 

ron. 0 26. 7 24.1 r 26.8 25.1 
57.7 °54.9 * 58.4 59.1 4.4 
15.0 15.5 ° 17.8 15.9 17.4 

5, 960 5, 010 3, 872 E.G lectouscees 
780 . 780 780 . 730 . 730 
. 400 . 400 . 400 | 400 ». 366 

OE Aa ee ee 
| 
893 1,363} 1,071 | TUB hi casvecone 
5. 43 5. 43 5. 47 5.43 » 5.45 
| 

30,432 | 30,872) °38,025| 28,324 |.......... 
9, 044 10,548 | * 12,860 area 
26, 979 28, 118 64, 94 SAGES Sicsueeuer 
1 1. 660 11. 506 1. 665 1. 725 1.725 
605 . 590 620 | . 650 .650 
11,425 11,425 11.535 11.625 11.675 
163 166 | 169 | 8 RRP 
1,727 1, 811 ’ 1,893 1, 885 — 
20 | 19 18 | ae 

113 134 138 EP eanccoacs 

46 52 ‘4 52 

73, 806 75,293 | * 74,918 PATON bannccccceus 
83, 377 86, 475 * 86, 856 GE M1 j.--cceces 
149 155 1M BE leccecnsesa 
55, 340 57, 832 72, 190 56, 624 . 
j 7, 608 ’ 8, 980 4 0 
: 38, 016 * 47, 705 OE. FED bacccscoses 
10, 172 12, 208 15, 505 13, 020 en ar 
2. 164 2. 134 2. 122 2. 122 » 2.122 


nt wool and rayon and cotton fabrics pro- 





S-40 SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS Pebrunsy a 





1952 





Unless otherwise stated, statistics through | _ 
1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the | ae ae, l l a - 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey hy January a March April | May June July | August | 5&ptem dives OV Decem. 

I ar} | wer ber 





TEXTILE PRODUCTS—Continued 


WOOL MANUFACTURFS—Continued 
Woolen and worsted woven goods, except woven 
felts: 


Production, quarterly, total thous. of lin. yd 
Apparel fabrics, total do 
Government orders do 
Other than Government orders, total..do 
Men’s and boys’ do 
Women’s and children’s do 
Nonapparel fabrics, total do 
Blanketing____-.-- 
Other nonapparel fabrics 
Prices, wholesale, f. 0. b. mill 
Suiting, gabardine, 56’’/58’’* dol 
Women’s dress goods, flannel, 8 oz., 54- 





AIRCRAFT 


Civil aircraft, shipments 
Exports} =e 


MOTOR VEHICLES 


Factory sales, total 
Coaches, total 
Domestic anh 
Passenger cars, total 
Domestic 


Domestic 


Exports, totalj 
Passenger carst- 
Trucks and bussest 


Truck trailers, production, total 
Complete trailers 


All other... 
Trailer chassis 


Registrations: 
New passenger cars 
New commercial cars 


RAILWAY EQUIPMENT 


American Railway Car Institute 
Shipments: 
Freight cars, tota! 
— manufacturers, total 
Jomestic-- ..- -- 
Railroad shops, domestic 
Passenger cars, total 
—— manufacturers, total 
Yomestic. . _- 
Railroad shops, domestic 
Association of American Railroads 
Freight cars (class I), end of month:§ 
Number owned.. 
Undergoing or awaiting classified repairs 


thousands 


thousands 


Percent of tota] ownership 
Orders, unfilled number 
Equipment manufacturers do 
Railroad shops do 
Locomotives (class I), end of month 
Steam, undergoing or awaiting classified repairs 


number 


Percent of total on line 
Orders, unfilled: 

Steam jocomotives, total number 
Equipment manufacturers do 
Railroad shops do 

Other locomotives, total do 
Equipment manufacturers do 
Railroad shops do 


do 
do 


do 


INDUSTRIAL ELECTRIC TRUCKS AND 
TRACTORS 


Shipments, tota]._.............-- number } 5 702 
semi do f 07 i] 646 
do 5 AB 








ght (i. e., exclude 
1244 02 /yd. 


* Revised. » Preliminary. 1 Specification changed; earlier data not strictly comparable 

tRevised series. Beginning with data for 1951, the Bureau of the Census reports for woolen and worsted woven fabrics r 
fabrics containing 25-49.9 percent wool previously included 

*New series. Compiled by U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. More complete specifications are: Worsted suiting, women’s and cl 
Monthiy data for 1950 will be shown later. 

¢ Data through December 1951 for total exports and trucks and busses exclude military-type exports not shown separately for security reasons; therea 
passenger cars, exclude al] military-type exports 

§Not including railroad-owned private refrigerator cars. 


refer to goods which are prir 


fter the figu including those for 


U. S. GOVERNMENT 





